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Raising the Plane of Salesmanship 


For years the genius of the lumber industry has 
been devoted largely to the question of reducing manu- 
facturing costs and every device possible that will in- 
crease the maximum amount of lumber to be derived 
from a log, improve the quality of the product and 
reduce the cost of the operation of transforming forest 
trees into building material has been adopted. Through 
the aid of labor saving devices and the adoption of 
approved methods of operation the cost of producing 
lumber has been so lessened that it seems hardly pos- 
sible tomake further appreciable reduction in that line. 
Having brought the mechanical departments practical- 
ly to a state of perfection manufacturers have been 
somewhat puzzled to find that the industry has not 
largely benefited from these improvements and that 
the margin of profit from operations, instead of show- 
ing the gains that had been expected, has really devel- 
oped a distressing shrinkage within the last few years. 

The question has naturally arisen, ‘‘What is the 
trouble?”’ 

Trade diagnosticians have placed the blame on the 
fact that selling methods have not kept pace with the 
improvement in methods of manufacture, and the ad- 
vantages that should accrue as a result of this economy 
in production are lost through this weak link in the 
chain connecting the manufacturer with the distrib- 
uter. There has been and is a lack of real merchan- 
dising in the methods of selling lumber, and it is to 
correct this deficiency and endeavor to place lumber 
salesmanship methods on the same advanced plane that 
has been attained in manufacturing methods that the 
Southern Pine Association has determined to hold a 
school of salesmanship and lay the foundations for con- 
structive work along this line that will be as beneficial 
and as far reaching in its results as any work that has 
ever been undertaken in behalf of the lumber industry. 

On page 48 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is printed the report of the committee on sales and dis- 
tribution of the Southern Pine Association, of which 
Harry T. Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., is chairman, containing 
recommendations for the program for a school of sales- 
manship to be held in St. Louis, Mo., June 26, 27 and 28. 

As will be noted, in addition to lectures on salesman- 
ship by eminent authorities on that subject the program 

will include addresses on ‘‘Stumpage and Logging 
Costs,”’ ‘Selling Costs,’ ‘‘Acceptance and Terms of 


Sale,’’ ‘‘ Kiln and Yard Costs,’’ ‘‘ Yellow Pine Finish,”’ 
‘*Yellow Pine Timbers,’’ ‘‘Sawmill Costs,’ ‘‘ Planer 
Costs,’’ ‘‘ Yard Stock Grading Rules,”’ ‘‘ Timber Rules,”’ 
‘Merits of Wood,” ‘‘Limitations of Wood’’ and other 
practical subjects vital to the lumber trade about which 
too many lumber salesmen are in deep ignorance. 

With a well grounded knowledge of these vital sub- 
jects, being familiar with the merits and with the limi- 
tations of wood, with the cost of manufacture in its 
various stages, and well versed in efficiency and in the 
psychology of salesmanship, the average lumber sales- 
man will be slow to offer unwarranted concessions to a 
shrewd buyer or to offer his lumber at a price that will 
not pay the cost of production just because a competitor 
may have been unwise enough to do that or because 
the buyer has given him this sort of tip simply for the 
purpose of securing a further concession. 

And this will apply to the sales manager in the head 
office as well as to the salesman on the road. When one 
knows with a reasonable degree of certainty the cost 
to produce and market lumber he is not apt to offer any 
large blocks of it at a price less than cost; and he will 
not feel at all disturbed when he loses business.in this 
way to a competitor, for he will feel that if lumber must 
be sold at a loss he will be perfectly willing for the 
other fellow to stand the loss. 

There are wonderful possibilities for good to the 
lumber industry in this proposed school of salesman- 
ship and the work along that line that is to follow and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heartily commends this 
suggestion of the sales and distribution committee and 
its enthusiastic adoption by the directors of the South- 
ern Pine Association. 

A significant feature of the announcement of this 
school of salesmanship is the statement that the school 
will be ‘‘open to all those interested in the lumber busi- 
ness from any standpoint whether they be subscribers 
or not, regardless of what branch of the industry they 
are in.”’ 

This is evidence incontrovertible that the Southern 
Pine Association is not conducting this work along 
narrow lines, but is endeavoring to aid the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, the manufacturers who are provid- 
ing the sinews of war being willing to share the bene- 
fits with others not in the fold and eager to place the 
lumber industry on a higher and better plane with more 
substantial foundation than it has ¢ver occupied. 
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A Fire for Which Neither Asphalt nor 
Wood Shingles Were Responsible 


In an article published in its issue of November 27, 
1915, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made certain state- 
ments regarding a fire that visited the town of Fayville, 
Mass., a suburb of Boston, on May 12, 1915, and de- 
stroyed the Fayville Baptist church and some adjoining 
structures. The statements referred to came from what 
was regarded as a dependable source and through the 
usual channels of news gathering. Recently, however, 
their correctness has been challenged by the Asphalt 
Shingle Publicity Bureau, of Chicago, and as a result 
of allegations made by that bureau the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made a personal investiga- 
tion of all of the circumstances surrounding the Fay- 
ville fire, That investigation has developed the fact 
that the Fayville Baptist church, which is said to have 
been covered with asphalt shingles on its main roof and 





Wooden shingles on its belfry, caught fire as a result of. 


fire brands, arising from the collapse of 4n adjoining 
building, lodging in the slatted openings of the belfry 
and not as the result of sparks on either the wood 
shingles or the asphalt shingles on its roof. 

“ne AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in its possession signed 
Statements and other evidence showing that the wood 
shingle roofs in Fayville, except a few that were twenty- 
five to thirty-five years old and in very bad condition, 
showed very satisfactory resistance to fire although ex- 
pen to showers of burning embers. 

Evidence in the possession of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN tends to show that statements made by certain an- 
tagonists of wood construction regarding roof fires that 
are alleged to have occurred during the Fayville confla- 
gration are very greatly exaggerated and not in accord- 
ance with the facts. Inasmuch, however, as the Fayville 
fire occurred a year ago and as interrogation of practi- 
cally all of the residents of the town shows that there is 
marked disagreement on matters of fact as between wit- 
nesses who were present at the time of the fire the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN refrains from entering into a detailed 
discussion at this time of the subject matter of that 
controversy. 

In justice to all concerned, however, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is prepared to Say tha$ neither wood shin- 
gles nor asphalt shingles made a discreditable showing 
at Fayville. Everyone who saw the fire agrees that 
nothing that was not absolutely conflagration-proof could 
have resisted the flames in the face of the prevailing 
high wind, lack of water supply and fire apparatus and 
at a time when there were practically no men in the vil- 
lage available for fire fighting. 





Antagonists of Wood Make a Poor 
Showing in Fire Reports 


The National Fire Protection Association has issued as 
its report of the Nashville fire of March 22 the special re- 
port of the Tennessee Inspection Bureau, which is a 
member of the N. F. P. A. and apparently a worthy 
child. This report is accompanied by a map of the 
burned district and by panoramic photographs. The 
lettering upon its map states that all of the buildings 
in the area included in the heavy black lines were burned 
with the exceptions noted. The exceptions noted consist 
of a frame residence at 609 Sylvan Street, a frame resi- 
dence at 516. Woodland Street and the brick residence 
next adjoining toward the East. 

This does not appear to agree with the personal ob- 
servations of Nashville lumbermen as published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on April 1, a number of such 
lumbermen having their residences in the burned district. 
The resolutions adopted by the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club recited that it was a matter of common observation 
and much comment that many frame buildings, partic- 
ularly dwellings, were saved or escaped the full fury of 
the flames, while brick buildings only a few feet removed 
from them were totally destroyed. The panoramic view 
published in this report upon close examination also ap- 
pears to support the statement in that article that on 
Main Street a number of wooden dwellings remained 
standing alongside of which handsome brick residences 
are now in ruins. Perhaps the Inspection Bureau’s re- 
port uses the word ‘‘destroyed’’ in an insurance sense. 
The photograph shows that the walls and roofs of these 
frame buildings are intact. 

The report, however, does make one grudging concession 
where it says: ‘‘The origin of the fire in the second 
zone was due to shingle roofed buildings in both zones, 
though the spread of the fire can not be attributed en- 
tirely to that of exposure of one building to another 
as the freaks of the wind in places carried the fire around 
frame buildings and ignited brick buildings beyond.’’ 

Of course, if this had happened to brick buildings it 
would have been the natural resistance of this class of 
construction that saved the buildings instead of the 
freaks of the wind. 

A: further examination of the boundaries of the burned 
districts upon the map, however, discloses another inter- 
esting fact. The original fire zone does not contribute 
any information as to the relative fire resistance of dif- 
ferent types of construction, as every building burned 
in this zone lying north and west of the Louisville & 
Nashville tracks was of frame construction. This was a 
negro residence quarter. Taking up the other two zones, 
however, and noting the type of buildings just inside the 
boundary line in the second zone, it will be found that 
there were sixteen buildings, not counting outhouses, con- 
tiguous to this boundary line. Of these buildings twelve 
were of frame construction and four of brick. 

Immediately outside of this boundary line also were 
sixteen buildings, chiefly dwellings, at which the fire was 
stopped and which were not burned. Of these fifteen 


were wood and only one of brick. If there is any lesson 
in this fact that points to the superiority of brick con- 
struction in resisting fire it can not be discovered. 

In the other and larger zone there were eighty-eight 
buildings upon the boundary line inside the burned dis- 
trict. Of these eighty-eight burned buildings, seventy- 
three were of wood and fifteen of brick. The buildings 
outside of and immediately contiguous to the boundary 
line that did not burn numbered eighty-seven. Of these 
sixty-nine were frame and eighteen were brick. Here 
there is a slight preponderance in the proportion of 
brick as compared with the other line of buildings just 
inside the line which burned. This proportion is, how- 
ever, hardly sufficient to support very strongly the con- 
tentions of this report that shingle roofs and light frame 
construétion were chiefly responsible for the conflagration. 
In view of the fact that but one brick building is re- 
ported to have been saved inside the burned district (and 
the statement is made as to this building that twenty 
volunteer firemen were continually fighting to save it) 
it is hard to see where the conflagration as a whole shows 
any marked difference in fire resistance between the two 
types of construction. 


The text of the report states that 648 buildings were 
burned. A count of the buildings platted on the map 
shows but 469. Apparently the surveyors considered 
some of the outbuildings which were listed as too small 
for platting. 

The report remarks in one place ‘‘that the open found- 
ations of the frame structures permitted burning embers 
to be blown beneath the houses.’’ That, however, is not 
a fault per se of ‘‘light frame construction.’’ Frame 
structures in northern cities are not built with open 
foundations. 


The April number of Construction is also at hand, com- 
menting upon this fire as well as upon the fires at Paris, 
Tex., and Augusta, Ga. These fires are made the text 
of a sermon denouncing the use of wood in building con- 
struction and baldly ignoring the report on the Augusta 
fire, which shows very clearly that the fire originated in 
the brick business section and did greatest damage 
there before sweeping out into the residence district. It 
was a case of a fire in fire-resisting types of construc- 
tion which the department failed utterly to control. 
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Wooden Ship Building May Profit by 
Present Ship Scarcity 


The recent reopening of the Panama Canal after many 
months of non-use due to slides caused little comment 
or activity among Pacific coast lumbermen, in marked 
contrast to the reception of the news of the first opening 
of that great waterway. This new route for lumber 
transportation between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
was expected to have a great influence on the distribut- 
ing and marketing of Pacific coast lumber, and manufac- 
turers hoped to take advantage of its facilities in ship- 
ping to eastern domestic markets and to the markets of 
Europe. 

At the present time, however, little thought is given 
to shipping by that route, because of the lack of avail- 
able tonnage. As far as the eastern coast of the United 
States is concerned, if space were obtainable vessel rates 
are so high that the manufacturer could better afford to 
ship by rail. Because of the excessive demand for car- 
riers on the Atlantic almost none are to be had for 
intercoastal trade. With the central powers’ vessels 
largely interned, millions of tons of shipping of the 
entente Allies as well as much neutral shipping at the 
bottom of the sea and the rest in great demand for off-. 
shore trade, and with the deplorable lack of an American 
merchant marine, relief in the near future seems unlikely. 
Hope is entertained, however, that the revival of ship 
building on the Pacific coast will in time put a number 
of lumber carriers in the canal trade. The type of ves- 
sel that has gained popularity on the Pacific coast so 
rapidly within the last few months—the wooden schooner 
with Diesel type auxiliary engines and capacity of 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber—it is hoped will prove an ideal car- 
rier for this trade. 
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Where the Pith-Identification Method 
for Pine is Dependable 


As an echo of the widespread interest in the pith 
identification of longleaf pine the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN this week received the following letter from the 
Forest Products Laboratory: 

‘*Mapison, Wis.. April 25, 1916. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

‘* Attention is called to the fact that some engineers 
and lumbermen are misinterpreting the intent of the 
pith-identification method for distinguishing the south- 
ern pines which was developed at the Forest Products 
Laboratory and published in the September 11, 1915, 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and Engineering 
Record. 

‘*Some users of wood seem to believe that since the 
botanical identification of the southern pines has been 
simplified they will be surer of getting good timber by 
demanding true longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) than by 
purchasing according to the density classification. This 
is a mistaken idea. By grading timbers according to 
density and then applying the pith-identification method 
anyone can convince himself that not all longleaf pine 
comes without the ‘dense’ grade as specified in the rules 
of the Southern Pine Association and that some short- 
leaf and loblolly (especially the ‘rosemary’ kind) is 
as dense as the better class of longleaf. 

‘‘The fact that a piece of pine is botanical longleaf 
does not in itself guarantee its strength. This is shown 
by a brief review of some of the tests on pine made 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. 

‘‘Tests on small, clear, green specimens from 24 trees 
of longleaf, 6 trees of shortleaf, and 10 trees of loblolly 
gave averages for modulus of rupture (maximum 
strength in bending) as follows: 

Longleaf, 8,870 pounds per square inch. 
Shortleaf, 8,210 pounds per square inch. 

" Loblolly, 7,620 pounds per square inch. 

‘*Seven of these 24 trees of longleaf gave average 
results below the average of all the shortleaf and 4 
were below the average of all the loblolly. One tree 
of shortleaf and one of loblolly were above the average 
longleaf. Two trees of longleaf gave average results 
below the minimum shortleaf tree average. 

‘The pith-identification method was not published to 
replace the grading by density irrespéctive of species, 
nor was it offered as an alternative. It was intended 
for a botanical classification and will be found useful 
wherever for any particular reason, other than grading 
for strength, it is desirable to know the botanical name 
of a specimen of timber. 

J. A. NEWLIN, 
In charge Section of Timber Tests.’’ 

On numerous occasions the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has called attention to the fact that the pith-identifica- 
tion method is useful in connection with specifications 
that call for longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) graded 
under the density rule. In other words, it is well settled 
that while strength is the principal factor under consid- 
eration the density grading is ample, but where strength 
and durability both are desired this method of identifica- 
tion enables the buyer to insure that he gets longleaf 
pine which he is at liberty to buy under the density 
rule, thereby insuring both species and quality. When 
to these two requirements is added a specification call- 
ing for the branding of the timber at the mill the buyer 
who requires the highest grade of structural material 
is assured of getting exactly what he is specifying and 
paying for. 





Development Active in the Timbered 
Far Northwest 


Since the ending of the period of great development 
of the western country that terminated with the gen- 
eral financial setback of 1907, little has been heard of 
new regions being opened up in the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains which forged ahead with such 
unprecedented strides in the decade prior to that date. 
Now, however, with the short time of good feeling from 
better business that is being experienced in the West, 
several things are happening and are going to happen 
in the way of opening up new territory that are of in- 
terest to the lumber trade of the entire country. 

The first of these is the connecting up a few weeks 
ago of the great lumber manufacturing region tribu- 
tary to Coos Bay on the Oregon coast by railroad with 
the rest of the country, which was accomplished by 
completing the railroad connecting the Southern Pa- 
cific at Eugene, Ore., with Marshfield, Ore., on Coos 
Bay. This was the last of the great West to be 
reached by the ‘‘iron horse’’ and, while a transfer 
has to be made across the Umpqua River for several 
months until the long bridge is completed, daily trains 
are now operating between Eugene and Coos Bay, 
and before long the lumber of that region will be 
loaded on cars direct and shipped to any place in 
this great country; this notwithstanding the fact that 
for over fifty years lumber has been manufactured in 
sawmills on Coos Bay and shipped by water to San 
Francisco and other points in California, and that 
on Coos Bay at Marshfield is located one of the world’s 
largest sawmijJls, that of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, the output of which is taken out entirely 
by vessel. 

Another development of interest in the great West 
is the completion of two splendid sawmills at Bend, 





the metropolis of the Deschutes Valley in central Ore- 
gon. This means the putting of Bend on the country’s 
lumber map, and hereafter one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty million feet of lumber annually will 
be furnished by these mills. A great pine timber 
region extends from Bend south in the Deschutes Val- 
ley, and a large part of this timber will be manufac- 
tured at Bend. It is high class pine growing at high 
altitude and is of light weight and soft texture. Bend 
is at the terminus of the Hill and Harriman lines that 
built southward 150 miles from the Columbia River 
up the Deschutes Canyon and out into the Deschutes 
Valley, the last few miles of the road before enter- 
ing Bend being owned jointly by these two roads. 

Now a vigorous and virile railroad builder whose 
efforts heretofore have been crowned with success has 
taken hold of a project of connecting Bend with 
the Southern Pacific north of Klamath Falls, the Ore- 
gon Short Line at Harney Valley, and at Lake View, 
Ore., with the line extending from there to Reno, 
Nev., which opens up possibilities for a Western Pa- 
cifie outlet. All of this means that eventually the 
great timber, grazing and agricultural regions of cen- 
tral Oregon are likely to be opened up at last to 
the rest of the world, and to a development that 
their great natural resources seem to warrant. 

Still another thing of interest and significance is 
the report, apparently authentic, that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway will extend its branch 
line now running from St. Maries to Elk River, Ida., 
still farther southward from the latter point to a 
connection with the Northern Pacific Railway’s Clear- 
water River branch. There is a vast body of Idaho 
white pine timber along the Clearwater River and its 
tributaries in northern Idaho that is about the last 
great stand of white pine timber yet uncut. The 
completion of this or some other railroad into this 
great timber region within the next year or two will 
mean that at least one and probably two large mills 
will be built there to manufacture Idaho white pine 
lumber. , 

As stated at the outset, these things show the trend 
of lumber manufacturing from the old white pine 
North, and the present yellow pine South, to the great 
pine and fir regions of the West. As has been said, 
‘‘Westward the course of empire takes its way.’’ 





Solving Problems of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealer 


An editorial appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of April 22, discussing the problems arising from the 
method of handling inquiries developed through the pro- 
motion campaigns of the lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, has brought out the following interesting com- 
munication: 

‘Your article in issue of April 22 headed ‘Where 
Dealer and Producer Are Trying to Codperate, but Not 
Successfully,’ sets forth a condition that is a trying one 
for many small dealers in towns where no rural routes 
terminate, or not more than one. You discuss the prob- 
lem in a masterly way, but we beg leave to take issue 
with you on the proposed solution. We do not think it 
advisable for the lumber associations to try to notify 
local dealers of any inquiries they get. We believe it 
is all right for them to advertise lumber as a building 
material and send out to the inquirer any help they can 
give him, but when it comes to the matter of local lum- 
bermen getting together and dividing territory—well, 
but little of this is done in Indiana. 

‘“We have suggested to the Southern Pine Association 
that it advise its inquirers to go to their nearest lumber- 
man for their building material and thus avoid causing 
trouble between local lumbermen. We believe that to be 
the proper solution, and it should not be left to the local 
lumbermen to get together. There are too many things 
for us to get together about without having to adjust 
trouble among ourselves caused by someone in New 
Orleans or in some other city. 

‘*We are going to ask you to go a little further into 
the subject that calls forth this letter and see if you 
can’t help the country lumbermen solve a problem just 
beginning to loom up on the horizon that will take away 
from them lots of their trade if it is continued. The 
writer has had an extended correspondence with the 
Southern Pine Association and quite a number of letters 
have passed between him and Mr. Scearce, secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, but 
nothing definite has developed from this correspondence. 
Both have admitted that my contentions are correct, but 
they don’t know what they will do. Unless someone 
with a good deal of influence brings pressure to bear on 
them I am afraid the interests of the country lumber- 
men will be overlookéd.’?’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to note the interest 
manifested by the writer of the above letter, who is a 
retail lumber dealer in an Indiana town. The associa- 
tions of lumber manufacturers that are engaged in pro- 
motion and publicity work in behalf of the lumber in- 
dustry are doing a work that should result in direct bene- 
fit to the retailers of lumber, and it is doubtful if any 
more practical or satisfactory method could be devised 
for handling inquiries developed through the advertising 
campaigns than that now in vogue. 

The associations, as such, have no lumber to sell, their 
efforts being to create a demand for lumber and to put 


—— 


the prospective consumer in touch with a distributer, 
True, in the method employed of referring inquiries to 
the nearest local dealer to the postoffice from which they 
come the associations may occasionally work to the dis. 
advantage of a dealer in a rural community, but such 
cases are bound to be few in number as compared ‘5 the 
great bulk, and the matter is resolved down to a ques: 
tion of doing the greatest good to the greatest number 
and aiding the industry as a whole. 

The association, to be sure, could suggest to prospec. 
tive customers developed through its advertising that 
they get in touch with their nearest local dealer, but this 
would be shooting in the dark and would not definitely 
link the inquiry with some one in position to follow it 
up and not only convince the customer that wood is the 
proper material to use but supply his needs in that line 
—and definite results are the desire of the manufacturers 
who through their associations are spending large sums 
of money to advertise and promote the use of lumber, 
The prospective customer might act on the suggestion and 
hunt up his nearest dealer; if the inquiry is referred to 
a dealer who deserves to be classed as a real merchant 
there is a certainty that the inquiry will be followed up 
and the sale made if at all possible. So is it not really 
better for an inquiry to be handled in this way and the 
customer induced to use lumber, even if in isolated cages 
the nearest dealer fails to get the order, rather than for 
the inquirer to be given a vague suggestion to hunt up 
his nearest dealer, with the possibility that because of 
no definite effort being made to interest him in wood he 
decides to use some other material? 

The dealer who is apt to derive the most benefit from 
the associations’ promotion campaigns is the one who is 
codperating in the work and tying on to the national 
advertising by using his own local paper extensively, 
or, if in a small community that has no local paper, by 
getting in touch with the people of his community in 
other ways, always keeping prominently before them the 
fact that he can supply their lumber needs and taking 
the lead in all matters tending to the development of 
the community. 





Uniform Cost Accounting in Lumber 
Manufacture Again Reviewed 


The communication of the Committee on Accounting 
and Statistics of the Southern Pine Association pub- 
lished on page 35 of this issue is an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 

The cost system review in the issue of April 22 was 
intended as an impersonal, thoroughgoing analysis 
from an accounting standpoint, and it is gratifying 
to see the committee accepting it in that light. In 
the same spirit is accepted the reply of the committee 
that to a large extent the simple form of cost system 
that was adopted was the only form practicable as an 
initial step, first because the industry could bear only 
a moderate cost and, second, because individual mem- 
bers must be brought up to this standard in their 
accounting systems before a higher standard could be 
achieved. Indeed, the original review explicitly stated 
that certain deficiencies of the system ‘‘may have 
been a justified deferment to further progressive am- 
plification.’’ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, 
however, that even though the simpler form be all that 
is possible at the outset its limitations should be thor- 
oughly understood in order to promote a desire for 
further progress; and its own effort to point out these 
deficiencies should be of distinct service in creating 
a sentiment in favor of further advances and improve- 
ments. 

Many accounting details show no important differ- 
ence of opinion between the committee and the re 
viewer. There is a reference in the committee’s con- 
tribution to the carrying charge cost of stumpage and 
its relation to present and future operation. That 1s 
a subject that was specifically reserved in the review 
for future, more detailed consideration; a subject 
that has been much to the front of late and requires 
very careful study. The committee’s discussion of 
depreciation is interesting; but the obsolescence fa¢- 
tor is not peculiar to sawmill operation and is there 
merely different in form. In general factory practice 
an almost new machine may be scrapped merely be- 
cause a more efficient one has been developed; but to 
obliterate the entire value of the plant at the end of 
a given, predetermined period is a rare practice ™ 
other manufacturing lines. It can not be seen, how 
ever, that this justifies applying depreciation as 4 
cost elsewhere than in thé department where the plant 
investment that is being depreciated is producing its 
earning power; why, for example, a logging road incor 
porated as a common carrier should, as it must, carry 
its own depreciation in its separate accounting, and 
one privately operated have its depreciation carried 
for it in the cost of sawing lumber rather than 11 the 
cost of moving logs. 

The first and most positive disagreement of the com 
mittee is due entirely to a failure to grasp the ' 
viewer’s meaning. He was not discussing the ‘exact 
value’’ of logs taken from the pond for sawing; not 
even the exact cost to be produced by aggregating 4” 


individualized cost ascertained for each log. The illus- 
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tration that was used to represent correct practice 
was i his: he 
Quantity Amt. Per M 
On hand in pond at beginning..500,000 $3,250 $6.50 
Received during month......300,000 2,100 7.00 


Total scscesecvectsssocce s QQO000 $5,250. 0008 
Less on hand end of month.400,000 2,675 6.69 


To sawmill during month.....400,000 $2,675 $6.69 

There are no costs of the individual log in that illus- 
tration—merely a balance inventory forward of logs 
in pond at beginning of month at their actual cost; 
not 2 physical inventory count of-the logs but an 
acceptance of the showing of last previous monthly 
cost statement. If under these circumstances the 
cost of logs taken into the mill should not be figured 
at $6.69, why? If the form of cost statement under 
review, putting 300,000 feet of logs into the pond 
during current month and sawing out 400,000 feet, does 
not apply the current cost of $7 to the entire 400,000 
feet in what way does it avoid this obvious error; an 
error whose avoidance does not involve a penny of 
additional accounting cost? The reviewer did not sug- 
gest in any way ascertaining the cost of individual 
logs; his criticism was entirely directed against what 
appeared to him an improper way of handling aver- 
age costs, and if he has fallen into an error through 
not fully understanding the method of handling the 
cost form he will cheerfully admit it when duly cor, 
rected. 

Perhaps a little additional light may be thrown 
upon the accounting problems involved by considering 
briefly the economic principles. To a certain raw ma- 
terial, standing timber, certain costs are applied in 
order to convert it into a more valuable product, lum- 


ber. The theory of the operation is that in general 
the product will have a value increment at the mill 
at least equal to the cost of supplies, labor and use 
of capital investment. A selling organization steps 
in and delivers it to a buyer at a distant point, pro- 
ducing another value increment, which must be suffi- 
cient to pay costs of selling, handling and transport- 
ing. 

Now if this mill works month after month in timber 
of the same general average of quality, producing 
lumber of uniform kind and quality, and the kind and 
quality of lumber sold runs closely with that pro- 
duced, averaged costs such as those shown by the 
statement under review are sufficient for that indi- 
vidual operation; and sufficient for comparison with 
other operations if they are working in identical tim- 
ber and producing identical average product. 

But what are the actual operating facts? Timber 
mixed in the same holdings ranging from the finest 
to and below the lower boundary of ‘‘ merchantable; ’’ 
variations perhaps small as a rule, but often very 
considerable, between average size and quality of logs 
secured monthly, according to the tract being logged; 
variations perhaps negligible, perhaps not, between 
quality of logs cut in the woods during the month and 
those taken from the pond for sawing; material varia- 
tions in cost of sawing a given volume of product re- 
sulting from variations in character of logs; material 
changes in intrinsic value of product from the same 
cause. These are common variant factors in the indi- 
vidual operation, which show even greater variation 
when the comparison is extended from succeeding indi- 
vidual periods to a comparison of a similar period 
for a number of individual operations in widely differ- 
ing timber, logging and perhaps milling conditions. 





Under such circumstances it may be of some use to 
ascertain that one mill produced lumber in January 
at an average cost of $10.85 and another mill at an 
average cost of $19.56; but unless the general charac- 
ter of logs handled is shown, also how highly refined 
a product was turned out, it can not be definitely 
known that the $10.85 operation was in fact the more 
efficient; or, specifically, that it would not have had 
a cost greater than $19.56 had it been operating on 
the other mill’s timber, under the same logging con- 
ditions and turning out the same kind of lumber. In 
a recent convention address (AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
April 29, p. 45) R. B. Goodman reported the result 
of éareful sawing tests on hardwood conducted at his 
mill by the Forest Products Laboratory. It was found 
that it took a surface clear maple log at least 13 
inches in diameter to pay $2 stumpage return; in sec- 
ond cut logs, a 16-inch log. The cost of sawing, log 
run, from a minimum of $13 advanced by jumps to 
$27 on the poorer logs; the average value of product 
of course decreased. There may be a smaller range 
of saw cost in the comparatively straight logs of the 
pines but the variation is still material. 

These are not problems of ‘‘ theoretical accounting’’ 
but of everyday operation. The practically available 
cost system of today may not be able to reach them 
and solve them, but it must reach toward them. 

It is clear that the experts of this committee recog- 
nize this fact; but it becomes increasingly necessary 
also that lumber manufacturers in general shall come 
to a more vivid perception of these problems, The 
leaders must have the support of the rank and file, 
and whateyer influence the’ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
have is unequivocally devoted to that factor of pre- 
paredness for better things in the lumber industry. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


CHAIN CUTTING CROSS-CUT SAWS 


I noticed in the April 15 copy of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN an inquiry, No. 57, relative to saw chains for cutting 
down trees. 

During the time I lived at the mill in the redwood dis- 
trict in the northern part of the State I saw two machines 
of the nature described above. ‘The first one was rather 
intended for cross cutting the trees into log lengths after 
they were felled. It was run by a gasoline engine and the 
teeth were in the form of a chain, the edges running in a 
groove around the perimeter of the blade shaped something 
like an ordinary cross cutting saw. The whole machine 
was rather cumbersome and heavy and would require con- 
siderable time to place it in position where each log length 
was to be cut off. I saw this machine later on exhibition 
in a store on lower Market Street in San Francisco, where 
they were sawing off thin slices of the log at right angles 
to the length. This is perhaps not what your correspondent 
was inguiring about. 

The other machine along this line I saw was one that 

some inventor was working on one summer at the mill. It 
was something along the line of the sketch I am enclosing, 
being run by gasoline engine. He used it to cut down a 
number of redwood stumps five to ten feet in diameter, but 
hever got as far as using it on trees in the woods. This 
machine was different from the previous one described, as it 
was really for cutting down the trees, while the other one 
was more for cutting the felled trees into log lengths. I do 
not know where either one of these obtained its cutting 
chains, but it would seem to me that either Eccles & Smith 
or tlie Eby Machinery Company, in San Francisco, could 
throw some light on this—ArTHuUR E. Twouy, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
_ [The above information will be very acceptable to the 
Inquirer and of interest generally. The inquiries will 
also be addressed to the two San Francisco houses re- 
ferred to, in the hopes of getting still more definite 
information.—EDIToR. | 


PRRSIMMON OFFERED FOR WHEEL PARTS 


{ sin anxious to get the names of the principal bicycle and 
Automobile manufacturers of the United States, and as you 
ha, been so generous and liberal in furnishing me other 
In uation I am going to impose upon you once more. 

’ the purpose of jogging your memory ;.some time ago 
you odvised me that you had an inquiry from a bicycle 
manutacturer who wanted a substitute wood for maple in 
th aking of bicycle rims. My object in getting in touch 
Wits these manufacturers is to endeavor to secure an order 
for “imber, I have been advised that automobile manufac- 
turcrs are using persimmon for spokes.—INnquiry No. 99. 
| ‘he inquiry referred to by this writer was published 

three years ago, and came originally from the 

° rim manufacturer in Fort. Wayne, Ind., whose 
name appears in the list below. The following list is 
“rod as being of the more prominent manufacturers in 
the three lines. Manufacturers of bent wood rims are 
‘led with the others, as probably of interest: 
‘8, Bent Wood: Cardon. Hub Factory, Palmyra, Ind. ; 
Pattee ‘rd Wheel Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; Circle Bending 
,svany, Pine Bush, N. Y.; Hill Manufacturing Company, 
? on City, Tenn. 
; cels, Bicycle: L. Rastetter & Son, Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
“cuter, Indianapolis, Ind.; Bullock Manufacturing Com- 
\'". Springfield, Mass.; American Wood & Rim Company, 
‘ i ier Manufacturing Company, Onoway, Mich.; K. 
i - Manufacturing Company, Hennicker, N. H.; Mott Wheel 

’, Utica, N. ¥.; Tucker Woodwork Company, Sidney, 
: Standard Welding Company, West Seventy-sixth 
a Cleveland, Ohio. 
hes ae Automobile: Western Auto Body & Manufacturing 
neal 7 a Western Auto Wheel Works, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
i: 3 ood Bending Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; New 
;.\°n Carriage Company, New Haven, Conn.; Peck Wheel 
Weaver a nteaeo, Ill.; L. P. Halladay & Co., Streator, Ill: 

y Company, 139 S, East, and Whiteside Wheel Com- 








pany, Industrial Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Bimel Spoke 
& Auto Wheel Company, Portland, Ind.; Standard Wheel 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; Howe & Welp, Bancroft, Iowa ; 
Crawford Wheel & ‘Tire Company, Sioux City, Iowa; Balti- 
more Hub-Wheel & Manufacturing Company, Hartford Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md.; Penniman & James, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Harris Company, Easthampton, Mass.; Jewell Cushion Wheel 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; Kelsey Wheel Company, Detroit, 
Mich. ; Imperial Wheel Company, Flint, Mich.; Hayes Wheel 
Company, Jackson, Mich.; Auto Wheel Company, Lansing, 
Mich. ; Luverne Automobile Company, Luverne, Minn.; Exeter 
Machine Works, Exeter, N. H.; Jones & Co., 301 Market 
Street, Quincy & Co., 27 Division, Union Wheel Works, 51 
Station, and Wayne Wheel Company, Newark, N. J.; James- 
town Wheel & Manufacturing Company, Celoron, N. Y.; 
Jamesville Manufacturing Company, Jamesville, N. Y.; 
Charles A. Carey, 34 W. Sixty-sixth, Crane & MacMahon, 1U 
Bridge Street, Manhattan Top & Body Company, 221 W. 
Sixty-fourth Street, Mattern Wagon Company, 215 W. Fifty- 
third, O. & W. Company, 250 W. Fifty-fourth, and James H. 
Rooney, 318 W. Forty-eighth Street, New York City, N. Y.; 
Shortsville Wheel Company, Shortsville, N. Y.; Central City 
Wheel Works, Syracuse, N, Y.; Akron-Selle Company, Akron, 
Ohio; Meeker Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio; Turn- 
bull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio; Buckeye Wheel Com- 
pany, Galion, Ohio; Leib Yielding Wheel Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Schwarz Wheel Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Twining Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Hoopes Bros. & Darlington, 
West Chester, Pa.; Yenawine & Seiber, 1006 E. Pike, Seattle, 
Wash, 

It is very rare, indeed, that manufacturers of bicycles 
are also manufacturers of wooden wheel rims. In prac- 
tically every case they buy these from manufacturers of 
this part. This is, to a certain extent, true of automobiles 
but not entirely so. Many large manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles manufacture every part of the machine— 
EpItTor. ] 


ODD OAK ITEMS OFFERED 


We are accumulating from the manudfacture of white oak 
ties a quantity of blocks trimmed off the ends. These blocks 
are from 6 to 18 inches in length and the size is 5% by 
8Y;. They were cut from good, close grained, white oak 
and we would want to ship them green. 

In addition to this we are developing some ties that will 
not go on our contract by reason of their being less than 
8 feet 6 inches long. They will run approximately 8 feet in 
length, and, of course, for this reason can not apply on 
contract; otherwise they are up to specifications in every 
way. 

If you can put us in touch with any possible users of these 
8-foot ties or blocks we shall appreciate it very much indeed. 
—Inquiry No. 79. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Mississippi opera- 
tion.—EDITor. } 


MORE ABOUT CHAIN SAW TREE CUTTERS 

Some two years ago there appeared in one of the trade 
papers an article of an illustration of a motor driven chain 
saw suitable for felling trees and sawing up logs. The 
Cc. A, Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, 
Ore., were experimenting with this device. We do not 
know how successful it was. We have had similar in- 
quiries from the Henry Disston & Sons Company, manufac- 
turer of saws, and I have written these people to see if 
they have developed any motor driven saw or whether 
they know of any practical experiments. 


[The above is a report from one of the engineers of 
a large electrical machinery manufacturer who has con- 
ducted some investigation into the matter of tree cut- 
ting machinery, and is courteously supplied in response 
to Inquiry No. 57 published in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Further inquiry on the sub- 
ject will be made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
the two sources suggested in this report.—EDITonr. ] 


A WISCONSIN LUMBERJACK’S SONG 


Complying with your request for old time wood songs, am 
mailing you the verses of an old time chantey entitled 
““McKloskey’s Defeat.” I do not remember the name of the 
woodsman who composed these verses, but it was a lumber- 
jack who composed them, after a skidding contest, which 
was pulled off on the Wolf River in “old Wisconsin.” 

Bill McKloskey, with a team of 4-year-old long-horn steers 
and assisted by two swampers and one chainer, skidded 110,- 
000 feet of logs in one day from sunrise to sunset. His 
opponent, Jack Gordon, with a team of 4-year-old brindle 
bulls, skidded 140,000 feet. The stakes were one full 
month’s wages to be paid by losers to each one of the 
winners. 

During the early ’80s this was one of the most popular 
songs in the lumber camps of Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
it illustrated the spirit which prevailed among the lumber- 
jacks of that period. The song became so popular in the 
lumber towns that the writer can recall a vaudeville per- 
former singing it on the stage at Marinette, Wis., and 
receiving a roar of applause at the end of each stanza. 


“McKloskey’s Defeat”’ 
No man on the river McKloskey he fears, 
As he swings his good stick o’er his big spotted steers, 
They were big spotted longhorns girdling eight feet and three, 
“By Gad,” says McKloskey, “‘the big ones for me.” 
Then up comes Jack Gordon, his skidway was full, 
And he shouted, ‘‘Whoa, haw!” to his little brown bulls. 
They were shorthorns and brindles girdling six feet and nine, 
“Too small,” says McKluskey, “to handle our pine.” 
“For ‘tis three to the thousand our contract does call, 
Our hauling is fine and our timber is tall,” 
McKloskey there vowed he would make a day full, 
And skid two to the one of those little brown bulls. 


“Hell, no,” says Jack Gordon, “that you can not do; 
But well do I Know you've the pick of the crew. 

But mind ye, my laddie, it will keep your hands full, 
If ye skid one more log than these little brown bulls.” 


So a day was appointed and soon it drew nigh, 
For one full month’s wages their skill for to try. 
The crew very eager when time came around, 
The judges and scaler were there on the ground. 


McKloskey arrived with a whoop and three cheers, 
His pick of the crew and his big spotted steers. 
“Get busy, you swampers, and keep your hands full, 
We can easily beat them, those little brown bulls.” 


Then next came Jack Gordon with a pipe in his jaw, 
His little brown bulls their cuds they did chaw, 

You hardly would think as they came on the ground 
That one hundred and forty they could swing around, 
The day’s work was over, McKloskey appears, 

With a belt he had made for his big spotted steers. 
To make it he tore up his best macknaw. 

He swore to conduct it according to law. 

“But hold,’ says the scaler, “just hold on a while, 
Your big spotted steers are behind just a mile. 

You skidded one hundred and ten, and no more, 
While Gordon has beat you by ten and a score.” 

So here’s to Jack Gordon, from Camp Number One, 
The largest day’s work on the river has done. 

So fill up your glasses and fill them up full, 

And drink to Jack Gordon and his little brown bulls. 


For singing apply same tune as old woodmen used when 
singing the song about “Jack Haggerty.”—G. A. UtKr, La 
Madera, N. M. 

[Mr. Utke has made a very. interesting contribution 
to the folklore literature of the oldtime northern pine 
logging days. Quite evidently, however, he has some- 
thing else up his sleeve, because he says that the above 
contribution is sung to the same tune as ‘‘Jack Hag- 
gerty.’’ We have not had ‘‘Jack Haggerty.’’? Can he 
oblige us with-it?—EprrTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


That general business conditions throughout the 
United States are altogether satisfactory, with pros- 
pects continuing unusually bright, is indicated in the 
monthly report of the Federal Reserve Banks made 
public on the first of the month. In none of the twelve 
districts was an unsatisfactory condition reported in 
business or industry, while the report as covering the 
crop situation contained nothing that should cause any 
degree of uneasiness in the business or industrial 
world. Crop conditions throughout the country are 
satisfactory as a rule, though it is the foregone con- 
clusion that the wheat yield this year will be 
smaller than that of 1915. When account is taken 
of the fact, however, that for four years in 
succession wheat farmers have realized bountiful 
crops the possibility of a somewhat curtailed pro- 
duction this year will not unfavorably affect any line 
of endeavor. All authorities agree that the country 
generally is in a prosperous condition, and seemingly 
it is only the lumber industry that has not yet fully 
recovered from the depression that affected it so dis- 
astrously in the few years just previous to 1915. The 
steel industry continues to boom, with all of the plants 
working under high pressure and order files increasing 
rather than showing any signs of cessation in demand; 
railroads are crowded to the very limit of their ca- 
pacity and even then are unable to care satisfactorily 
for all the business that is offered, and industry in 
practically every line is going forward by leaps and 
bounds. 

* * * 

The first of May was notable throughout the coun- 
try especially as regards the labor situation, for on 
that day went into effect wage increases to workers in 
the United States amounting to more than $200,000 
daily and affecting 706,500 workers, the total annual 
increase of whose pay will amount to $65,426,464. 
While on that day this great army of workers profited 
by these increases, at the same time strikes, lockouts 
and labor troubles were in force or impending affect- 
ing more than 500,000 workers. It is this threatened 
labor trouble that gives the greatest cause for uneasi- 
ness in the commercial and industrial world. Para- 
mount in importance to all others is the impending 
strike of railroad employees that would affect every 
business concern and practically every citizen in the 
country. So disastrous would be a tieup of the rail- 
road systems of the country as threatened by the em- 
ployees that many business and industrial organiza- 
tions, including a number of the lumbermen’s associa- 
tions, have adopted strong resolutions calling upon the 
railroads and their employees to arbitrate their difii- 
culties and save the country from the disaster that 
would follow a cessation of railroad operations even 
for a limited time. A report compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Federal Reserve agents and the 
American Federation of Labor shows that the wage 
increase in the United ‘States last year in those indus- 
tries where there were increases amounted to J1 per- 
cent, ranging from a 5 percent advance in coal and 
coal mining to 19 percent in the paint manufacturing 
industry, the increase as affecting lumber and mill- 
work being 10 percent. 

* * 

As a rule building in the cities and larger towns 
of the country continues to grow, but because of ad- 
verse weather conditions and the late opening of the 
spring season building has not shown a large increase 
recently in the smaller country districts. This fact 
has served to retard to a large extent the demand for 
the ordinary grades of lumber for building; in fact, 
lumber manufacturers do not expect any large demand 
now from the rural districts until well along into the 
summer, as farmers from this time forward will be 
completely occupied in preparing and seeding their 
land for the coming season’s crops. There is con- 
tinued building activity, however, in the manufactur- 
ing centers where the increased call for labor to take 
care of the growing demand for all kinds of manu- 
factured products makes necessary additional struc- 
tures for the housing of this labor, and as growing 
population brings more business into each community 
this naturally calls for greater building activity along 
commercial lines. Thus all things considered lumber- 
men have no particular complaint to make as to build- 
ing activities generally throughout the country. 

* * * 


While the increased cost of steel and the difficulty 
of securing prompt deliveries even at the advanced 
prices to some extent retard the demand for cars, at 
the same time the railroads continue to place orders 
to a more or less limited extent and car shops gener- 
ally throughout the country are well provided with 
orders covering their normal capacity. As a result of 
this activity in the car-building line and in the matter 
of railroad betterments generally lumber manufactur- 
ers are experiencing a good demand for car material 
and timbers of all kinds and the mills report timber 
order files heavy, with prices on this class of material 
holding up unusually well; in fact, if demand and 
price were as good on other classes of materials as 
they are on timbers lumber manufacturers would feel 
that at last their Nemesis had departed and Fortune 
sat at their elbows. Unfortunately, this is but a dream. 

* * * 


The situation as it affects particularly the southern 
yellow pine industry presents some features that are 
rather difficult to understand. Despite the magnificent 
association efforts that have been made and the steps 
that have been taken generally to bring about better 
conditions in the lumber trade a condition affects yel- 


low pine that is not at all satisfactory. One of the 
sore spots in the yellow pine trade and one that must 
be eradicated before that industry can really come 
into its own is that of transit car shipments. While 
manufacturers as a rule are trying to put the industry 
on a safe and sound footing, are expending much time, 
money and effort in promoting and building up the 
industry, there still remains the wholesaler who cir- 
culates broadcast throughout the country at the most 
critical time lists showing cars in transit that he 
offers for quick sale at prices far below the average 
manufacturer’s concession from the basic lists, and 
while the quantity of lumber involved that could be 
actually delivered may be small the effect on the mar- 
ket is almost countrywide and is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate in its consequent demoralization of market con- 
ditions. While the Southern Pine Association is per- 
fecting plans to conduct a school of salesmanship 
whose purpose is to raise the merchandising of lumber 
to the same high plane as that of the most successful 
commercial enterprises of the country, while every 
effort is being put forth to reduce the cost of mann- 
facture and to bring about a greater use of lumber 








The order and shipment statistics compiled by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association covering reports 
from 77 mills for the week ended April 22 shows for 
rail orders only for fir, hemlock and spruce orders on 
hand, 6,009 cars; orders accepted, 1,654 cars, making a 
total of orders on hand of 7,663 cars. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 1,415 cars, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand April 22 of 6,248 cars. For cargo orders 
only orders'on hand April 15 were, domestic, 43,111,000 
feet; export, 18,287,000 feet; orders accepted to April 
22, domestic, 5,360,000 feet; export, 2,950,000 feet, mak- 
ing a total of orders on hand of, domestic, 48,471,000 
feet; export, 21,237,000 feet. Shipments for the week 
ended April 22 amounted to, domestic, 7,644,000 feet; 
export, 6,040,000 feet, leaving a balance of orders on 
hand, domestic, 40,827,000 feet; export, 15,197,000 feet. 
Local shipments during the week amounted to 1,857,000 
feet. This report shows that for the week shipments 
exceeded the cut 9,698,000 feet, or 19.05 percent; orders 
for the week exceeded production 8,442,000 feet, or 17 
percent; shipments for the week exceeded orders 1,256,- 
000 feet, or 2.05 percent. 
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Week Ended April 28 


The weekly report of order file compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from reports from 151 mills for the 
week ended Friday, April 28, shows orders on hand 
21,491 cars, or 429,390,180 feet; orders received during 
the week 4,208 ears, or 84,075,840 feet, making a total 
of 25,699 cars, or 513,466,020 feet. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 4,707 cars, or 94,045,860 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on hand of 20,992 cars, or 
419,420,160 feet. The report shows shipments less than 
production for the week 2,800,582 feet, or 2.89 percent; 
orders for the week were below production 12,770,602 
feet, or 13.19 percent. Orders for the week were less 
than shipments 9,970,020 feet, or 10.60 percent.. The 
decrease in orders compared with last report was 9,970,- 
020 feet, or 2.32 percent. The report of the 151 mills 
for the week showed average orders per mill 556,794 feet; 
average shipments, 622,820 feet and average production 
641,367 feet. 


and thus benefit the entire industry, its efforts must 
necessarily be seriously interfered. with as lon ag 
there are people in the industry who will make jt 
possible for the transit car operator to demoralize 
market conditions. It is without doubt true tha‘ the 
flurry that has resulted in prices of, yellow pine yard 
stock slipping within the last few weeks is but tem. 
porary in character, for basic conditions are svund, 
Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expr¢ssed 
the opinion that while a curtailment of productiva of 
lumber was desirable in order more nearly to equ:lize 
the supply and demand, the best and most satisfa:tory 
way to bring about this curtailment was for the in. 
dividual manufacturer to be guided by his own con. 
ditions and to curtail without regard to what his ncigh- 
bor might or might not do; and it is gratifying now 
to note that this suggestion is being followed by some 
of the individual manufacturers, who have announced 
that their production will be governed by the condition 
of the lumber supply as shown in the barometer issued 
each week by the Southern Pine Association; that is, 
when the record of business that has been done indi- 
cates that the supply is larger than the demand pro- 
duction pending the next report will be curtailed in 
equal proportion. Some manufacturers even have gone 
so far as to decide to make their curtailment of pro- 
duction double the percentage of increase as shown by 
the barometer. It would be gratifying ¢0 know that this 
plan would be followed generally, for on an equaliza- 
tion of supply and demand rests the stability of the 
market. With an abundance of timber orders on file 
and every outlook encouraging for a greater demand 
for yard stock the situation as regards southern yellow 
pine is not altogether unsatisfactory and there is no 
particular reason to fear any serious demoralization. 
Without doubt the worst is over and conditions from 
this time forward will continue to improve. 


* * * 


Conditions on the Pacific coast are gratifying and the 
outlook generally is encouraging. Outside of the cargo 
trade, which of course is held back because of lack of 
transportation facilities in the volume of orders booked, 
reports to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association indi- 
cate that the mills are enjoying the best demand they 
have had at any time in three years. Of course, cargo 
business, both export and coastwise, is seriously handi- 
capped because of lack of ocean tonnage, but the out- 
look in markets reached by rail delivery is such as to 
promise to offset the lessening of waterborne shipments. 
Cut and shipment reports indicate that stocks are steadily 
decreasing at west Coast mills and, in fact, at many 
points assortments are so badly broken that difficulty is 
encountered in taking care of average orders. The espe- 
cially gratifying feature of the situation on the west 
Coast is that Canadians are so completely absorbing the 
lumber production of British Columbia that mills in that 
territory are not attempting to market their production 
in the United States to any great extent, thus relieving 
west Coast mills of a competition that at times has seri- 
ously interfered with their business. The heavy demands 
that have been made upon the Inland Empire and the 
west Coast mills recently have resulted in some large 
advances in price, and the industry generally is in bet- 
ter shape throughout the West than it has been for a 
long time. West coast manufacturers look forward to 4 
season of satisfactory business that will enable them to 
recoup some of their losses of the lean years through 
which they have passed, the only likelihood ‘of failure to 
attain this end being the threatened tieup of railroad 
transportation, which it is hoped to avert through induc- 
ing employees and railroads to arbitrate their differences. 

* * * 


The hardwood situation is most satisfactory in every 
respect, and because of heavy demands that have been 
made upon them within recent weeks many of the mills 
report material decreases in stock on hand. This is 
especially true of oak, poplar, chestnut and cottonseed, 
all of which are enjoying a good demand at satisfactory 
prices. In the North Carolina pine district the waters 
have been muddied again by reason of new embargoes 
that have been placed on shipments to the eastern sea- 
board, this condition also seriously affecting mills along 
the Gulf and on the south Atlantic coast. There is 4 
good demand from Cuba and shipments are going to that 
country as fast as vessels can be secured in which to 
transport them; in fact, there have been some iieavy 
shipments of material by water from Gulf coast mills 
recently that have helped to clear up the situation to 
some extent. However, the export trade as a whole '8 
very seriously retarded by lack of tonnage, a con:lition 
that gives no indication of early improvement. 

* * * 


One of the strongest present market features is 4 
growing demand for low grade material from the box 
manufacturers. The increased cost of fiber pul) has 
made the fiber container a less practicable product and 
consequently box makers everywhere are busy with 
the manufacture of the wooden box. Reports from 
many points indicate that the wooden box manufac 
turers are busier right now than they have been 12 
months and require a large volume of low-grad« Jum- 
ber. Another recent development in the demar: for 
low grade material comes from the automobile manu 
facturers. Their inability to obtain box cars for av 
tomobile shipments has caused them to resort te erat- 
ing their cars and shipping them on gondolas. 0 
an average a crate for an automobile requires approx! 
mately a thousand feet of lumber and this new deman 
is now taking millions of feet of low grade stuff. 
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hINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General. : 


one hundred thousand persons probably will march in 
New York, May 13, in the parade organize < the business 
inicrests of the city to stir up local interest in better mili- 
tary, navy and incustrial preparedness. Virtually every 
traze and profession in the city will be represented. 

Mobilization of American industries and commerce as a 
prime factor of preparedness for national defense was 
urged at New York April 27 by Secretary Baker of the 
War Department in an address before the annual banquet of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

'yheodore McCauley broke three world’s aviation records 
and set a new American mark with six passengers in a 
big flying boat at the Atlantic coast aeronautical station 
at Newport News, Va. Carrying six passengers, he sur- 
passed marks set by Giraix of France, April 22, 1914. He 
remained in the air 1 hour 10 minutes 5% seconds, against 
1 hour 2 minutes 25% seconds by Giraix; traveled 88 miles, 
against 68 by Giraix, and covered 100 kilometers in 50 310; 
against 56:44 by Giraix. An American altitude record for 
six passengers and pilot was set by ascending 950 feet. 

A suffrage novel written by twenty-five of the most 
prominent authors is announced at New York. Elizabeth 
Jordan is responsible for the plot, but each author is 
permitted to develop his chapter according to his own 
sweet will. The book will be dedicated to Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw. 

In an address at the Illinois Bar Association banquet at 
Chicago, April 29, Col. Theodore Roosevelt demanded_uni- 
versal service in the United States, modeled on the Swiss 
and Australian systems. He declared for preparation among 
the industrial and social forces of the country as well as 
material preparation, 

Announcement was made at New York, April 28, that 
Harper’s Weekly has been acquired by the Independent Cor- 
poration, and “after fifty-nine years of existence” is to be 
incorporated in the Independent. 

That the Panama Canal can be interrupted successfully 
by a land attack over the roughest jungle trails has 
been demonstrated in the view of Brig. Gen. Clarence R. 
Edwards, commander of the canal zone, by the war maneu- 
vers which were concluded April 27 with an engagement 
between the attacking red army and blue defenders. 

A compilation by Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminers showing that 22,800 passes with a cash value of 
$226,000 were issued by the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroads, in 1913, 
most of them at the request of members of the Tennessee 
and Kentucky legislatures, was placed April 28 in the record 
of the commission’s investigation of the two roads. 


That Germany had all but completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the Philippine Islands from Spain at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war was_ the statement 
made April 28 by Senator William Alden Smith, of Michi- 
gan. 

Europe bought $340,000,000 worth of- war materials in the 
United States during the first twenty months of the war, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. During March last more than $50,- 
000,000 worth of munitions left American ports. hip- 
ments of high explosive shells and shrapnel are crossing 
the Atlantic now at the rate of $1,000,000 worth daily and 
vessels are carrying $500,000 worth of powder a day. 

The Oklahoma, the latest oil burning superdreadnaught 
added to the United States navy, built at an approximate 
cost of $7,000,000, was placed in commission at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard May 2. 


The movement to organize a tribunal for the adjustment 
of international disputes and tu maintain permanent world- 
wide peace received impetus May 2 from the second world 
congress, held at New York under the auspices of the 
World’s Court League. William H. Taft is honorary presi- 
dent and John Hays Hammond is president of the or- 


ganization. 
Washington 


Submarine warfare on cOmmerce was denounced by an 
array of prominent jurists, April 28, before the American 
Society of International Law, at Washington, D. C. Most 
of the speakers earnestly favored restricting the use of 
the submarine and other new war agencies to establish 
legal bounds, rather than modification of the international 
cole in their favor. 


The Senate May 1 adopted Senator Jones’ resolution, 
authorizing the secretary of the interior to receive an 
assignment of the Rittman patent for improvement in 
gasoline manufacture. Immediate steps to make the process 
available to the public were authorized. 


The American embargo conference, an organization with 
headquarters in Chicago, was charged by Senator Husting, 
April 27, with promoting a plot to deceive Congress and 
poison public opinion by originating and paying for the 
propaganda which for several days has deluged senators 
and representatives with many thousands of telegrams pro- 
testing against any break between the United States and 
Germany. 

British estimates of the European war’s toll of mechant 
ships, given in figures April 28 by the Department of Com- 
merce, put the number at 736, with a tonnage of more 
than 2,000,000. Allied vessels lost number 538 and neutral 
198, of which seven were American. 

The Senate immigration committee, April 27, agreed to 
modify the Asiatic exclusion section of the pending immi- 
gration bill to eliminate reference to the Root-Takahira 
agreement restricting immigration of Japanese laborers. 


The Safety First special, a twelve coach train, carrying 
hundreds of exhibits illustrative of the methods of the 
Federal Government in caring for the lives and property of 
its citizens, left Washington May for an educational 
trip through many cities and towns. 
_ Haiti, under the treaty which the Wilson administration 
is carrying into effect, has become practically an American 
province. The treaty provides that every dollar of Haiti’s 
receipts will be collected by an American and every dollar 
expended will be spent by an American. 


By a vote of 213 to 165 the House of Representatives 
May 1 recorded its opposition to any proposal to fix a 
definite period of time within which the United States 
must withdraw from the Philippine Islands. 

President Wilson predicted May 1 that if the United 
States becomes involved in war with a European power 
the great body of Americans of foreign ancestry “will 
come with cheers” to the “support of the flag.’’ The presi- 
dent uttered this conviction in addressing several hundred 
women who began May 1 a two weeks’ encampment to 
learn the duties of women in war at the national service 
school for women at Chevy Chase, 

The naval affairs committee of the House May 1 ap- 
provel unanimously the appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
naval aeronautics. his is by far the greatest amount 
ever expended in one year on the aerial branch of either 
army or navy or both. The committee also voted to add 
to the appropriations bill $1,700,000 for the construction 
of a projectile plant. 

Plans of the Navy Department to buy the steamer LZast- 
land for the use of the Illinois naval militia were aided 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


May 2 by the House naval affairs committee, which au- 
thorized an appropriation of $125,000 for the purchase of 
a training ship for the Illinois militia. 

The House May 38 passed the annual agricultural a - 
priativn bill, carrying $24,500,000. _— 
_ In an address before the missionary congress at Wash- 
ington, April 29, Maj. Gen. William C. Gorgas, surgeon 
general of the United States army, said the greatest 
hindrance to the cure of insanitary conditions was poverty. 
He said poverty is also one of the greatest hindrances 
to morality and religion, 


The general board recommends that the new battleships 
to be authorized at this session of Congress have displace- 
ment of 36,000 tons and ten 16-inch gun armament, 

The Federal Reserve Board announced April 29 that it 
would put into effect, June 15, its new plan for country- 
wide check clearing and collection. Under the plan the 
actual cost of clearing and collection* of checks will be 
assessed against member banks in proportion ‘to their use 
of the system. 


FOREIGN 


All the rebels in Dublin had surrendered May 1. There 
were 1,000 prisoners taken in Dublin April 30, of whom 
489 were sent to England. The chief leaders of the rebel- 
lion were executed in the Tower of London. 

The British battleship Russell was sunk by a mine April 
27 in the Mediterranean Sea. Admiral Fremantle, Captain 
Smith of the Russell, twenty-four officers and 676 men were 
saved; 124 of the crew are missing. 


Turkish troops annihilated four British cavalry squadrons, 
about 800 men, in a battle, April 23, near Quatia, about 
twenty-five miles east of the Suez Canal, it was reported 
April 27 by the Turkish war department. 

Fifteen thousand Armenians, it is reported, were killed 
by Turks at Mamakhatun prior to the evacuation of Erze- 
rum. It is estimated that there are 200,000 Armenian 
refugees in the Caucasus. More than $120,000 has been 
expended by the American committee for their relief, 175,- 
000 articles of clothing and bedding, several tons of sugar, 
tea, soap and kerosene having been distributed. 


A Petrograd newspaper has revealed a plot to assassinate 
the monk, Gergory Rasputin, the mysterious “power behind 
the czar,” who has for Fh had the reputation of exert- 
ing greater personal influence upon the Russian emperor 
than any other personage in the Muscovite empire. 

Berlin is confident that a break between the German 
Government and the United States will be avoided and a 
friendly settlement of the submarine issue reached. 

The British garrison, numbering nearly 10,000 men, at 
Kut-el-Amara, Mesopotamia, 105 miles southeast of Bag- 
dad, has surrendered to the Turks after a siege of 143 
days, it was officially announced at London, April 29. 
The Turks took $5,000,000 in cash and enormous quantities 
vf various war materials from the British. 

Premier Asquith announced to the British parliament 
May 2 that ‘the government had decided to introduce a 
bill for immediate general military compulsion for the 
duration of the war, 

The Dominican Senate May 2 voted to impeach General 
Jiminez, president of the republic. A motion to impeach 
the president was passed by the chamrber of deputies May 
1, it being alleged that he had violated the constitution 
in connection with the drafting of the budget. 

A Swiss newspaper states that Bulgaria has taken the 
— steps toward concluding a separate peace with the 

2s. 





“ULTRA VIRES” DEFENSE CREATES MUCH INTEREST 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 29.—The latest move of the 
Forest Mills of British Columbia in its effort to collect 
insurance from the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
of Seattle on its loss at Comaplix, B. C., of April 5, 
1915, has been the filing of the suit against the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. A previous 
suit had been brought against the Adams River Lumber 
Company, Chase, B. C., in the British Columbia courts 
and the defense was that under its charter the Adams 
River Lumber Company had no power to enter into any 
associations for carrying on fire insurance, that it was 
not authorized by its charter to become a member of 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange and that it was 
uot bound by any contract whatsoever of the Lumber- 
weu’s Indemnity Exchange, its participation in such a 
plan of insurance being held ultra vires. It was also 
maintained in the answer that the Forest Mills of British 
‘clumbia was also acting ultra vires in becoming a 

iomber of the exchange. 

‘his defense of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 

' the British Columbia case has been the cause of a 

‘at deal of comment, and the old line stock insurance 

‘upanies have taken advantage of this opportunity to 

uck the plan of interinsurance in general. 


\n investigation of the situation does not seem to_ 


cad to the conclusion that the whole interinsurance plan 
defective because of the ultra vires defense in this 
se. It seems that the Forest Mills had experienced 
‘veral minor fires and two large ones, the year previous, 
‘h losses amounting in all to over $216,000, which were 
mptly paid by the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. 

» loss of $230,000 was claimed on the last fire, which 
curred April 5, 1915, of which about $170,000 was in 
» Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, and this the latter 
‘used to pay. The old line insurance companies joined 


‘th the company and refused payment on the start, but 


‘ter two investigations on the part 9f the Provincial 
‘vernment, the old line companies paid 90 percent of 
» claims, with the understanding that if the exchange 
st — on any less basis, the difference would be refunded 
In a statement issued to its members under date of 
‘pril 5, 1916, the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
“tates that the fire loss of the Forest Mills was investi- 
‘ated by the Burns Detective Agency, and also by three 
“djusters from the office of the exchange. This state- 
ment further says: 
.,, rhe evidence obtai: h 
that the board of pene Sag ht ee ee ice seo 
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mous in the view that the claim was one that was not 
entitled to the slightest consideration, but as the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce was interested in these cases aS a payee 
under the policies and had accepted the collateral of Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange in good faith, it was rather 
an opinion of the board of trustees that it was entitled 
to some consideration, therefore it made a tentative offer 
to the bank to protect it in the matter of its equity; and 
it may be said here that the matter at present is in statu 


uo. 

: In this connection wish to state, however, that Lumber- 
men’s Indemnity Exchange is willing to recognize a moral 
obligation, and also will “= to waive a technical construc- 
tion of the contract, but it is not willing—as representa- 
tives of the millmen, who are underwriters at Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange—to pay out the money of such_mill- 
men and underwriters where the evidence is conclusive 
as to the impropriety of such a claim, 


It is further stated that the exchange has paid in 
losses since its organization, twelve and one-half years 
ago, over $1,300,000, without delay, expense or trouble to 
its members, and has never stood upon technical grounds 
in the resistance of claims. The Forest Mills’ claim, 
it is asserted, is not only a ‘‘manifestly unjust and 
improper claim, not only of the claim itself, but as to 
the measure of the amount claimed.’’ 


Statement of Manager 


Further on the statement of the Lumbermen’s Indem- 
nity Exchange, issued by the James H. de Veuve Com- 
pany, manager, states: 


It is ridiculous to presume that the board of trustees 
of Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, elected by the mem- 
bers of this exchange—those now in office or those to come 
into office from time to time—are at any time going to do 
an injustice to a fellow lumberman; but they are human 
and will not permit themselves, as sworn officers under the 
law of this State representing their fellow members on 
this board, to throw away the money of members of this 
exchange for whom they are fiduciary agents. 


To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. de Veuve makes 
the following statement regarding this case: 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange through its board 
of trustees has resisted the claims of the Forest Mills of 
British Columbia by reason of the fact that the evidence 
it has secured bearing upon these claims is of such a nature 
that no other course was left open for it except to re- 
sist... ... 

The board of trustees of Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change is resisting these claims on several grounds. It 
maintains that the claim of $170,000 worth of lumber is 
$80,000 in excess of the value; it maintains that the right 
of replacement under the contract was declined by the 
attorneys for the claimants by letter; the ultra vires de- 
fense that it entered was a defense entered by the attorneys 
for the purpose of making certain of the defenses of the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange on the principle that 
the claim was one that should be defeated. 

It has always been known that the participation of cor- 


porations in interinsurance in British Columbia was ultra 
vires, and that such organizations were operating strictly 
as a gentleman’s agreement as far as their country was 
concerned. Complaint as to the ultra vires defense has 
come from but one member of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange in British Columbia. 

The defense of ultra vires as to an incorporated inter- 
insurance organization in the State of Washington is not 
available as to American business. Under the contract 
but one suit against the company can be maintained at 
one time, and until such time as there is an adjudication 
or dismissal of the case of the Forest Mills vs. Adams 
River Lumber Company, the Forest Mills cannot main- 
tain an action against another of this organization either 
in Canada or on this side of the line. 

That there is no weakness in interinsurance for honest 
men is self evident. The board of trustees of such organiza- 
tions is made up of business men elected by all the mem- 
bers and, as far as is known, no such board of trustees 
has ever been subjected to criticism, being fiduciary agents 
of such organizations. 

Whether or not the board subjects itself to criticism, it 
may be depended upon that it will not pay out money 
of its associates unless such claims are worthy of con- 
fidence and based on merit. 

Stock fire insurance companies are making a great howl 
in reference to this particular case for the reason that . 
they realize the fact that interinsurance has reduced the 
cost of insurance to lumber manufacturers in the West over 
300 percent, and it is only natural that they should seek 
to put their own construction upon the operations of such 
institutions. 


The answer to the suit filed in Washington has not 
yet been made, but it is not expected that the same de- 
fense will be resorted to, as it is understood that it 
would not hold under the laws of this State. The Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange is being strongly sup- 
ported by its members, which include leading concerns on 
the Pacific coast and in the Inland Empire. Its strength 
and standing are indicated by the prominence of the 
members of its board of trustees, who include: 


BR. G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, ‘ash.; E. J. Palmer, manager of the Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Company (Ltd.), Chemainus, 
. C.; E. W. Hamber, Cc. Mills, Timber & Trading 
Company (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. .; Ira B. Bennett, 
manager Fresno Flume & Lumber Company, Fresno, Cal. ; 
J. H. Bloedel, president, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, Wash.; O. M. Clark, president Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Company, Linnton, Ore.; F. H. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash.; C. C, 
Bronson, secretary Day Lumber Company, Big Lake, Wash. ; 
Cc. BE. Patten, president Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, 
. Bucklin, Small & Bucklin Lumber Com- 
.), New Westminster, B. C.; J. EB. Bratnober, 
Allen & Nelson Mill Company, Seattle, Wash.; Ralph H. 
Burnside, president Willapa Lumber Company Raymond, 
Wash., and A. L, Paine, vice president National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 


E. G. Griggs is president of the organization’ and 
C. C. Bronson is treasurer. 
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MAKING FORESTRY WORK EFFECTIVE 


Maine Timber Owners Adopt Practical Methods— 
Slash Law and Fire Fighting Discussed 


Banoor, MeE., April 29.—Leading timberland owners 
and forest wardens met here in the chamber of com- 
merce rooms today for an important conference with the 
State forest commissioner and land agent, Frank E. 
Mace, of Augusta. Similar conferences have been held 
by the commissioner with forest land owners at Skowhe- 
gan, Houlton, Ellsworth and Machias, and more con- 
ferences will be held in the near future at other centers 
of Maine’s forest products industry. Among the inter- 
esting matters considered today was the effort to be made 
by the State forestry department to secure the codpera- 
tion of the Canadian forest service in fighting and pre- 
venting forest fires near the boundary of Maine and 
Quebec. There are immense and valuable tracts of 
standing timber in that region, and the fires are often 
serious, especially at this time of the year. 

When the advisability of a slash law was discussed, 
Commissioner Mace expressed doubt that such a law 
would be beneficial for Maine, but he urged that thinning 
the tops would be a decided advantage. By this method 
the timberman would secure longer logs and the danger 
of fire would be lessened. As an objection to burning 
slash it was urged that the roots of growing trees would 
be injured seriously, in many cases. The commissioner 
spoke of the slash law in western States, saying that 
western timberland owners who had fought such a law to 
the supreme court had found that it was constitutional. 
He said these laws had ultimately resulted in benefit, 
since more of the trees were taken, and that the cost of 
burning slash is not more than 25 cents an acre. 

Hosea B. Buck, representing the Coe-Pingree estate, 
urged that forest wardens be given straight time and 
steady wages, as this would 
result in more efficient serv- 


For poplar the greatest decreases are in Nos. 2 and 3 


common. Chestnut decreases are heaviest in No. 2 wormy * 


and No. 2 common. The greatest decreases in cotton- 
wood are in F. A. S., Nos. 1 and 2 common and in box- 
boards, 9 and 12 inches. 

Secretary Weller has returned from a visit to mills 
in the Southeast and reports that practically every mill is 
short of stocks. 





EVANGELIST A LUMBER BOOSTER 


Sunday Tabernacle at Kansas City Utilizes Fifteen 
Carloads of Southern Yellow Pine in Construction 


Kansas City, Mo., May 1.—Whatever views lumbermen 
may entertain as to the theology of the Rev. Billy Sun- 
day they will all have to agree that he is a pretty good 
booster for the lumber game. As evidence of this is the 
$15,000 tabernacle he has just finished in this city—all 
lumber except the nails. And if that is not enough there 
are similar tabernacles built within the present year in 
Omaha, Syracuse, Trenton and Baltimore, a total of five 
great wooden structures in less than half a year. And 
already they are planning in Boston a $35,000 tabernacle 
for the Sunday revival next year in the New England 
metropolis. z 

Billy Sunday always insists on having a tabernacle 
built especially for each revival meeting. He will not 
use a structure already built. And it is his idea that they 
must be built of wood, girders and all. 

In Boston at present there is opposition to the build- 
ing of his big wooden mansion of the skies, but J. W. 
Welch, Sunday’s advance agent, says that despite Gov- 
ernor MeCall’s veto of a special bill to allow the wooden 
structure for the Sunday meetings, a way will be found 
to compromise the matter. Here are the reasons that the 


SOME FIRE PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Official Offers Preventive Measure—Little Com!.:t 
for Antagonists of Wood 





Boston, Mass., May 1.—Secretary Franklin H. We:it- 
worth of the National Fire Protection Association nay 
feel slighted when he reads an account of Deputy fire 
Chief Daniel F. Sennot’s lecture at the Boston Youre 
Men’s Christian Union on why Boston presents ono of 
the worst fire problems in the country. Not once 4id 
the veteran fire fighter mention wood structures as ¢c- 
sponsible for Boston’s fire hazard. Nor even did he }):ve 
a harsh word to say about wooden shingles, the vici):s 
of Secretary Wentworth’s wrath. And being merely an 
honest fireman, not an astute business man, he hac no 
glowing encomiums to offer the well-advertised «nd 
highly-colored asphalt patent roofing. 

Narrow streets instead of lumber were blamed by the 
deputy fire chief for Boston’s fire problem. He said: 
‘With an average street width of 37 feet, Boston’s 
problems of fire-fighting are nearly double those of New 
York, with a 54 feet average; Philadelphia, with a 60 
feet average, and Chicago, with broad avenues.’’ 

Here are some interesting ‘‘first aids’’ to fire preven. 
tion suggested by the fire official: 

Learn the nearest fire box location. 

Notify the department at once, giving full address of fire, 

Learn how to give an alarm, 

Study exits when at theater. 

Keep raincoat and slippers near bed for emergency. 


When going to a hotel, study exits. 
Keep cool. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING LEADS 


During the first three months of 1916 for the first time 
in many years American ship yards took a slight lead 
over British ship yards. During the three months ended 

March 31 American yards 








ice than the present method 
of deducting time during 
rainy weather. ‘‘I think 
you would get better men 
and they would be _ bet- 
ter satisfied,’’? he insisted. 
‘‘Men in this service have 
to pay to get in and out 
of the woods now when it 
rains.’’ This suggestion will 
be given careful considera- 
tion by the commissioner. 
It also was urged that 
more forest lookout stations 
be constructed. -A forest 
patrolman may cover twenty 
miles in one day with few 








chances of discovering and 
putting out a fire, while one 
lookout in a watch tower 
can see over an immense territory by the use of a tele- 
scope, and by means of the modern apparatus for lo- 
cating a fire accurately he is able to give a prompt alarm 
over the telephone. 


AMERICAN WALNUT GROWS POPULAR 


Louisvittg, Ky., May 3.—The American Walnut Asso- 
ciation, which has its offices in Louisville, reports that the 
interest that has been aroused among architects in walnut 
is unusually keen, and that a great many buildings 
erected in 1916 will be finished in this wood. It is 
stated that many stores of the type of Brokaw Bros., New 
York, are being finished throughout in walnut. 

The association, which recently put on a successful 
window display contest for furniture dealers, has fol- 
lowed this up with a newspaper advertising contest that 
will be on during the June bride season. It is to run 
from May 1 to July 1, and the furniture dealers who 
present the best ads of walnut goods will be awarded 
prizes aggregating $100. 


HARDWOOD STOCKS SHOW DECREASE 


March Association Statistics Report Holdings of Most 
Woods Are Notably Light 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3.—The first report to be is- 
sued by The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States of stocks of hardwood lumber on 
hand April 1, this year, shows decreases of practically 
all lines of oak, poplar, chestnut and cottonwood during 
March. Some unavoidable delay was occasioned by the 
difficulty of getting in the first reports in all the de- 
tail desired, but Secretary Weller is satisfied that the re- 
port as of May 1 will be secured more readily as the 
members grow accustomed to the new form. Reports 
were received from twenty-four mills. They show the 
following net decreases, only a few of the mills report- 
ing gains: 


Feet 
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In plain white oak the greatest decreases are in F. A. 
8S. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. The same grades decreased 
most in plain red oak. The reports for quartered oak 
show decreases in the F., A. 8. and Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon, and for quartered red oak in Nos. 1 and 2 common. 


PINE WERE USED 





INTERIOR BILLY SUNDAY ALL-WOOD TABERNACLE AT 
KANSAS CITY 


Sunday tabernacle always must be of wood as given out 
by Mr. Welch: 


It has resonant walls. 


; or accoustics are perfect, a whisper can travel its entire 
ength, 


The people have their feet on the ground, which gives con- 
fidence in case of accident. 

Every aisle ends in an exit. a 

The outside boards are nailed with two nails. In case of 
fire the entire outside wall can be kicked out. 

In the Kansas City structure fifteen carloads of south- 
ern yellow pine dimension and boards were used. The 
building is 302 feet long and 215 feet wide, exactly the 
same size as the one at Baltimore. The benches are 
made of pine planks with back rests and some of those 
used in the Omaha tabernacle are to be put into service 
here. Even the carpeting is of wood, two carloads of 
shavings being used in lieu of a floor. The shavings 
cover the ground to a depth of four inches to deaden all 
sound. There are twenty-nine doors in the tabernacle. 

The building was put up under the supervision of 
Joseph Speice, who has built more than thirty tabernacles 
for Billy Sunday since he joined the staff of the evan- 
gelist at Erie, Pa., a few years ago. Forty-five carpen- 
ters and twenty laborers worked on the building under 
Speice’s direction. 


launched 173 merchant ves- 
sels of 96,464 gross tons, 
while, according to Lloyd’s 
shipbuilding returns, British 
yards launched  ninety-six 
vessels of 80,561 gross tons. 
The merchant ships now 
being built or under con- 
struction with American 
yards are approximate to 
the British proposed output. 
In American yards _thirty- 
one vessels between 8,000 
and 12,000 gross tons are 
under contract; in British 
yards twenty-six; in Amer- 
ican yards seventy-seven be- 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 gross 





EXTERIOR $15,000 TABERNACLE IN CONSTRUCTION OF WHICH FIFTEEN CARLOADS OF SOUTHERN YELLOW 2%; im British yards sixty- 


eight; in American yards 

thirty-nine between 3,000 
and 5,000 gross tons, in British yards seventy-four; in 
American yards forty-four between 1,000 and 3,000 gross 
tons, in British yards sixty-two. The British yards have 
under construction sixteen steamers over 12,000 gross 
tons, but no steamers so large are being built in the 
United States. The total for American yards is 191 
vessels over 1,000 gross tons, for British yards 246. 


TIMBER CONCERN HOLDS ANNUAL 


Weyerhaeuser Interests Re-elect Officers — Stock- 
holders Inspect New Mill 





TAcoMA, WASH., April 29.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company was 
held yesterday afternoon at its headquarter offices in this 
city. Routine matters only were discussed and the annual 
report of George S. Long, secretary and general manager, 


- was received. The board of trustees was reélected intact 


for the ensuing year, and at the following board meeting 
the officers also were reélected. 

The officers of the company as named for the ensuing 
year are: 

President—J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma. 

Vice president—Fred §S. Bell, of Winona, Minn. 
ee and general manager—George §S. Long, of 

Assistant secretary—W. L. McCormick, of Tacoma. 

Assistant treasurer—I’, H. Thatcher, of Winona, Minn. 

These officers, with the following reélected, comprise 
the board of eleven trustees: F.C. Denckmann, of Rock 
Island; T. M. Musser, of Muscatine; William Carson, of 
Burlington; H. J. Richardson, of St. Paul; H. T. Irvine. 

Present at the meeting were also C. A. Weyerhaeuser, 
of Little Falls, Minn.; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, 
Minn.; E. P. Denckmann, of Rock Island; W. Irwin, of 
Chippewa Falls; Laird Bell, of Chicago; C. W. Lockwood, 
of Eau Claire; A. J. Cox, of Iowa City; A. A. McDonell, 
of St. Paul; I. K. Kerr, of Calgary; J. M. Clapp, of 
Pasadena; C. A. Barton, of Boise; H. 8. Rand, of Bur- 
lington, and W. H. Boner, of Everett. 

Today the party left on a special train via the Mil- 
waukee Railroad for Snoqualmie to inspect the new mi!l 


.being built by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company, 


in which some of the stockholders are interested. From 
this a trip will be made to the logging camps at Stii- 
water. Prior to coming to Tacoma, members of the 
party visited Everett to inspect the Weyerhaeuser Lu- 
ber Company’s big sawmill plants in that city. 

Speaking of lumber conditions while here, Mr. Be!', 
vice president of the company, said that the market geti- 
erally appeared in excellent shape all over the country, 
with indications pointing to a continuation for some time 
of the present volume of demand. 
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WILL ENLARGE PINE DISTRIBUTION 


Biz California Cut Secured—Output Largely to Be 
Exported 


sin Francisco, Cau, April 29.—Fred §S. Palmer, 
manager of A. B. Field & Co., which firm handles the 
rail shipments of lumber for the American Trading 
Company, has returned from a two weeks’ trip to the 
Atlantic coast. He found the eastern lumber dealers 
very optimistic as to the future. Many of the New 


Eneland manufacturers, Mr. Palmer says, have more busi- 
ness offered them than they can handle. Good inquiries 
for lumber are being received here. It is announced 


that the American Trading Company, which is a very 
large exporter of lumber to Australia and other coun- 
tries, has made an arrangement with manufacturers of 
California white and sugar pine lumber aggregating an 
annual capacity in the two varieties of about 75,000,000 
feet. This will make this company, one of the largest 
distributers of California pine in the world. The output 
of several of the large mills will be taken and the lum- 
ber will be shipped by rail to the eastern markets as 
well as exported by sea to various foreign countries. The 
new McCormick auxiliary power schooner City of Port- 
land, which was recently launched on the Columbia 
River, will be dispatched by the American Trading Com- 
pany to Australia with approximately 2,000,000 feet of 
limber as soon as it goes into commission. A sister 
vessel, the City of Astoria, now building, has also been 
chartered for the same business. 





PREPARING FOR BIG CUT 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 29.—A. Guthrie & Co., of Port- 
land, have contracted with the Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany fof cutting of approximately 500,000,000 feet of 
timber in the Teanaway Valley, Wash. The cutting is 
to be done in ten to twelve years. Secretary Natt Me- 
Dougall of the company stated today that to get into 
the district, which comprises about fifty square miles, it 
will be necessary to build a railroad 15 miles in length. 
The logs will be brought out on this road to a junction 
with the Northern Pacific and taken thence to North 
Yakima for distribution. Operations will be begun Sep- 
tember 1. 


RECORD SIZE TIMBER STARTS EAST 


Tacoma Concern Sends Giant Spar Across Continent— 
Necessitates Four Cars for Loading 





Tacoma, WasH., April 29.—Bound for the Brooklyn 
spar storage yard of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, 
this city, this ‘‘Pamudo’’ spar, 165 feet long, 24 inches 
in diameter at the butt and 14 inches at the top, left 
here April 18 on a four flatear special over the Great 
Northern Railway and will go through to Brooklyn on 
a special schedule of its own. It is declared to be the 
biggest single stick of timber that was ever hauled 
across the United States from the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean to the shore of the Atlantic. Mounted on four 
45-foot flat cars, the spar weighs 12 tons and contains 
itself 6,000 feet of lumber. It was a 100-ton train. 

The big stick was cut from tall timber near Onalaska 
in southwest Washington where the Onalaska Lumber 
Company is building a big mill. Seven trees were felled, 
each suitable for the big spar, before one was finally 
laid on the ground intact. Falling it was no small 
trick, it being accomplished by dropping it on to one tree 
in such a manner that it was thrown into the branches 
of another big fir and reached the ground unbroken. 
The tree from which this stick was cut was 300 feet 
high to the tip and is estimated by loggers to have been 
150 years old. 

After the forest giant was down, trimmed and dressed 
ready for its long journey, the task of loading it on 
‘reight ears taxed the ingenuity of the Pacific Mutual, 
vut if was accomplished without a hitch. A regular 
Pamudo spar train was made up, four great 90-footers 
aud some 75’s and 60’s being loaded on the cars. By 
ugenlous arrangements of bunks and fastenings the big 
par, which surmounts the load, is enabled to swing 
vives, being fastened only in one place. Manager J. A. 
Gabel of the Pacific Mutual and several of his office 
staff, including Cashier George West, attended the loading 
of the great timber on cars and the train was duly 
| \nearded by the Pacific Mutual company and the Great 
‘orthern, In order to avoid the tunnels of the Cascades 

as sent via Vancouver, Wash., and the North Bank 


route after an expert Great Northern engineer had ridden 
60 miles on the cars with the big stick to make sure it 
would take the curves all right. A special slow schedule 
was provided for its journey. 

-After the big stick arrives at the Pacific Mutual 
spar yards in Brooklyn it will be smoothed, oiled and 
painted and then sent to the country home of Joseph 
R. Lilly, president of the Norton-Lilly Steamship Com- 
pany, at Huntington, Long Island, where it will be 
erected as a flagstaff by the Atlantic Basin Iron Works, 
general contractors. The freight charge on the giant 
fir pole alone is about $1,300. 





SOUND AFTER EIGHTY YEARS’ USE 


Old Home Intact—Original Material Still in Service 
—Same Steps Now Used 


ToLepo, O10, April 30.—When C. A. Mauk, of the 
Mauk Lumber Company, returned from an eastern trip 
recently, he brought with him an interesting photograph. 
It is that of a house built eighty years ago and still in a 
state of perfect preservation. When first built the old 
house did not carry a porch as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, but had wooden steps at the ap- 
proach to the front door. These steps, which were con- 
structed of white pine, are still serving their original 











BUILT FOUR SCORE YEARS AGO, THIS HOUSE IS 
STILL HOME-LIKE 


purpose although they were removed to a side entrance 
when the porch, shown in the illustration, was built 65 
years ago. These steps are still in perfect condition, 
according to Mr. Mauk, who made a minute examination 
of them on his visit to the old house, whiclr is occupied 
by E. S. Wiswall, an uncle of Mrs. C. A. Mauk, and who 
was born in the house in which he still lives. The old 
house is located at Water Cliet, N. Y., and the Wiswall 
family is one of the oldest in that section. 

The porch, which was constructed sixty-five years ago, 
is also of white pine and is still intact, never having been 
repaired since its erection. The posts are intact and 
show no signs of wear. The floor is in perfect condition, 
showing the natural wear of many feet, although not be- 
ing worn down as much as stone would have been in the 
same period of time. 


ST. LOUIS HAS LABOR TROUBLES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 2.—With 1,500 members of the 
International Hod Carriers’ Building & Common Labor- 
ers’ Union of America on a strike, Monday, and the 
possibility of calling a strike within the next few hours 
of 10,000 building trades workers, skilled and unskilled 
laborers, local labor conditions look serious. 

The strike was called Monday, following four months’ 
negotiation between the laborers and contractors con- 
cerning the unionists’ demand for an increase of from 
25 to 35 cents an hour in wages, time-and-a-half for over- 
time, double time for Sunday and 45 cents an hour for 
foremen. Strike leaders said that only a few contractors 
had come to an agreement with them but an amicable 
settlement was probable. 

W. C. Gamble, president of the Gamble Construction 
Company and member of the board of the executive com- 
mittee of the Master Builders’ Association, says that 
the association did not recognize the union because its 
members were not skilled workmen and were not con- 
sidered as having the right to organize. 





GOVERNMENT SECURES LARGE TRACT 


Famous Biltmore Estate Acreage Bought—Will Add to 
Appalachian Reserve 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 1.—By the terms of a deed 
made public in Asheville today the United States Gov- 
ernment secures possession of 50,000 acres of the great 
Biltmore estate, founded by the late George W. Vander- 
bilt and later the property of his widow, Mrs. Edith 
Vanderbiit. The land, which lies in Henderson and 
Transylvania counties, will be added to the Appalachian 
forest reserve. The consideration is said to be $5 an 
acre, or $250,000 for the tract. Timber rights on the 
property, which were sold to the Carr Lumber Com- 
pany by the late George W. Vanderbilt, will not be dis- 
turbed by the sale of the land to the Government, as 
it was purchased under such an agreement. ‘The Carr 
Lumber Company in securing the timber rights signed 
a contract to lumber the land in accordance with the 
plans of the Government for conservation of timber. 

Shortly after Mr. Vanderbilt’s death Mrs. Vander 
bit, carrying out the wishes of her husband, gave the 
Government an option on 80,000 acres of land belonging 
to the estate. The taking up of the option on the 
50,000 acres, it is believed, means that the Government 
will shortly exercise its option on the remainder of the 
tract, adding the other 30,000 acres to the Appalachian 
reserve, C. D. Beadle, superintendent of the estate, in- 
timated today that it was only a question of time until 
the Government will take up the remaining options and 
secure deeds for the remainder of the property. 





INSTALLS TRADEMARKING MACHINE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 1.—What is said to be the 
first automatic trademarking machine ever installed in 
a sawmill plant is being put into the Bowie Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant at Bowie, La., this week. The machine is 
an end-marking device, invented by G. H. McDonough 
and manufactured by the McDonough Manufacturing 
Company, of Eau Claire, Wis. J. I. Wigginton, of the 
Bowie Lumber Company, is chairman of the trademark 
committee of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and one of the active encouragers of the inventors 
who have been working to devise a successful trademark- 
ing device. When the machine is installed and ready for 
a try-out, the other members of the Cypress association’s 
trademark committee will visit Bowie and inspect its 
operation, in order that they may present a report at 
the coming annual of their association. The committee 
consists of J. F. Wigginton, E. Sundberry, C. 8S. Williams 
and J. Wade Tucker. 





LUMBERMEN HAVE A CLOSE CALL 


Are Principals in Auto Accidents —-Some Quick 
Rescue Work 








SEATTLE, WaSH., April 29.—A party of Seattle and 
Everett lumbermen driving from Tacoma to Seattle 
Wednesday took part in an accident and reseue from 
what might otherwise have had a fatal ending. C. E. 
Walton, president of the Walton Lumber Company, 
Everett, Wash., was driving his car and had with him 
Dr. G. Wentworth, also of Everett. At a turn in the 
highway the car skidded and turned over into a ditch 
with about two feet of water in it. In a car following 
them were J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Thorpe Babcock, secretary of 
the association, J. H. De Veuve, manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange, and Ralph Clark, sales 
manager Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, all of Seattle. 
Messrs. Walton and Wentworth were pinned beneath their 
car with their heads under water. When the Seattle car 
drew up the occupants leaped out and, cutting away a 
portion of the top of the Everett car, dragged the victims 
out in a semiconscious condition. Both are recovering 
from the effects of their accident, having been taken by 
the Seattle lumbermen to a Tacoma hospital. R. Hopper, 
sales manager of the Index-Galena Company, Index, 
Wash., and B. F. Bird, sales manager of the Cascade 
Lumber & Shingle Company, Snohomish, Wash., met with 
a similar accident a few minutes later at the same place, 
but were able to leap from their car before it went into 
the ditch. 
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The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 


[By Robert’ Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 





PART I 
INTRODUCTORY 

All buildings erected are classified by types of con- 
struction of which there are four; viz., fireproof con- 
struction, slow burning construction, mill construc- 
tion and ordinary construction. 

In planning a contemplated building the first ques- 
tion to be answered by the architect is, ‘‘What type 
of construction should be employed for the building?’’ 
In answer to this question the architect is confronted 
with one of the four above mentioned types of con- 
struction, and in planning the building the type to 
select for the construction naturally depends upon the 
size of the building, its location and the purpose for 
which the building is to be used. 

Inasmuch as southern yellow pine and Douglas fr 
are the principal woods introduced into the construs- 
tion of buildings of the mill construction type the 
articles to follow will treat of this type of building, not 
merely in a superficial way but will clearly define 
and illustrate necessary details pertaining to mill 
construction buildings, particularly as applied to com- 
mercial, warehouse and factory structures, which defi- 
nitions and illustrations will serve as a practical guide 
for architects, owners, builders and material men. 

As far as possible these articles will include all the 
latest data relating to mill construction buildings as 
practiced in general throughout the United States. 
Local conditions, however, must be regarded as gov- 
erned by the building ordinances and laws where the 
building is to be constructed. 

The generally accepted definition of mill construc- 
tion applies to all buildings where the interior con- 
struction is composed of wooden posts that have a sec- 
tional area of not less than one hundred square inches; 
wooden girders and wooden joists having a sectional 
area of not less than seventy-two square inches; 
wooden floors of not less than four inches thickness in 
two layers, the lower layer of which shall not be 
less than three inches in thickness; and wooden roofs 
of from two to three inches thickness in one layer. 

The enclosing walls of mill constructed buildings 
may be of fireproof steel construction, brick, stone, 
tile, reénforced concrete, or a combination of some 
or all of these materials. Their character necessarily 
will depend upon the design of the building, its loca- 
tion and the purpose for which it is to be used. 








Practical experience and careful research have re- 
duced the list of available lumber of suitable strength 
and durability for mill construction buildings to two 
classes; viz., southern yellow pine and Douglas fir. 

Knowledge of these facts, together with the con- 
stant demand by architects and builders for the best 
and strongest available lumber for use in mill con- 
struction buildings, has led the lumber manufacturers 
of the country to concentrate every effort on their 
part to produce a standard selected quality of lumber 
and timbers for mill construction building purposes 
and to cut their logs into sizes that will meet the de- 
mands of modern mill construction. 

These articles will also treat of the advantages of 
mill construction as applied in buildings equipped 
with automatic sprinkler systems, making possible the 
reduction of fire insurance costs to the minimum. 
Practical suggestions for the upkeep and maintenance 
of mill construction buildings will also be given with 
the idea of aiding owners and occupants of such build- 
ings to minimize the constant expense of repairs. 

The cost of building at the present time is rapidly 
increasing, due to the cost of labor and the require- 
ments of the trade unions particularly in the con- 





ROBERT SETH LINDSTROM, OF CHICAGO; 
An Authority on Mill Construction 
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struction of fireproof and reénforced concrete «on- 
struction type of buildings. Therefore the tren: .at 
the present time is toward the mill construction «ype 
of building, fully equipped with a standard ‘automatic 
sprinkler system. There is no official record of a sub- 
stantially built mill construction building with an 
automatic sprinkler system in perfect operation lav- 
ing been destroyed by fire. 

What is mill construction? 

The term is commonly used to designate a method 
of construction brought about largely through the 
influence of insurance companies, especially the I'ac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of New Kng- 
land. 

Mill construction consists in so disposing the gird- 
ers, beams, joists, posts, flooring and roof boards in 
heavy solid masses as to expose the least number of 
corners of ignitable projections to fire, to the end 
that when fire occurs it may be most readily reached 
by water from sprinkler heads, where an automatic 
sprinkler system is installed, or by hose. 

It consists in separating each floor from the. other 
floors by incombustible fire stops and by automatic self- | 
closing hatchways; in enclosing stairways, elevator 
shafts and chutes with brick, concrete or other incom- 
bustible walls or partitions so that fire shall be re- 
tarded in passing from floor to floor to the utmost 
degree consistent with the use of wood construction 
or construction materials that are not absolutely fire- 
proof. 

It consists in guarding the ceilings over all hazard- 
ous stock or processes of manufacturing etc. with a 
fire retardant material such as plastering on metal 
lath, such as wire lath or expanded metal, following 
the lines of the ceiling and of girders and joists with- 
out any interspaces between the plastering and the 
wood; or else protecting the ceilings in hazardous 
places with asbestos air cell board, sackett wall board, 
sheet metal or other fire retardants. 

It consists not only in so constructing the mill, 
workshop or warehouse that fire shall be retarded as 
much as possible in passing from one part of the 
building to another but also in providing all suitable 
safeguards against fire. 

[This is the introductory installment of a series of 
articles with. illustrations, the second of which will 
appear next week.—EDIToR. | 





WATER POWER MEN RUN CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., May 6—The National Conser- 
vation Congress, which has been dormant for several 
years, was revived here this week with nearly all the 
familiar faces missing. Unlike the last meeting of the 
congress, at which five or six hundred delegates were in 
attendance, with its spirited controversy between giants 
in the conservation movement and other giants who, were 
charged by the conservationists with having a sinister 
purpose to effect, the present congress is a small affair, 
with approximately 100 delegates who seem to have been 
gathered ere for one particular purpose. Outside of 
waterpower very little interest is manifest in this con- 
gress in any other subject involved in the great con- 
servation prcblem. The only apparent excuse for this 
congress is to put through an endorsement of the Shields 
water power bill, which has had such hard sledding in 
the Congress of the United States and which has been 
so severely criticised by Gifford Pinchot, former Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, Walter L. Fisher, James R. Gar- 
field and others who have long been known as leaders in 
the conservation movement. 

At the last meeting of the National Conservation Con- 
gress there were many sections each devoted to some 
particular branch of the movement. One section was 
then devoted to forestry and timber conservation and 
attracted a large number of delegates who entered into 
the discussion of the problems of the timber owners 
and lumbermen with much zest, and out of their com- 
bined wisdom evolved a report that was of great prac- 
tieal value. It will be remembered that J. B. White, 
of Kansas City, Mo., was one of the leading spirits in 
that section three years ago and preached a practical 
conservation that appealed to almost everyone present. 

The present congress is not divided into sections. It 
is too small. A forestry man present, after looking 
over the assemblage on the first day, described it as a 
‘‘sort of refined vaudeville.’’ It was all too apparent 
that the delegates were there to witness’ one ‘‘stunt’’; 
namely, the putting through of a report on the water 
power proposition, and they were impatient with all 
the preliminaries that interfered with the main busi- 


ness of the meeting. Another thing that was noticed 
by observers who were not too intent upon the main 
object of the congress to lose sight of other features 
was that this meeting is a sort of personally conducted 
affair by G. E. Condra, of Lincoln, Neb., chairman of 
the executive committee. Mr. Condra on the first morn- 
ing of the congress told the delegates what they were 
there for in no uncertain manner, and to make sure 
that this object was carried out he presided over most 
of the meetings, except that the president, E. Lee 
Worsham, made the opening address and presided over 
the opening session. The officers of the association are 
as follows: 


President—E. Lee Worsham, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice president-—Dr. H. S. Drinker, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Vice president-—Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, Austin, Tex. 
ee executive committee—G. E. Condra, Lincoln, 
Neb, 

Secretary—Thomas R. Shipp, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—Norman C. McLoud, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive committee—M. L, Alexander, New Orleans, La. ; 
E. T. Allen; Portland, Ore.; Berhard E. Baker, Baltimore, 
Md.; G. E. Condra, Lincoln, Neb.; Dr. George Field, Boston, 
Mass; Charles Lathrop Pack, Lakewood, N. J.; Dr. George 
C. Pardee, Oakland, Cal.; Gifford Pinchot, Washington, 
D. C.; E. A. Sterling, Lumber Exchange, Chicago, IIl.; 
Joseph N. Teal, Portland, Ore.; J. B. White, Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. Lee Worsham, Atlanta, Ga. 


An Announcement of Purpose 


Mr. Condra explained that the motto of the National 
Conservation Congress was ‘‘The full development of 
resources with a minimum of waste.’’ He said that the 
delegates were not there to discuss issues, but to put 
forth development policies. They were not invited to 
this meeting, he said, to air their notions but the meet- 
ing had been called for business, and nothing was to be 
allowed to interfere with that business. He declared 
that the National Conservation Congress was no forum 
for the discussion of ideas and that the floor was not 
open to. persons who think they have messages to deliver, 
but only for those who knew exactly what they wanted 


to do and could say it in the fewest possible words. 
The reports, he said, had all been carefully drawn and 
the deiegates would be expected to act with decision and 
expedition when they came up. 

The delegates seemed to be put in their proper places 
after listening to Mr. Condra’s explanation of why 
they were there and no one protested when he then,pro- 
ceeded to amend the constitution in several vital points 
‘“by unanimous consent.’’ 

The program for the three days’ sessions was not 
strictly adhered to, chiefly because a number of those 
who had been scheduled to speak failed to appear; con- 
sequently most of the sessions were cut short. 


Forestry Has an Inning 

The’ subject of forest or timber conservation was not 
entirely overlooked, however, as a special committee had 
been appointed to prepare a report on that subject, 
which was submitted to the congress and was adopted 
without dissention. That committee was composed 0 

Prof. John W. Toumey, of Yale University, chairman; 
R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.; Percival S. Ridsdale, 
editor of American Forestry; Prof. Hugh P. Baker, of the, 
New York State University; Maj. George Ahern, of Phila- 
delphia; Prof, David T. Mason, University of California; 
Miss Myra Dock, of the Pennsylvania forestry commission; 
Dr. R. Zon, of the United States Forest Service, and J. H. 
Holmes, of Chapel Hill, N. C. - 


The report of this committee, explained Mr. Goodman, 
was an agreement between the foresters and practical 
timber owners that successful conservation of the for- 
ests is not a task for individual enterprise but must 
be undertaken by the Federal or State: Governmert. It 
was further pointed out, he said, that the forests as 
means of perpetual timber supply are not applicable to 
lands that are suitable for agricultural pursuits oT 


. grazing but must be cultivated only on land not suit- 


able for such purposes. He declared that it ws be- 
cause the private timber owners have misunderstoce for- 
estry that they have not been warm to the genera! su 
ject of conservation. 
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Preparing for Preparedness 


In his opening address to the congress President Wor- 
yam said: : 

The European war has thundered its note of warning at 
our gates; it has also bent its bow of promise across our 

ntinent. Every profession and trade and every line of 
ommerce and industry must take part in solving the world 
nroblems before America. The country needs an army of 
tueated volunteers and an army of independent thinkers 
io master the arts in which Europe has hitherto enjoyed a 
monopoly. 

It G the mission of America not to destroy but to save. 
The four watchwords before this country are conservation, 
efficiency, patriotism and preparedness. The situation 

merica faces calls for the conservation, development and 
zation of the country’s resources, 

There must be no incompetence, no useless expenditure of 
energy or time or sustenance. 

We know not what a day may bring forth; therefore we 
must be ready to meet the emergent hour. We owe it not 
only to the maintenance of our domestic tranquillity but to 
the cause of human freedom throughout the world to be 
prepared—prepared for whatever may come. 


The Dove of Peace Broods Elsewhere 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., May 3.—The fight over the ma- 
jority report of the subcommittee on water power of 
the national Congress, which endorsed both the Shields 
and Myers bills, which have been generally condemned 
by the friends of conservation, was brisk, but ended 
in the logical way, considering how the congress had 
been packed. The charge that the congress had been 
packed was made openly on the floor by Gifford Pinchot, 
president of the National Conservation Association and 
a member of the executive committee of the congress. It 
was reiterated by C. S. Barrett, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and by John H. McSparren, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the National Grange. 

Toward the last of the proceedings, when the fight 
got hot, Harry Slattery, secretary of the National Con- 
servation Association, read out the names of the men 
who composed the subcommittee which made the report, 
together with the water power and allied interests they 
represented. This reading of names threw the conven- 
tion into a turmoil. Men jumped up on the floor from 
all sides and demanded that he be stopped. Mr. Barrett 
was in the chair and bade Slattery to continue. ‘‘ You 
will have an opportunity to answer this later,’’ he said 
to the clamoring delegates. Only one man rose to resent 
the charge. He was Dennis O, Flynn, who Slattery said 
represented a bond house that dealt in water power 
securities, 





A Blow to Real Conservation 


The water power delegates were there to do business, 
however, and in spite of the charges made against their 
methods they carried out their purpose and endorsed the 


two bills by a vote of 116 to 39. Later Mr. Pinchot said: 


The National Conservation Congress was captured this 
afternoon by the water power interests. It was the old 
story—special interest up, public interest down. The water 
power men used their control to drive through an endorse- 
ment of the iniquitious Shields and Myers bills, which pro- 
pose to give away in perpetuity the last great natural asset 
still in the public hands. By so doing they killed public 
confidence in the Conservation Congress and put an end to 
its usefulness, 

In the past the Conservation Congress has done - good 
work. Formerly it was an open forum in which great ques- 
tions were discussed in the light of the public welfare. It 
has now become an annex to the waterpower lobby, of whose 
activities Washington has seen so much during this last 
winter. 


Speaking for the farmers C. S. Barrett made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Farmers’ Union and the other farm organizations 
represented at the National Conservation Congress are 
agreed in united opposition to the Shields water power bill, 
and these organizations very largely represent the greater 
portions of the farmers of this country. They are opposed 
to the Shields bill because it would mean, if passed, the 
control of water powers by the special interests instead of 


GIVEN THE RIGHT MATERIAL 


Contractor Furnishes Proper Timber—Brand 
Insures Quality 








On a number of occasions recently the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has published illustrations showing the un- 
satisfactory side of timber construction ‘growing out 
of the substitution of inferior structural lumber by 
contractors. As a matter of fact, those cases are not 
very numerous and the publicity given them has resulted 
in a material decrease in the amount of unwarranted 
substitution going on in the Chicago district. 

In marked contrast to a few instances that have been 
observed where a contractor has furnished unsatisfac- 
tory material is the case covered by the accompanying 
illustrations taken in connection with the erection of 
a building for the Foote Bros.’ Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, of 213 North Curtis Street, Chicago. The archi- 
tect on this building is Francis M. Barton and the W. N. 
Dunning Construction Company is the general con- 
tractor. The Rittenhouse & Embree Company furnished 
the lumber and timbers. 

The splendid quality of the branded longleaf timbers 
of dense growth supplied on this job is so well shown 
in the pictures that comment is quite unnecessary. Prac- 
tically all of the timbers supplied bore the brand of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company—‘‘ Bogalusa.’’ 


the people of this country, and the control of water power 
means also the control of nitrate fertilizer for the farmers. 

No one is more interested than the farmer in preventing 
the water power of the country from getting forever in 
the hands of men who will not treat him fairly. These 
water powers belong to all the people. 

Certainly no one will take the action of this congress 
very seriously, as it consisted largely of water power men 
resoluting in their own favor. They have no longer any 
right to the name “Conservation,” as they have forfeited 
the right to use that name by today’s proceedings. 


Committee on Forest Resources Issues Statement 


The committee on forest resources issued the follow- 
ing statement in connection with its report: 
Lumbering in this country, it is pointed out, has thus 


‘far been of a nomadic nature. It centered first in the 


northwestern States, which were stripped of the bulk 
of their great pine forests soon after the Civil war. 
About 1890 the pineries of Michigan and the lake 
States held the center of the stage. Since then the 
lake State region has been stripped and the cutting 
now holds sway in the South, where nearly one-half of 
the nation’s yearly supply of lumber is cut. The 
southern forests at the present rate of cutting will be 
largely gone within twenty years, and meanwhile the 
Pacific Northwest is becoming the next great center. 

Temporary, unsanitary shack towns and drifting hobo 
labor are the chief attendant evils of the nomadic 
system of forest operations. Only 14 percent of the 
men employed in the forests of the State of Washing- 
ton are married. The breaking up of the shack towns 
after the region has been cut over leads to an exodus 
to the cities and the subsequent tenement house con- 
gestion and the report points to this condition as a 
feature of the degeneration of the nation. 

There is but one way to remedy this condition and 
that is to put the forests of each locality upon a per- 
manent basis with a continuous yield of lumber. 
Only in this way can there be a steady and perma- 
nent employment in the forest industry and family 
life made possible for forest labor. 

The following resolution was proposed and adopted 
by the congress: 


WHEREAS, The conservation of our natural resources, 


the perpetuation of our forests, the regulation of the water 
and the development of agriculture are of vital importance 
for the highest national efficiency, commercial independence 


and permanent prosperity to the American people and are 
fundamental to preparedness: Be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this congress that public 
control of all our resources by nation, State and communi- 
ties should be extended ; and 


WHEREAS, All desirable developments of the forests in 
mountainous regions, especially water regulation, are best 
conserved by public ownership ; Be it 


Resolved, That the area of national, State and communal 
forests be extended to include ultimately all mountain land 
essential in water regulation. . 
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SHOWING ‘‘BOGALUSA’’ BRANDED LONGLEAF PINE TIMBERS FURNISHED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF A CHICAGO BUILDING 
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GOVERNOR VETOES WOODEN TABERNACLE BILL 





Measure Authorizing Construction of Huge Structure Is Defeated by Massachusett’s Chief Executive Who Fails to E:- 
plain Why He Did Not Kill Joker Favoring Asphalt Shingles 


Boston, Mass., May 1.—Combined efforts of the foes 
of wood, the substitute interests, and the illogical fire 
preventionists, has finally defeated the Billy Sunday 
tabernacle bill. Governor McCall has vetoed the meas- 
ure fought through the legislature to authorize the con- 
struction in Boston of a huge wooden tabernacle to seat 
18,000 persons, not in accordance with some of the rigid 
building laws Boston boasts. 

This is a matter of some importance to lumbermen, be- 
cause the construction of the wooden building planned 
would have been a widely known and striking advertise- 
ment. of the oft-repeated assertion of intelligent build- 
ers and lumbermen that wood is as safe as, if not safer 
than, many other substitute materials. 

The defeat of wood came just as its advocates had 
tasted victory. The wooden tabernacle forces rescued 
their bill after it had been rejected by the State Senate. 
They secured reconsideration by a secant majority, and 
despite the desperate efforts of the opposition they suc- 
ceeded in securing ultimate passage of the measure. 
There was not the slightest doubt in their minds but that 
the governor would sign the bill, as they were confident 
that the hardest pressure by the antiwood people would 
fail to sway him. His veto is a bitter disappointment and 
a great surprise. In scores of churches throughout east- 
ern Massachusetts, yesterday, clergymen denounced Gov- 
ernor McCall for his action and some went so far as to 
prophesy that it will mean his defeat at the next election. 

The veto is the more surprising because many build- 
ers, architects and others skilled in such matters had testi- 
fied that the contemplated big tabernacle to be con- 
structed exclusively of wood would be as safe from fire 
hazard as if constructed of any of the expensive so- 
called ‘‘fireproof’’ materials, would be much safer from 
panie danger than if built of any substitute material, 
and that its accoustie properties could not be improved 
upon. 

Among the authorities for these statements is William 
E. Blodgett, the chairman of the tabernacle building 
committee and treasurer of the R. Guastavino Fireproof 
Construction Company, 60 State Street, Boston. As a 
merchant whose business is the sale and use of mate- 
rials which are a substitute for lumber in building trades, 
anything that.Mr. Blodgett says in favor of wooden con- 
struction surely is worthy of the deepest consideration. 
Lumbermen will find worth reading the reasons Mr. 
Blodgett, the former mayor of Woburn, Mass., gave the 
legislature and Governor McCall for believing that wood 
is the very best material to use in the erection of such 
a building. Mr. Blodgett said: 

We seek the passage of this bill for three reasons: First, 


and a minor one, we should save from $5,000 to $10,000 of 
the people’s money and get a better and safer structure ; 


- TELLS CONDITIONS IN ENGLISH TIMBER TRADE 





second, the building would be better because it would be 
accoustically right. Mr. Sunday and his architect, from their 
experience in a score of cities where this kind of building 
has been used, have developed a type of structure in shape 
and material which from a hearing standpoint is a marvel, 
and no man can tell what would be the result if we are 
obliged to change the material, but every man knows it 
would be injured; third, the ground is the floor of this 
building. Whether built under existing law or under the 
proposed law, there will be the same number, size and spac- 
ing of seats, the same number and width of aisles, and the 
same number and size of exits. 

The danger in such a building is from panic and the rush 
for the exits, rather than from fire. In the Iroquois Theater, 
mentioned by the opposition in the senate yesterday, the fire 
did not burn the hangings of the stage or the plush on the 
seats in the middle of the auditorium. Many of the people 
who stayed in were saved. The loss of more than 500 per- 
sons was in the crush at the doors. It should be noted that 
the walls of the Iroquois Theater were not wood. They were 
brick. In our proposed building the public will have all the 
facilities for getting out as under existing law, and in addi- 
tion, if necessity requires, can push through the light %-inch 
wall boarding. If a brick wall is used they will be confined 
to the regular exits only. The same floor covering and the 
same method of heating will be used as under existing law. 

Some people object to the ‘“‘sawdust trail’? as an element 
of danger, believing it to be a floor covering of shavings. 
Shavings are, no doubt, dangerous, but the ‘trail’ is not of 
shavings—it is of planer chips on the dirt floor, the same 
kind of chips that are used on the dirt floor under a circus 
tent. They will not burn—certainly not readily—for I have 
tried to light such chips under conditions favorable to com- 
busion. I have placed them dry and three inches deep on a 
dirt surface and have put match after match to them, some- 
times dropping on the chips six lighted matches at once, and 
I have satisfied myself that these chips would not burn under 
any conditions that would obtain in a Sunday tabernacle. 


Declare Liquor Interests Aided in Defeating Bill 


Unable to prevent unaided the reconsideration of the 
tabernacle bill by the State senate, which had voted 
against the measure a fortnight ago, it is charged that 
the representatives of the substitutes for wood interests 
lined up with the liquor interests’ powerful lobby against 
the Billy Sunday building legislation. Exposure of the 
liquor people’s activities caused them to run to cover, 
and last week the tabernacle committee was able to 
secure the extra votes to get its bill enacted. Governor 
McCall waited until the last moment to send his veto 
message. He sent his veto after the presidential pri- 
maries were held in the State. If he had let it be known 
hefore the primaries that he intended to veto the taber- 
uacle bill it is very likely that McCall, an announced 
candidate for the Republican nomination to the presi- 
dency, would have received a much lighter vote for dele- 
gate-at-large than he did. 

In publie explanation of his veto the governor said 
he acted as he did because he regarded it as unwise to 
make any exceptions to the building laws. He said if 
proper buildings were prevented by too stringent or ill- 
advised building laws, special exceptions should not be 





made, but the illogical laws should be amended. Ti:'s 
listens well, but it doesn’t explain why Governor McC..'] 
didn’t veto the little ‘‘joker’’ bill put through for {ic 
patent asphalt shingles people last week, making ther 
product an except.on to the building laws of Boston 
which require ‘‘incombustible roofing materials.’’ 
lumberman who uses whittlings from asphalt shing!.s 
for pipe lighters because these ‘‘incombustible’’ articlos 
will hold a flame in the wind better than any match, says 
he considers this idiosyncrasy on the part of the governor 
as more illogical even than the Boston building laws, 
which were tampered with to give asphalt shingles an 
advantage denied to wood. 

Some of the statements in Governor McCall’s veto 
message relating to wood vs. substitutes are these: 


_ The bill authorizes the construction of a building in the 
city of Boston with a hall or assembly room large enough to 
contain an audience of not less than 10,000 persons and 
provides that in certain very important particulars this 
building may be of third-class construction. The legislature 
has passed a building law for the city of Boston, designed 
primarily to provide for the protection of people against the 
hazards of fire and of panic, under which such an assembly 
building is required to be of fireproof construction. The en- 
grossed bill would permit the substitution of wood for fire- 
proof material in the construction of the sides of the 
building. 

If such large assembly halls can safely be built of wood 
instead of more solid material, then the law should be 
changed and permit the use of wood for smaller buildings. 
If the law-making power should set aside a general statute 
designed to secure the public safety and perceptibly increase 
the risk it would incur a heavy burden if a disaster should 
happen to take place. Chances have many times been taken 
without serious results and then of a sudden some terrible 
catastrophe has occurred in a fire panic orto a ship at sea 
which has startled the world. If such a disaster should 
result from legislative action doing away with existing pre- 
cautions for safety a very grave responsibility would fall 
upon the law-making power. 

The legislature has sent me a bill which I have just signed 
requiring additional fire protection in stables for horses and 
mules, and it would be in striking contrast with that action 
to approve a law dispensing in any degree with reasonable 
precautions for the protection of human beings. If the issue 
involved related only to the purpose for which the structure 
is'to be built I should sign the bill without hesitation, but a 
meritorious purpose in nowise warrants the legislature in 
dispensing with the safeguards which it has heretofore set 
up under general laws for the protection of people who as- 
semble in large halls. I am informed that the saving in 
cost by the use of wood in the proposed building would be 
immaterial, but even if it were great it would in my opinion 
afford no justification for the bill. 


Immediately after the veto message was made public 
on Friday the friends of the wooden tabernacle bill be- 
gan their fight to put their legislation through over the 
veto. They would have succeeded, very likely, had it not 
been for the fact that the strongly Republican legislature 
did not dare to take a chance of injuring its candidate’s 
chances at the polls at the next election by failing to 
support him. 








Commercial Attache Says British Merchants Believe American Woods Will Be Freely Used After War — Lumber 
to Be Employed for Smaller Buildings in Work of Reconstruction—History of Embargo on Imported Hardwoods 


Lonpon, EneLanp, April 14, 1916. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of March 20 in regard 
to conditions in the English timber trade and I am send- 
ing herewith such material as I have already collected, 
most of it supplied me by a correspondent familiar with 
the subject. Answer will be made to your questions 
seriatim: 

(1) What Is the General View of British Timber Mer. 
chants as to the Probable Use of United States Woods After 
the Close of the War? 

In general, British timber merchants believe that 
American hardwoods and softwoods will be used in 
great abundance, as freely in the future as in the past; 
and it is also thought that for a period immediately 
after the war the importations from the United States 
should be in excess of normal. 

(2) To What Extert Will Baltic Mills Be Able to Supply 
the Probable Demand at That Time? 

The Baltic mills (referring entirely to the production 
of. Baltic softwoods, which have a distinctive place in 
the British and continental markets, as no wood in the 
United States comes in direct competition with them, 
with the exception of spruce) will probably be able to 
supply all the demand, both in the United Kingdom and 
on the continent. Since the outbreak of the war, the 
importation of Canadian spruce has largely increased, 
but, in spite of this fact, it is probable that the Baltic 
mills will take care of the entire demand. 

(3) Will Timber Merchants in England Handle Consider- 
able Quantitjes of Material for Purposes of Reconstruction, 
Particularly in Belgium, or Is That Business More Apt to 
Pass Through the Hands of Importers in France? 

It is expected that British timber brokers will handle 
a part of the business resulting from the demand for re- 
construction in Belgium and France, as many continental 
firms buy their supplies of Baltic softwoods and Ameri- 
ean pitch pine through British timber brokers, especially 
American pitch pine. There are, however, many timber 
brokers in Belgium and France who have direct connec- 
tions with American pitch pine shippers, and perhaps 
the largest portion of the importation to these countries 








will go through Belgian and French brokers. The major 
proportion of hardwoods is also purchased through con- 
tinental brokers for Belgium and France, although Brit- 
ish brokers have some of this trade. The brokers sell 
to the importers or merchants, who in turn sell to the 
consumer, 

(4) Have Competing Materials, Such as Steel, Cement 
Etc. Gone Sufficiently Higher in Price to Stimulate the Use 
of Wood for Reconstruction Purposes? 

In the opinion of my correspondent, Baltic timber and 
pitch pine from the United States will be largely used 
in construction work in France and Belgium, especially 
in the erection of small buildings, for which it is ex- 
pected that there will be an immediate and great de- 
mand. For the larger buildings, such as factories and 
other structures which require to be strongly built, 
brick, steel, and cement will no doubt be largely used, as 
the custom of the countries in question is, in general, to 
employ fireproof materials. During a recent visit to 
France it was found that in the opinion of the timber 
trade large quantities of American pitch pine of sound 
and merchantable quality would be required in addition 
to Baltic woods, as it is thought that it may be imprac- 
ticable to secure a sufficient supply of the latter product 
promptiy in quantities large enough to take care of the 
demand for immediate reconstruction work. 

(5) Is It the Policy of the British Government to Re- 
strict Imports of Forest Products from the United States? 

Can You Advise the Object and Exact Scope of the Re- 
5 alas Embargo on Imports of American Hard- 
woods : 

Fesruary 15, 1916: An Order in Council under this 
date prohibited the importation into the United King- 
dom of such furniture woods, hardwoods, and veneers 
as could not be proved to have been despatched to con- 
signees from place of origin on or before that date (ex- 
cept under license given by or on behalf of the Board 
of Trade and subject to the provisions and conditions 
of such license). 

Marci 9, 1916: ‘The woods and stones licensing com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade notified that all consign- 
ments of furniture woods, hardwoods, and veneers which 
can be proved to have been despatched to consignees 
from place of origin on or before February 15 will be 


allowed to be imported on arrival in the United King- 
dom; and that such consignments will be released on the 
production to the British customs officers of bills of 
lading or railway receipts showing that the goods were 
dispatched on or before the date mentioned. 

Further, in order to remove certain doubts as to the 
woods affected by this prohibition, the committee ad- 
vised that for the present the following are regarded as 
prohibited : 


Acacia Hickory Purple 

or locust-tree Ironwood or Rose 
Alerce Ironbark Sabicu 
Amboyna Jarrah Sandalwood (white 
Bass Juniper or yellow) 
Beef Karri Sanders (white or 
Blackwood Kingwood yellow) 
Boxwood Lancewood Santa Maria 
Cedar Letterwood Satinwood 
Cocobolo Lignum Vite Snake 
Cocus Mahogany Speckled 
Blackbutt Maple Sweet 
Cochinella Maracauba Tulip 
Dogwood New Zealand Walnut : 
Ebony* Olive White (American) 
Greenheart Padouk Zebra 
Gauicum Partridge 
Gum lane 


* Not being green ebony. 

At that time the prohibition did not apply to fir, pine, 
spruce, oak, teak, ash, beech, birch, elm, or wainscot, 
pit-props or pit-wood, sleepers or staves, or wood manu- 
factures. : ; 

Marcu 30, 1916: Order in Council prohibited the im- 
portation after this date of beech, birch, elm, oak, «nd 
furniture, manufactured joinery, and other wood mnu- 
factures (except lacquered wares), except under license 
given by or on behalf of the Board of Trade and su!) ect 
to the provisions and conditions of such license. 

Subsequently the Board of Trade gave notice ‘lat 
notwithstanding the above prohibitions a general license 
has been issued permitting the importation of the fol- 


lowing: 

Beefwood Hickory Sabicu 
Boxwood Lancewood Sandalwocd 
Dogwood Lignum Vite 

Greenheart Padouk 


In placing an embargo on the importation of woods 
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ihe primary intention was to relieve the shipping situ- 
ation and to make available tonnage in order to bring 
<orward foodstuffs, munitions, and other necessities. The 
further purpose is, no doubt, to reduce to absolute ne- 
cossity the purchases made by the United Kingdom 
shroad. As American hardwoods are largely used here 
i the manufacture of furniture, it is probable that this 
manufacture is considered a luxury under existing con- 
ditions. Permits are of course being issued to Govern- 
ment contractors for supplies of hardwood required for 
military purposes. 

(6) What, in Your Opinion, Has Been the Effect of the 
War Thus Far on the Financial Stability of the British 
‘Timber Trade? 

It is believed that the British timber trade is strong 
financially and at present, owing to the curtailment of 
business for various reasons, merchants have reduced 
their stocks considerably and have more actual cash in 
hand than usual. There have been some failures, mostly 
among the building and furniture trades, but the British 
timber importer is at present believed to be in a strong 
financial position. 

(7) Is There Any Truth in Rumors Appearing in Amer- 
ican Papers to the Bffect That the British Government Has 
Decided to Use the Timber Standing on the Crown Lands 
in England? 

There is no doubt that British timber is being drawn 
upon at present to a larger extent than ever before. In 
this connection a clipping from the Timber News and 
Sawmill Engineer is inclosed, indicating the difficulty 
that is experienced in obtaining labor to bring this tim- 
ber to market. 

There is very little timber in Great Britain that could 
replace American pitch pine and Baltic softwoods, but 


there is some and this is being marketed to some extent, 
though this timber can not really be said to be compet- 
ing with the United States product. 

The case is different with hardwoods and at present 
many merchants who have never before dealt in British 
timber have turned their attention to it. While the 
amount obtainable is quite inadequate to the normal de- 
mand, on the other hand the demand is reduced, as the 
furniture manufacturing industry has been practically 
stopped by the prohibition of the import of American 
hardwoods. For Government requirements, naturally, 
there is a desire to use British timber in order to pre- 
vent money leaving the United Kingdom. 

(8) Is It Your Opinion That the Interests of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Trade Would Be Furthered by Sending a Rep- 
resentative to England at This Time to Make a Thorough 
Survey of Conditions, Preparatory to Handling an Increased 
Demand at the End of the War? 

In general the British brokers are thoroughly in touch 
with American manufacturers, many having direct con- 
nections, and it would not seem advisable to send a rep- 
resentative to England for the purpose of making a sur- 
vey of the situation. 

(9) Are There, in Your Opinion, Any Particular Steps 
That Should Be Taken by American Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters to Meet Changed Conditions in the Financing or 
Other Handling of Transactions Pending, or After the 
War? 

It is difficult to indicate any particular step that 
should be taken by American manufacturers or exporters 
at the present time to meet conditions after the war, as 
it is quite impossible to foretell these conditions. Most 
American exporters place their export business in Great 
Britain through British timber brokers, who pay ship- 
pers’ drafts in full or in part on delivery of documents. 


For this reason the position of American exporters 
should be satisfactory with respect to financing ship- 
ments. The British timber broker receives his regular 
commission for securing the business for the exporter 
and for guaranteeing the account, and it is perhaps diffi- 
cult to see how these conditions could be improved. 
Where the exporter sells to the importer direct and not 
through a broker, the transaction is sometimes for cash 
against documents, but in many cases from two to four 
months’ credit is granted, according to the terms agreed 
upon. 

(10) Please Give Us the Benefit of Any Information or 


Suggestions You Can That Will Enlighten American Op- 
erators on Conditions in England and on the Continent 


Having a Bearing on American Exports of Wood. 


As stated above, no prudent man could desire to 
prophesy very definitely about conditions in Europe in 
the future, so much depending upon the possible prolon- 
gation of the war or its abrupt termination. You are 
familiar, of course, with the fact that enormous debts 
are being heaped up by the continental Governments, 
and the weight of this factor it is impossible at this 
time to estimate. In Great Britain it is certain that the 
future annual budget will in any case be more than dou- 
ble the budget of the pre-war period; and some check 
to building operations may probably be expected after 
essential reconstruction work is taken care of, because 
of the heavy taxation imposed, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, where the income tax represents so large a propor- 
tion of Government revenue. 

Additional facts touching on this question will be 
transmitted through the bureau as they can be obtained. 


A. H. BALpwin, 
American Commercial Attaché. 





COMMITTEE DEFENDS COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Southern Pine Association Replies to Analytical Criticism — Detailed Valuation of Logs Declared Impracticable — 
Basis of Depreciation Upheld—Simplicity a Desired End—Constructive Criticism Invited 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26, 1916. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen: In your issue of April 22 under the 
heading ‘‘Cost System of Southern Pine. Association’’ 
you published as a special article a rather extensive 
critical analysis of the particular form of cost system 
and statement promulgated by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation through its committee on accounting and 
statistics for the adoption and use of its various mem- 
bers. The analysis in question bears unquestionable 
evidence of a high order of critical thought; is, no 
doubt, also born of the idea of constructive helpful- 
ness, and being in the main from the purely theoret- 
ical and modern accounting standpoint, valid and 
sound, we would hereby acknowledge our appreciation 
of and indebtedness for the submission and publica- 
tion of said criticism. 

However, inasmuch as the author in question has— 

as we see it—failed properly to weigh and take into 
serious consideration factors paramount in vital im- 
portance to theoretical exactitude, we, as members of 
said committee, beg leave to set forth in reply in the 
‘orm of a brief generalization our experience, general 
point of view and justification for the system submit- 
ted to, and for the time being at least, adopted by 
members of our association. 
_No pretense of, or attempt at, accounting perfec- 
tion has been made, our primary aim having been to 
provide merely a system which, as an evolutionary 
step in the direction of intelligent and progressive co- 
operation, involving necessarily a standardization of 
accounting methods generally adopted, would be in 
effect the best available compromise between the thor- 
oughly practicable and the theoretically accurate and 
adequate, taking into due consideration the matter of 
expense incident to the installation and operation of 
an elaborate piece cost system in terms of the compen- 
sating advantages that might thereby accrue to the 
operator, together with his inherent or temperamental 
indifference, if not positive antipathy, toward assum- 
ing and observing the extensive accounting details 
necessarily involved in the operation of such an in- 
tricate and expensive system. 

With this general ideal and point of view in mind, 
‘ve would ask the reader, in order properly to compre- 
hend our position and the difficulties under which we 
have been laboring, to consider carefully the follow- 
ing illustrative comment in reply to some of the more 
‘mportant criticisms submitted as they appeared in 


+ 


the article above referred to, we not desiring to im- 
pose further upon your good nature or the privileges 
ol your valuable space. 

_ First, we must emphatically disagree with our critic 
in his position that it would be very easy and alto- 
gether practicable to determine each month the exact 
value of all logs taken from the pond wherein were 
“ssembled, we can reasonably assume,.logs cut, skidded 
and transported to the pond in a period covering sev- 
eral months, in each month of which total period a 
‘ifferent logging cost to pond would apply. 

; Such a result could be attained only through hav- 
ing at hand ready means for determining the exact 
cost of each and every log cut in the woods when cut, 
skidded and Tailroaded, recording in the mill these 
data as applicable to each log as cut opposite the 
sealing thereof, and the taking of an actual pond in- 
ventory at the installation of the system which could 
be nothing more than an approximate estimate from 
the very nature of the case. 

Applying this general principle to shipments of the 








finished product month by month in order to deter- 
mine with absolute exactitude the cost of same by 
departments, incidentally keeping out of the range 
of the 42 centimeter shells of our theoretical critics, it 
would be necessary to provide means for readily de- 
termining the exact cost when produced of each and 
every board or timber in the entire plant. Suffice it to 
say that the experience of many years of earnest ef- 
fort upon the part of the members of this committee 
individually to impress upon our industrial fraternity 
the many advantages accruing through the adoption 
and maintenance of some sort of a simple and fairly 
accurate and adequate cost accounting system, de- 
pendable at least as to the showing for a period of 
say three consecutive months or more, has taught us 
that the promulgation of such a system—save for pur- 
poses of hilarity—would not carry within itself the 
slightest appeal for favorable consideration to any 
mill operator, excepting only a negligible number, 
within our acquaintance. 

Second, as to a more logical and scientific distribu- 
tion of so called ‘‘Miscellaneous Expense,’’ the posi- 
tion of our critic would appear to be sound from the 
purely accounting standpoint, particularly as to de- 
preciation, were it not for the fact that lumber plant 
depreciation can not be properly classified or defined, 
strictly speaking, as depreciation in the commonly 
accepted sense and identical with depreciation in 
other industries, same being primarily in the nature 
of a reserve against the loss incident to the ultimate 
abandonment of the entire plant when all the avail- 
able timber shall have been finally cut, ordinary wear 
and tear being absorbed into departmental costs. Ob- 
viously, with this principle clearly in mind, to en- 
deavor to distribute this relatively heavy expense 
item equitably and month by month over the various 
departments of the plant in proportion to the footage 
produced or handled, or the use borne by the equip- 
ment thereof, would be clearly erroneous and inde- 
fensible, particularly in view of the fact that the 
volume of product handled by any one department 
varies considerably month by month, perhaps even to 
the shutting down of same for an entire month, and 
the factor of age and disuse, as well as wear and tear 
incident to use, must be properly weighed in deter- 
mining depreciation and would tend therefore to ren- 
der the charging of same as a lump sum against the 
entire number of various operations as a unit the 
more feasible and rational principle. 

In our business in the ordinary processes the first 
step is the acquisition of the timber itself, and the 
second step is the provision for its conversion into 
lumber. The plant, the railroad, and the community 
development are simply a development process, and 
with the cutting of each log of the original purchase 
the plant is depreciated to that extent and, conse- 
quently, the basis is not a basis of depreciation but 
rather a basis of extinguishment and could not prop- 
erly be distributed to the various items produced or 
carried through their various processes of manufac- 
ture. It should be really applied against the stump- 
age charge itself, but for the basis of easy handling, 
and assuming that the sawmill manufactured all the 
timber that was cut in the woods, we make the pro- 
duction of the mill the basis of bearing the provision 
of extinguishment. All items for betterments or im- 
provements which are ordinarily provided in other 
lines of business through the depreciation charge are 
borne, in addition to the extinguishment charge, in 
cost of operation. 

Further discussion in detail of the various criti- 


cisms in question, such as, for instance, the depart- 
mental prorating of taxes, which have long been re- 
garded as a general expense item by no less authority 
than the accounting staff of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in harmony with our practice, would be 
largely futile, purely academic or a mere question of 
authorities, and we must therefore briefly state that 
on such items of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Expense’’ as inter- 
est on investment and taxes on timber some com- 
panies have pursued the practice of capitalizing these 
items against their future cut, but from compilations 
made, based on the present value of stumpage by com- 
pounding interest charges and compounding taxes 
charges for a period of fifteen to twenty years, the 
value of standing timber is so enhanced by this con- 
dition that we have come to the conclusion that there 
could not possibly be, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, any enhancement in the value of timber that 
would absorb this capitalization, and, therefore, it is 
our judgment that such items should be charged di- 
rectly to the operating costs of manufacture of the 
product; and the same principle which we have set 
forth in connection with the extinguishment of the 
property applies here. 


Simplicity Desired 


What the committee on statistics and accounts of 
the Southern Pine Association is striving to get is 
simplicity and comparison of total average costs at 
each of the association members’ plants. 

It should be borne in mind that comparatively few 
of the lumber producers had detail cost accounting 
methods or organizations that would permit of their 
adoption, and the association’s committee accordingly 
endeavored to frame up as a start the simplest possi- 
ble cost sheet with a hope that it would be adopted 
by all, and when a little experience had been gained 
by the individual subscribers then proceed to elabo- 
rate and perfect the distribution and classification of 
expenses. 

The lumber industry in the last several years has 
been absolutely unable to stand the expense incident 
to elaborate cost accounting; hence we have tried to 
create as a starter a simple system yielding approxi- 
mately correct results as to costs over a period of sev- 
eral months, but obtained with comparatively little 
additional accounting expense. In other words, we 
are making use of the organization already existing 
for the production of lumber without adding a corps 
of skilled accountants. 

Finally, while admitting that so far we have been 
successful in enlisting but approximately 35 percent 
of our membership in the installation and operation 
of the relatively simple cost system promulgated, 
thereby proving certain statements above submitted, 
we feel greatly encouraged to that extent at least, 
and very hopeful that in this get-together movement 
we have at least achieved a move in the right di- 
rection, ‘at relatively slight additional cost to the 
operator and incidentally constituting the first really 
valuable results ever achieved in lumber cost figures, 
fairly accurate and upon a comparable basis by mills 
and by companies. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure your readers that 
we shall most heartily welcome any additional intelli- 
gent, fair-minded criticism in the future tendered in 
the spirit of helpful constructive codperation and 
from the point of view we have endeavored to define 
and interpret above. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
Committee on Accounting and Statistics. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., April 29.—A recent shingle mill roof 
fire here is attracting considerable local attention, but 
it is not likely that it will be noted in any of the bulle- 
tins of the National Fire Protection Association inas- 
much as it did not happen to be a shingle roof, although 
upon a shingle mill. This mill was located within the 
city limits where wooden shingles are not permitted and, 
therefore, of course against the owner’s wishes, it was 
necessary to use a roof that had to receive the approval 
of the city fathers. This was a roll composition roofing 
(name of manufacturer furnished on request). On the 
afternoon of April 18 fire occurred in another building, 
which also was roofed with a so-called fireproof roofing. 
Sparks from this building fell upon the fire-resisting roof 
of the shingle mill. It caught fire. It burned. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO A “FIRE-RESISTING” ROOF 


It burned fiercely, and was completely destroyed. 


It was laid on wooden roof sheathing boards. These 
boards did not burn. They were charred in some places, 
especially at the ridge and where there were air openings 
in the sheathing from below giving a draft. Practically, 
however, the wooden sheathing is ready for the reception 
of another ‘‘fire-resisting roof.’’ 


The illustrations herewith tell the story. In the first, 
the opening on the lower left hand side was made by the 
firemen cutting through from underneath in order to 
reach the furnously ‘burning roofing. The second and 
third pictures also show clearly the results of the fire. 

This fire occurred at the mills of the McLaughlin- 
Taylor Company. One of the owners on being asked by 
a curious bystander what the roof was made of replied 


that he thought it had been coated with a mixture of guv- 
powder and gasoline judging by the way it. was burnin: 
POPP DPA PPP PLL 
CUT OF CASCARA BARK LARGE 
WasuineTon, D. C., May 3.—According to a stat 

ment made public by the United States Forest Servic:, 
36,000 pounds of cascara bark were cut on the Siusla\ 
national forest in Oregon during the latter half of 
1915. <A steady demand for this bark for medicin:/ 
purposes is said to exist in the United States and Ev 
rope. Before the war most of the exported produc! 
went to England and Germany. For many years Cali- 
fornia led in the production of cascara bark, exportin: 
as much as 50,000 pounds in one year. The industry 
originated in California about 1865. 








SHOWING RESULTS OF FIRE ON SO-CALLED FIREPROOF ROOFING AT MILL PLANT OF THE McLAUGHLIN-TAYLOR COMPANY, SEATTLE 





DOUGLAS FIR SLEEPERS NEEDED FOR INDIAN ROADS 


Native Timber and Metal Found to Be Impracticable — Annual Decay and Requirements Are Excessive—A Large 
Market Probable—Preservative Treatment a Big Factor—Suggestions for Introducing Trade 


Toronto, OntT., May 1—H. R. McMillan, special 
Canadian trade commissioner, reports to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce as to the market for railway 
sleepers in India.’ That country has a railway system 
totaling 35,825 miles of open line exclusive of double 
track. The average mileage of new line constructed 
yearly for the last ten years has been 700 miles, and in 
addition to the building of over 2,200 miles of road, now 
in progress, negotiations are under way for the construc- 
tion of about 3,600 miles of new road. The two enemies 
of the wooden sleeper are the climate and the white ants. 
Dry rot sets in rapidly and few woods have been found 
that will resist decay more than three or four years. 
White ants, excepting in a few districts, destroy all 
ordinary wooden sleepers in periods varying from a few 
months to two or three years. 

Though one-third of the mileage of Indian railroads is 
laid on steel or cast-iron sleepers the yearly requirement 
for wooden sleepers is very great. The annual demand 
for new track is about 1,300,000 sleepers, and require- 
ments for renewals are about 4,000,000 wooden sleepers. 
It has never been possible for the Indian forests to fill 
this need, as the only woods capable of resisting the at- 
tacks of decay and white ants for a sufficient length of 
time to justify their use are limited in quantity and are 
scattered in the forest. No satisfactory source of sup- 
ply has been discovered, though timber has been tried 
from various parts of the world. Creosoted Baltic pine 
has been in use and in some cases is reported to have 
given excellent service, but it is expected that the high 
price of timber in Europe will keep Baltic pine out of 
India for several years. The Australian eucalyptus was 
tried on a large scale but found unsuitable. Several 
trials have been made of wood from Japan, Siam, Borneo, 
the Philippines and Straits Settlements and though some 
of these woods seem to be satisfactory there is little 
prospect of their furnishing a permanent supply, for 
the reason that the sleeper species are so scattered and 
the organization for getting the timber out is so poor 
that it is impossible to secure large quantities from one 
place at reasonable cost. 

Three considerations limit the use of metal sleepers: 
They do not give good results on new road bed; they can 
not be used on several thousand miles of track in a large 
territory in western India because of salts in the soil; 
they require almost twice the capital investment repre- 
sented in weoden sleepers. 

The annual deficit of sleepers in India which now 
amounts, after the total local production has been ab- 
sorbed, to about 1,000,000 sleepers a year, must con- 
tinue for several years at least to be met in imported 
wooden sleepers. It has not regularly been met during 
the last three years, because of difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient sleepers and because of the unexpected failure 
of the Australian sleepers. There is, in addition to the 
annual demand for 1,000,000 imported sleepers, an ac- 
cumulated deficit of about 6,000,000 sleepers in India 








at the present moment. The high standard maintained 
in India will enable the filling of this deficit to be spread 
over two or three years, but it must be filled within that 
time. 

Preparations are now being made by the forest depart- 
ment in codperation with three railroad companies to 
undertake the preservative treatment of sleepers of In- 
dian woods that are otherwise unfit for use. It is not 
expected, however, that within five years more than 
500,000 sleepers per year can be secured in this manner. 
It is doubtful whether the number can at any time be 
raised above that amount, because of the splendid market 
for timber for other uses and because of the almost in- 
credible mixture of species in the forests, which renders 
logging expensive when only one or two species are 
sought. 

There will therefore remain a large market for im- 
ported sleepers and the only possible important source 
is creosoted Douglas fir. Several cargoes have been im- 
ported during the last four years. With one exception 
they came from the United States, but there have been 
numerous failures among them due to insufficient sea- 
soning and improper creosoting methods. 

Another trouble with a large proportion of the Douglas 
fir sleepers has been carelessness of manufacture. The 
sleepers arrived 14-inch to 14-inch scant in thickness and 
width. Certain specifications required that there should 
be no knots under the rail. Some shippers paid no at- 
tention to this point. 

Price is an important factor in favor of Douglas fir. 
The price in India is set by deodar and sal, neither of 
which requires bearing plates when used with flat-footed 
rails. Deodar gives a life of twelve years and costs 
$1.60 to $1.75 a sleeper. Sal gives a life of fifteen years 
and costs $1.92 to $2.24 each though occasionally it may 
be purchased for $1.60. Creosoted Douglas fir requires 
bearing plates at a cost of 32 to 48 cents per sleeper 
and there is also inland freight to be paid. The price 
paid for Douglas fir ¢. i. f. Indian ports has been about 
$1.44 each and the cost of bearing plate has raised the 
cost of the sleeper to $1.76 to $1.94 each. It will be 
necessary for Douglas fir to give a life of ten to twelve 
years to insure for it a wide use, and should it be devel- 
oped that for about $1.44 each or at most $1.60 Douglas 
fir sleepers can be produced that will give over twelve 
years’ life a very great trade will inevitably result. 

In coneluding his report Mr. MacMillan points out the 
necessity of improving creosoting methods, so as to pro- 
duce sleepers especially adapted to the Indian market, 
as owing to the failure of previous shipments the work 
of introducing Douglas fir sleepers to India must be 
started anew; and makes the following suggestions: 

1. The specifications should be discussed with the pur- 
chasing railroad in order that any cutting of the sleepers, 
such as cutting a canted bed for the rail, as is done on some 
railroads, may be done before creosoting. 


2. Great care should be taken to cut sleepers full size so 
as to allow for shrinkage. 


3. Arrangements should be made with the purchasing rail- 
road, particularly if the sleepers are to be used in a hot, dry 
district, to experiment with lots of sleepers seasoned to 
different degrees of moisture content, to learn if damaging 
checking can be prevented. It is possible that for such re- 
gions Sa moisture content should be reduced to about 12 
percent. 


4. Similarly, experiments should be conducted with vari- 
ous grades of oil to ascertain if greater success may not be 
secured with a heavier oil that will not evaporate in the 
extremely hot weather. 


5. Experiments should also be conducted to develop if 
possible the most satisfactory and most economical bearing 
peed for creosoted Douglas fir sleepers. All railroads find 
t necessary to use bearing plates on creosoted sleepers. The 
cost of different types varies from 32 cents to 48 cents per 
sleeper. It will probably be found that the more expensive 
plates, which tend to raise the cost of creosoted Douglas 
fir sleepers, may be reduced in price, and-that a type may be 
evolved that will be less likely to cut the sleeper. 


6. The inspection of the creosoting process should be very 
thorough and should extend to tests of the moisture content 
of the sleepers and to tests of the effect of treatment on the 
strength of the wood. 


7. The shipments should be made so as to avoid the mon- 
soon. Deck loads coming through the monsoon are believed 
to check more when shipped to the interior. 


8. Arrangements should be made to get inspection reports 
on the sleepers and if need be samples for examination of 
the important types of failure. 

There should be no doubt about the possibility of 
producing creosoted Douglas fir sleepers suitable for the 
Indian market. It can not be done, however, by turning 
job lots of sleepers loose on the Indian railroads and 
hoping for the best. It can only be done by keeping in 
touch with the conditions under which the sleepers are 
used and improving the processes of seasoning and creo- 
soting. 





LABOR OPPOSES SHINGLES 


Houston, TEX., May 2.—By the provisions of a meas- 
ure advocated by the Fort Worth delegation to the 
annual convention of the State Federation of Labor, 
which met in Houston last week, shingles and wooden 
material in construction work are seriously affected. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, During the last- year much prosperity and 
many lives have been destroyed by fire within the con- 
fines of our State; and 

WHEREAS, We believe it to be the duty of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor to do at all times whatsoever 
it can to protect life and property, and knowing that danger 
from fire can be reduced to a minimum by the use of some 
noncombustible roofing material, be it 

Resolved, That the incoming legislative committee of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor be instructed to make @ 
special study of this condition and present a bill to the 
next legislature that will afford the citizens of Texas ace 
quate protection. 


Special reference was made to the recent fires in 
Texas, notably the Paris (Tex.) fire, and the blame 
was laid on shingle roofs. 
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FIRE FIGHTING WORK COMMENDED AND CRITICISED 





Ideho Timber Protective Associations Found to Be Highly Efficient—Forest Service Official Suggests Changes in 
Administrative Organization, Operating Bases and in Other Directions 


Through the courtesy of officials of the United 
States Forest Service the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
secured for review a copy of the very complete and 
valuable report made by R. P. McLaughlin, forest 
supervisor of the Blackfeet National Forest in Mon- 
tana, which is a report of his inspection of the four 
privately controlled timber protective associations in 
northern Idaho, maintained chiefly by contributions 
from the lumber companies and timber owners in that 
region. These, of course, come under Government in- 
spection because of the operation of the Weeks’ law, 
under which the Government allots certain funds to 
assist in the operation of these companies. 

This report is an extremely valuable one to the 
locality under study inasmuch as it is a very careful 
review of the efficiency of operation of these organi- 
zations and gives certain sperific suggestions for im- 
provement of this efficiency. It is, however, of wider 
interest in that the remedies proposed involve a very 
thorough description of the organization and opera- 
tion of a modern fire-fighting body, and it is the latter 
portion of the report to which most consideration will 
here be given. It is, by all means, the best treatise 
on the practical fighting of forest fires which thus far 
has found its way into print. 

The system described is in effect that which has 
been developed upon the Blackfeet National Forest 
and for which this author claims that it has ‘‘in- 
ereased the efficiency of the protective organization on 
this forest by at least 80 percent. It has reduced the 
cost of protection here 75 percent and reduced the 
loss by 85 percent.’’ 


The report suggests a central administrative organi- 


zation for all four associations including a board of 
directors consisting of five members and the superin- 
tendent of fire works, under whom would be a chief 
warden and deputy warden for each of the four asso- 
ciation districts, and under these, of course, the fire 
guard and laborers. The further suggestions of the 
report are as follows: 


Boundaries 


‘<The most ideal unit for administration is one whose 
exterior boundaries are so regularly drawn as to make 
the body of the unit nearly or wholly compact. Segre- 
gated units or unusually elongated units with exces- 
sively irregular and length boundaries are not possible 
to close, direct, intensive, and economical supervision 
and protection.’?’ 

The rest of the pararaph under this heading, 
‘‘Boundaries,’’ is devoted to suggestions for changes 
= boundaries, accompanied by a map illustrating 
them. 

Bases of Operation 


“Bases of operation may be classified under three 
heads, viz.—headquarters bases, supply bases, and 
control bases. If it were possible to lay out a pro- 
tective unit in the form of a complete circle, with 
all the lines of communication converging toward its 
centey, the ideal location of any base of operation 
would be precisely at the center. For a circle of 
limited area, wherein the combination of headquarters, 
supply and control bases are located identically at 
the center, the acme of base location is reached. In 
practice this ideal, is impossible. An effort should 
be made, though, to approach the ideal as nearly as 
possible in selecting the several bases of operation. 


Headquarters Base 


‘‘Since no protective unit has yet been made to con- 
form to the outlines of a perfect circle, the nearest 
approach to the ideal location of a headquarters’ base 
for a certain region is in that town or city which 
represents that region’s real center of activity. Often 
this industrial center is also geographically central 
with lines of communication and transportation from 
throughout the region converging there, in which case 
the site is most nearly perfect for the location of a 
headquarters base. From such a base, the chief execu- 
tive office can give the most efficient direction and 
supervision to the work within his jurisdiction.’’ 

"he report then criticises the location of the head- 
quarters base in the Clearwater district and recom- 
mends a change, but states that the headquarters in 
the other three association districts appear to be well 


Selected. 


The Supply Bases 


_.,-he relationship of supply bases to a protective 
"as tay be either general or local. Spokane, as a 
rot! ny base, is practically unlimited as to its capacity 
or ‘urnishing provisions, equipment and labor. Its 
wei ‘vidual location makes its relationship to the sev- 
— protective units general. Its chief function in 
connection with this problem is to sunply the defi- 
“‘encies and augment the resources of the local bases 
t supply.’? 

an he writer then discusses the present supply bases 
and states that their wide distribution over the en- 
re region is a great advantage. He goes on with the 
‘oowing recommendation: 

PPE increase in the number and distribution of 
distri bases is urgently recommended. Their 
pega ution should be made in the remoter parts of 
tab Broboatine unit, and should coincide with the dis- 
Ir a of the protective force. (See map, page 17.) 
its a » the distribution of the protective force and 
“S attendant equipment and supplies practically 





amounts to an increase in the number and distribution 
of the local bases of supply. 

**Such improvised and temporary bases may be, for 
the purpose of clearer discussion, properly designated 
control bases.’’ 

The Control Base 


‘*In forest protection the logical location for a 
control base is that strategical point in a given region 
the development and use of which affords the greatest 
facilities for aggressive control and suppression of 
all the fires which may occur within that region. Any 
point at which one or more properly equipped men are 
stationed for the definite purpose of controlling fires 
is technically a control base—a subsidiary or auxiliary 
base of supply. The proper selection of these bases 
is one of the mightiest factors in securing effective 
and efficient protection. The position of a control 
force in a given field at the time a fire is discovered 
there (assuming that they are properly equipped and 
disciplined and that no time was lost in reporting the 
fire to them), is an important factor, determining 
pretty much how large that fire will grow before it 
can be extinguished by this force. 

**In remote parts of the country the junction of 
several ridges, streams, roads or trails is often a point 
of strategic value. From this point the control force 
is able to command a large field by way of these radi- 
ating routes of transportation, however excellent or 
meagre these routes ‘may be.’’ 

The author then calls attention to a map indicating 
a number of such strategic points where control forces 
are to be grouped. 

Forest Protection 


‘¢There are two distinct operations involved in the 
prevention of destructive forest fires. Logically the 
first one is to discover the fires,—technically called 
‘detection.’ The second and consequent operation is 
to confine them and effectively put them out,—desig- 
nated ‘control and suppression.’ 

‘¢The superintendent of fire wardens should prevent 
a confusion of these terms among the members of the 
field force and should see that in actual practice the 
activities of the one are not merged with the other. 
Complete and efficient forest protection will never be 
attained and finally realized until these operations are 
recognized as distinctly separate activities, requiring 
in the one case men technically trained and in the 
other men skilled in the art of fire fighting. 

*¢Several universities in the West are now prepared 
to furnish capable and conscientious young men spe- 
cially trained in the science of detection. The serv- 
ices of several of these young men have always proved 
the practical value of such training. In justice to the 
associations, to the universities, and to the young men 
in particular, I would not recommend, at present, their 
wholesale employment. Obviously, these young men 
would be required to work under the disadvantages 
of much prejudice and a system not yet standardized 
sufficiently to harmonize with their training. The 
employment of such trained men should take place 
gradually, with the growth of the organization. The 
demand for them will be sufficiently insistent sooner 
or later.’’ 

. Detection 


‘<Tdeal detection is that intensive and hourly watch, 
complete over a specific region, by which fires are dis- 
covered in their incipiency, accurately located by an 
operation of mechanical precision and mathematical 
nicety, and, thereupon, promptly reported to the proper 
authority for action. With the fulfillment. of this 
function the responsibilities of the detection force 
have been capably met. 

**To require or permit them to exercise the functions 
of the control force without any limitation results in the 
complete breakdown of detection in each specific instance. 
Detection is a fundamental and distinct element in the 
science of forest protection, and it can not be merged with 
the functions of the control force without paying the 
penalty of disaster. 

‘“My observations during the last summer revealed 
many instances where the lookout was vacated by the 


observer, he having voluntarily assumed the duties of . 


the smoke chaser. In one instance a certain lookout to 
my knowledge was practically vacant for four days and 
probably for an actual period of double that time. The 
observer had gone with a crew to fight fire. As a con- 
sequence, several other fires started in the meantime, 
in the same region, whose discovery was delayed and on 
which action toward control was further delayed. The 
inefficiency of this method was clearly reflected in each 
succeeding operation. The observer in this case was not 
to blame for this breakdown. The fault was wholly the 
method which he had been required and taught to follow. 
Those fires combined should not have exceeded ten acres. 
They actually burned over nearly 200 acres, I am told. 


Development of Lookouts 


‘*In the past the expedient method of lookout de- 
velopment has been justified. Now a more substantial 
and permanent development of lookouts contributes to 
the highest degree of effectiveness of the particular 
lookouts and also to the personal efficiency of the indi- 
vidual observers. 

‘‘In the appendix to this report will be found a dia- 
gram and brief description of each lookout I visited this 
summer, showing their present status. In any contem- 


. 


plated improvement of these it is worth while first to 
study the condition of each as there shown. 

““The purpose of development of lookouts should be to 
obtain the maximum of effective range of vision—to 
make an hourly watch thereon possible—and, finally, 10 
eliminate the unnecessary time which elapses between the 
moment of the origin of the fire and the moment of its 
report by the observer to the proper control force. A 
system thus devised and properly regulated affords 
opportunities for the administrative organization to trace 
lost motion to its source and definitely establish the 
responsibility for inefficiency. 

“*Tf efficiency is to be required of the observer, ade- 
quate lookout facilities are prerequisite. The observer, 
therefore, should be furnished with an observatory suit- 


able for his abode and place of business, in which pro- 
vision is made for his personal comfort and convenience, 
as well as for the exercise of his official duties. He 


should be equipped with the modern lookout instruments, 
consisting, first, of an accurate map of the region con- 


cerned, with means provided for its orientation, and on 
which the point from which the observations are taken 
is carefully defined; second, a sight rule alidade of 
proper length; third, a telephone; fourth, an alidade 


for the purpose of making graphic and panoramic maps. 
A definite plan of action should be furnished each ob- 
server; also a definite plan of study to occupy his spare 
moments. In addition to their current work of locating 
and reporting fires, each should be able at the end of the 
season to produce a panoramic map of the region sur- 
rounding their respective peaks, similar to the map of 
Grizzly Mountain shown in the appendix. Each observer 
ought also to be able to supply some valuable weather 
records. In the course of a few years the exact possi- 
bilities of each specific lookout will have become pretty 
much a matter of record. To be of value for compari- 
son and study, and from which to draw conclusions, these 
records need be in some degree uniform in character and 
purpose. An administrative organization, having clearly 
in mind some definite plan, is, therefore, necessary to 
secure these records persistently, uniformly and con- 
sistently for all four associations. Except for the Pend 
d’Oreille, in the budgets for each association I have 
shown estimates for the development of those certain 
lookouts which seem to me desirable. ’’ 


Completeness of the Detection System 

Under this head the writer reviews a map showing how 
the lines of observation from the various lookout points 
overlap and stating that a certain amount of duplication 
in detection is desirable for thoroughness. He points out 
the portions of the territories which are not under ob- 
servation from any of the lookouts. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of this showing is that nine-tenths of the detection 
in one region is provided by adjacent lookouts upon 
national forests. 

Special Problems Affecting Detection 

‘“There are a few special problems directly connected 
with detection which require particular mention. During 
the period of the usual fire season drouth is frequently 
accompanied by haze, which more or less obscures the 
vision of the observers. During such hazy weather the 
vision at any time toward the suu is usually most ob- 
scure. I suggest that: the problem be made a subject of 
special study. It is possible that a study would reveal, 
among other things, that the defects of the intensity of 
the hourly watch at such times could be materially off- 
set by devising a plan in which the observers as a unit 
could, upon notice from a proper authority, direct and 
concentrate their vision to the East or toward the West, 
as the conditions of haze may warrant. 

‘¢ Another problem looms big—demanding special study 
—which seems to me far more disastrous in its conse- 
quences than haze; and that is the one of brush dis- 
posal, Slash burning is far-reaching in its effects, since 
the smoke therefrom drifts over the whole region and is 
sure seriously to handicap and, at times, cause a com- 
plete breakdown of detection. The problem is com- 
plicated by the difference in the methods of cutting as 
pursued by the different lumber companies and, further, 
by the conflicting interests of the timber owners, lum- 
ber companies and settlers. I am not able even to sug- 
gest a solution of it. The superintendent of fire wardens 
in solving it must consider all interests concerned and 
finally arrive at a plan that will harmonize with prac- 
tical logging operations, with the requirements of set- 
tlers, and with the interests of efficient timber pro- 
tection. 

The Weeks Law Fund 


‘‘The Weeks law fund is appropriated for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams. The 
district forester has been made responsible for its effect- 
ive use in this region. In order fully to redeem that 
responsibility without seeming to inquire too much into 
the private affairs of the association the fund should be 
made available for a specific phase of timber protection, 
rather than for timber protection indiscriminately. I, 
therefore, recommend that the Weeks law fund be used 
for detection, as far as it will go, to cover, primarily, 
those regions which may be chiefly considered as water- 
sheds of navigable streams. In the budget, and on 
the map, page 17, I have shown where, it seems to me, 
these Weeks law observers should be stationed to con- 
form to the plan. As heretofore the Weeks law men 
will be directly responsible to the respective organiza- 
tions of the several timber protective associations. The 
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district forester, however, should retain the power and 
privilege of inspecting the character of their work and 
the standard of detection attained. The report of the 
inspection should be made annually available to the 
several associations concerned, 

‘‘The budget, which forms a part of this report, is 
more in the nature of a financial statement of the annual 
eost of the organization which is proposed to the asso- 
ciations. However, this, or a similar form, may be used, 
showing the complete distribution of the personnel 
throughout the region of each association. On the same 
form it is desired that the period of employment of each 
member be shown. The salaries of the individual mem- 
bers may be omitted, but the total salaries ought to be 
shown and, also, the total cost proposed annually. The 
aereage of private owners and the State of Idaho as 
well as the total contributing acreage should be given. 
A map should accompany the budget showing the rela- 
tive locations of the protective force, similar to the 
method indicated on page 17. This information should 
be furnished the district forester as the basis for the 
apportionment of the Weeks law fund. 

‘*By referring to the map, page 10, it will be seen 
that practically nine-tenths of the detection in the 
Pend d’Oreille region is supplied by the Kanikau and 
Pend d’Oreille national forests. Considering this fact 
and the relative hazards I recommend the apportion- 
ment of the Weeks law fund as follows: 





SS ee eee ere mere ss ae tT 
TO PPT eR ree 900.00 
EE ROR SR ee rr eevee a eg rae 900.00 
SS ORE EES TEER ee 900.00 
NERS RM MODITRIN . 5 65 5 00 55.4.6 wes 6.6.5.0 ow 100.00 
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Control and Suppression 

‘‘When detection has been so thoroughly systema- 
tized and developed that all lapsed time between the 
amount of origin of the fire and the amount of its 
discovery and report is practically eliminated or re- 
duced to the minimum the first step in scientific fire 
protection has been taken. The next logical step is 
the development and perfection of a system designed 
specially to put the fires out. It will be recognized 
that putting fires out is as distinct an operation in 
timber protection as logging is distinct from milling 
in lumber operations. The perfection of the control 
organization aims chiefly at the development of the 
power of aggressive action. This can be attained 
only by the proper establishment of control units, by 
a thorough standardization of equipment and methods, 
and by mobilization of plans devised and prepared in 
advance of any anticipated need. 


Control Units 


‘<The establishment of properly correlated units of 
control is a very necessary step toward order and 
system of fire suppression. The several control units, 
which have so far proved to be successful in actual 
practice, are designated as first, the smoke chaser— 
one man; second, the five man crew (or squad); third, 
the fifty-four man crew (or platoon); fourth, the one 
hundred-eight man crew (or company). 

‘‘The correlation of these units needs to be so pro- 
vided by virtue of their equipment and tools, that one 
may be readily merged with, or converted into the 
others. 

‘“‘Tf the detection force is able properly to redeem 
its responsibility it should be possible for the first 
and second units of control successfully to handle at 
least ninety-nine out of every one hundred fires with- 
out the use of a larger force. Each association ought, 
therefore, to place in the field a sufficient number of 
men of each fire season fairly well to fill the ranks 
of the first and second contro! units. It is believed 
that the number of fire guards heretofore usually em- 
ployed is sufficient to supply the first and second con- 
trol units. The distribution of these men at certain 
control bases, as I have shown on map, page 17, makes 
it possible for them to be available in emergency, 
either as individual smoke chasers, or grouped as five- 
man crews. 

The Smoke Chaser 

‘«The smoke chaser is the smallest unit of the con- 
trol foree and consists of only one man, ready and 
fully equipped to respond upon a moment’s notice to 
go to any fire within reach from his particular control 
base. He is the star minute man of the organization, 
whose chief function is to suppress fires while they 
are yet small, To perform this the location of his 
control base (see preceding discussion of control base) 
as well as the character of his equipment require due 
consideration. quipped and developed as a ‘min- 
ute’ man he constitutes an indeepndent fire fighting 
unit. If not equipped and developed with this aim 
primarily in view he is, comparatively, an inefficient, 
ineffective, idle wanderer of the woods. He may be 
called a smoke chaser, patrolman, fireguard or any 
other preferable name, but in reality he is practically 
nothing, if he is unable to perform the special func- 
tions of a ‘minute’ man. I would have the smoke 
chasers properly equipped and grouped at the several 
control bases—in close touch with the telephone. From 
there they may be dispatched, either singly—an indi- 
vidual ‘minute’ man—or collectively—as squads of five 
men—to fires as they may occur. Practical and ener- 
getic woodsmen are best adapted to this work. I 
would equip each smoke chaser with a kit similar, at 
least, or better than the following: 








Weight, 

Ibs. Oz. 
ON a eee ree es er eee 0 0 
DMO COOMTBIDET), ooo os6 0's 00's Hews ows 1 14 
1 double bitted axe in sheath............... 3 4 
1 U. S. Army intrenching shovel in sheath.. 2 2 
1 U. S. army intrenching pick in sheath..... 2 10 
ee cae i eee 0 4 
me oy 8 rr Pee 0 4 
2 REDO DOORG: 6. 2 ie cea resese 0 8 
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Quart bucket, containing: 
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Five Man Crew 


‘«The second and next largest unit of control is the 
squad of five men. This unit may be composed of five 
regularly employed smoke chasers, or five residents, 
or five temporary laborers, or any combination thereof 
that can readily be made available as a squad of five 
men. The purpose of the squad is to control fires, 
which one or perhaps two or three smoke chasers are 
unable to suppress. The development of this unit con- 
sists, mainly, in devising and standardizing a com- 
plete outfit of equipment, tools, and rations, avail- 
able for transportation and use in any party of the 
field. By having one or two outfits of this kind, 
placed at each of the several control bases within 
a certain region, the plan of attack on any fire within 
that region is greatly simplified. Lost motion is more 
perfectly overcome. And aggressive action is possible. 
By referring to page 11, the contents and character 
of such an outfit is clearly suggested. The portability 
of the unit for shipment, or as a cargo, is manifest. 
Its flexibility is shown to be practical. An the im- 
perishability of the rations is quite evident. 

‘‘The intensive development of this and the smoke 
chaser unit may be relied upon to give sufficient and 
proper control of fires during the average season of 
any region, provided these two units are properly sup- 
ported by efficient detection. 

‘*TIn each budget I have indicated the number of 
these units apparently needed, and what seems to me 
to be the most practical base at which they may be 
located. 

‘“*In ease of necessity it is perfectly practical to 
duplicate and even triplicate this unit, when rein- 
forcing the forces attacking any fire. When a fire 
has grown to such dimensions as to require twenty or 
more men, the third control unit is then very likely 
needed. 

The Fifty-Four Man Crew (or Platoon) 

‘*The third control unit consists of a minimum crew 
of twenty-four men, or a maximum of fifty-four men. 
The purpose of a unit of this size is to provide a 
systematic means for securing the control of fires that 
have grown beyond the power of one, two, three or 
four squads successfully to handle. Usually, when 
such a large crew is required on any one fire, most of 
the laborers are hired temporarily and shipped in, 
oftentimes from a distance. It has always been a 
problem to supply adequate facilities for feeding, hous- 
ing, lodging and equipping large crews in remote re- 
gions, without an untold amount of lost motion and 
ineffective effort. Since to maintain one or more crews 
of this size on hand at all times is decidedly imprac- 
tical, the next most practical thing to do is to provide 
and standardize an equipment that is immediately 
available for the use of a crew of this size. It will be 
noted that this unit of equipment is so devised that 
flexibility of size of crew is possible without impairing 
the prime factor of the equipment—namely, porta- 
bility. It will further be noted that this equipment is 
so composed that it can easily be merged with and 
converted into the equipment of the fourth unit of 
control. In each budget is shown where, to my mind, 
these several fifty-four men units of equipment may 
be placed to be most available.’ 


The One Hundred Eight Man Crew (or Company) 


‘‘The fourth unit of control consists of a minimum 
crew of fifty-four men or a maximum of 108 men. 
The purpose of this unit is to provide a systematic 
means for securing the control of fires that have grown 
beyond the power of the third unit of control success- 
fully to handle. The majority of laborers composing 
this crew are employed temporarily and frequentiv 
shipped in from a distance. The problem of shelter- 
ing, feeding, lodging and equipping crews of this size 
in remote regions is usually attended by an excessive 
amount of lost motion and wasted effort. To elimi- 
nate or reduce to the very minimum all wasted effort 
and lapsed time, a standard equipment may be pro- 
vided for the use of such a crew, and placed at one 
or more control bases, where it is immediately avail- 
able. In each budget is shown where, it seems to 
me, they may be located most advantageously. 

‘*TIn devising and standardizing equipment for any 
unit of control, elements or parts of each unit must be 
reasonably durable to meet the need for which they 
are provided. They must be of sufficient number and 
size to meet the required capacity. There must be 
a uniformity in kind and character to permit the utili- 
zation of space and elimination of bulkiness. Their 
uniformity must be gaged so that they may be nested 
and made up into compact cargoes. Each unit must 
be readily convertible to use of greater or lesser units 
of control. Each individual unit must be controlled 
in such a way as to permit a certain degree of flexi- 
bility in the size of the crew. And, lastly, each must 
be readily and expeditiously portable by any and every 
feasible means of transportation available. 

‘‘The factors to be considered, therefore, in stand- 
ardizing any equipment of this nature are durability, 
capacity, uniformity, compactness, convertibility, flexi- 
bility and portability. 

Standardization of Tools 

‘*No standardization of fire fighting equipment is 

wholly complete without a standardization of the fire 


— 


fighting tools. What particular tools are most ::efy] 
and practical under all conditions is still an open cues. 
tion. At the present time we are all pretty well «reed 
that the axe, the saw, the shovel and the mattock or 
grub hoe are primary essentials, There is a diffc:ence 
of opinion as to the relative value of these tools, ‘iow. 
ever. My observations this summer have convinced 
me that the associations do not attach enough value 
to the use of the mattock. As a consequence ‘here 
are frequent gaps or breaks in the trenches that were 
supposedly made to confine the fire. I saw many zaps 
of this kind in the trenches where fire had pxssed 
through, which resulted in a complete loss of the 
trenches and effort and money expended in making 
them. Literally fighting fire is hard digging, and must 
result in a complete and continuous trench of from 
two to three or more feet in width dug to mineral soil, 

‘‘Even with the difference of opinion as to the 
relative practical value and usefulness of the tool, a 
standard unit of tools should be established. The modi- 
fication of this unit can be made from time to time, 
as their respective value and kind are determined, 
Whatever unit may be adopted its use, when required, 
should be insisted upon. -This unit. ought to be 
the number required to supply the least control unit, 
or the five man crew. For larger crews, multiples of 
this unit may be secured. To be sure, tools in multi- 
ples of the five man unit will afford a number of indi- 
vidual tools in excess of the number of men comprising 
the larger unit of control, but this very excess is 
needed to make the crew flexible. 

‘“‘The standard unit for five men is here suggested: 

2 double-bitted axes. 

2 long-handled shovels. 


8 mattocks and handles. 
1 crosscut saw—6 foot. 


Caching Tools 


‘*When once a standard unit has been adopted, one 
or more of those units should be cached here and 
there at such strategic points as the forks of trails, 
roads, streams etc. For instance, at two forks of 
trails, roads or streams, two tool units are usually 
desirable; at three forks, three tool units are required 
ete. The city fire department’s scheme of placing a 
hydrant on the corner of each block is analogous to the 
scheme of caching fire fighting tools at certain points 
where they are considered to be most accessible for 
use in a particular region. A system of tool caching, 
well planned, to maintain the integrity of the unit, 
and carefully located at the most strategic points is a 
step that makes it possible to overcome 75 percent of 
the difficulties of transportation when mobilizing for 
an attack on any particular fire. 

Maps 

‘*When all the foregoing steps have been taken, 
the organization is still incomplete, until the plans 
have become the acquired knowledge and practice of 
the entire protective force. The superintendent of fire 
wardens should, therefore, provide each member of the 
entire force with a definite set of fire plans, instruc- 
tions correlated with a standard and uniform map. 
The map should contain sufficient land lines and 
topographical detail to permit the accurate location of 
all lookout points; tool caches, bases of operation, lines 
of communication, units of equipment, and the several 
units of control. This map and the accompanying in- 
structions are practically the blue prints and specifica- 
tions designed for mobilizing the various control units 
for attack on any fire that may occur within the 
region. 

‘*Special maps should be prepared for each specific 
lookout and duplicates of it furnished to respective 
control bases. 

Mobilization 


No systematic plan of mobilization can possibly be 
conceived until the equipment is standardized, units of 
equipment established, tool caches made, control units 
adopted, accurate fire plan maps prepared, instructions 
placed in the hands of each member of the force and 
the entire force has become accustomed to dealing 
with the whole problem in the terms of established 
units. When these few preliminaries have been 
achieved time schedules may then be prepared and 
diagrammed. Eventually these time schedules and dia- 
grams may be more extensively accomplished, covering 
in detail all routes and means of transportation. They 
should be prepared spearately for each distinct unit 
of control. Finally, it should be possible to determine 
the hours of travel time required for each unit of 
control to mobilize for attack on the scene of any fire 
that may occur within a specified area. 

‘After all these or equally thorough plans have been 
put into practice, then only can it be assumed that 
the white pine belt of northern Idaho has adequate 
protection. 

The Cost of the Proposed Plan 


‘‘The cost of the plan that is here proposed is sum 
marized here below. The cost per acre to the Clear- 
water association under-the plan proposed is 614 cents, 
as against a former annual cost of 5 cents. However; 
the annual deterioration per acre in burned timber on 
the Clearwater has been for the last four years about 
5 cents. The annual cost per acre to this association 
for deterioration of timber burned plus the annual cost 
of protection is 10 cents. The estimated annual cost 
per acre for the deterioration of timber burned, under 
the plan of organization proposed, is %4 cents. The 
total annual cost, therefore is 744 cents. . 

‘‘The actual annual cost per acre for deterioration 
of burned timber. over the entire region of the four 
associations is 24%4 cents. The annual cost per acre for 
deterioration for the entire region of the four ass 


(Concluded on Page 58) 
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NEW LUMBER MANUFACTURING DISTRICT STARTED 


Heavy Mill Activity Begun in Eastern-Central Oregon, Railroad Extension Making Development Possible —Combined 
Cut of Two Plants to Total More Than a Hundred Million Feet Yearly 


BEND, ORE., May 1.—At this point, 150 miles south of 
the Columbia River in eastern central Oregon on the 
Deschutes River, is Bend, metropolis of the Deschutes Val- 
ley, where stand billions of feet of excellent pine timber, 
and here a new pine lumber manufacturing district has 
been opened up. This is the last section to be opened to 
lumber manufacturing in the western country and there 
will be but few more. Another that will come into notice 
and be placed on the lumber map within the next year or 
two is the Clearwater region in northern Idaho, toward 
which district the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
plans this year to build an extension from the present 
terminus of its line at Elk River, Ida. 

Thus to Bend, the metropolis of the Deschutes Valley, 
eomes the distinction of being the newest lumber manu- 
facturing district in the great region west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Deschutes Valley lies east of the Cas- 
eades range of mountains in central Oregon, and at an 
elevation of about 4,000 feet above sea level the pine 
timber grows in an environment particularly suited to 
its development, producing a lumber that is soft and 
light in weight. The timber is a continuation of the 
pine of northern California, about Weed and McCloud, 
and extends over into the Klamath Basin in southern 
‘vegon and up through the Deschutes Valley. While a 
western pine, it is known as California white pine and 
Deschutes Valley pine. 

Several years ago the Hill and Harriman lines entered 
into a race building up the Deschutes Canyon and into 
the Deschutes Valley from the Columbia River basin and 
there was heated rivalry for a period, the two lines 
extending side by side for a hundred miles or more. 
Peace was eventually declared between the rival roads 
and the latter part of the line, extending into Bend, was 
built jointly and is now operated jointly by the two 
roads, one running a train out to the north in the morn- 
ing and the other running a night train. These two 
roads give the sawmill at Bend shipping facilities over 
both the Harriman and Hill lines and their connections, 
making 2 splendid shipping arrangement to all parts of 
the middle West and East. 

While there has been a small mill at Bend for several 
years, operated by the Bend Company, and owned jointly 
by the Brooks-Scanlon and the Meuller interests, of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, it made only five or six million feet of 
lumber a year, that was largely used locally. This plant 
was burned last year. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Company was the first to complete 
its plant at Bend. It began sawing April 23, and 
with the great battery of dry kilns, planing mill, sash 
and door eut up factory and box factory is one of the 
most complete plants to be found anywhere, operating 
night and day on a basis of 75,000,000 feet annually. 
Provision is made for adding in the near future a third 
band to the two now in operation, or building alongside 








another unit sawmill, similar to the present one, equipped 
with two band mills, so that its output will be increased 
from 50 percent to 100 percent within the next few 
months. Its splendid operations are under the manage- 
ment of Thomas A. McCann, who also has supervision 
over all of the Shevlin interests in the West, including 
the plant of the Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont.; 
but he has his home at Bend and spends most of his 
time here, visiting Libby once or twice a month. 


Another Plant Across the River 


Across the Deschutes River from the Shevlin-Hixon 
Company’s plant is the new sawmill of the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Lumber Company, which began sawing April 21, it 
being the good fortune of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative to see the first board taken off from the 
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BEND, ORE., AND ITS RAIL CONNECTIONS 


first log sawed in it, and so well was the plant constructed 
that the machinery operated as smoothly as if it had 
been running for months. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company’s plant is equipped with two bands, and adjoin- 
ing is a planing mill. The box factory and the dressed 
lumber sheds will soon be completed. It will operate 
days only, manufacturing about 40,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually. Having owned timber in the vicinity of 
Bend for the last fifteen years the Brooks-Scanlon inter- 
ests have for some time contempiated the building of the 
plant that is now being completed. John P. Keyes is 
general manager and Harry Brooks has charge of the 
sales, both these former Minneapolis lumbermen who have 
been a part of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company’s 
executive force for many years. 


Opening Up Eastern Oregon 


With the ending of the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company, the Harriman line, and the Ore 
gon Trunk, the Hill line, at Bend, there was left a vast 
region in eastern Oregon, much of which is heavily tim- 
bered, without railroads that are necessary for its devel 
opment. A plan is now under way for supplying these, 
directed by Robert E. Strahorn, a railroad promoter and 
builder of the West, who has been more than usually 
successful in his building of the North Coast Railroad, 
and who directed the electrification of the Southern 
Pacific’s interests in Oregon; and this great region of 
eastern Oregon is now looking to him for its salvation. 
Several months ago Mr. Strahorn resigned as head of 
the Harriman system of electrical lines in Oregon to 
organize the Oregon-California & Eastern Railway, of 
which he is the head and which proposes building about 
400 miles of railroad in central Oregon, beginning at 
Bend and extending south to Silver Lake, Ore., or 
vicinity, then branching, one branch to connect with the 
Southern Pacific line through Klamath Falls, Ore.; and 
the other to connect with the Nevada, California & Ore 
gon Railroad at Lakeview, Ore., near the California 
boundary line. Somewhere between Bend and Silver 
Lake it is proposed to build eastward and connect with 
the present extension of the Oregon Short Line that now 
terminates at Harney Valley. When this project is 
completed the lumber from Bend can go east directly 
by the Oreggn Short Line and across southern Idaho 
or south to California, and there are rumors of possible 
Western Pacific connections that would make another 
outlet to the east. 

Mr. Strahorn is a man of force and determination. 
He went to Spokane several years ago and projected a 
railroad from Spokane through eastern Washington to 
Portland and Seattle. He was termed the ‘‘man of 
mystery’’ and his backing was unknown, yet he suc- 
ceeded in constructing many miles of his contemplated 
road, which was afterward acquired by the Harriman 
system. He now leaves that road to take up the work 








SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY (LEFT) 


AND BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER COMPANY (RIGHT) SAWMILL PLANTS ON DESCHUTES RIVER AT BEND, 
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of furnishing central Oregon with railroad facilities. 
That he will succeed he is confident, and before leaving 
Bend a few days ago on a thousand-mile automobile 
trip over the projected line, he spoke optimistically to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative of the future 
of central Oregon with its timber resources and agricul- 
tural possibilities, Incidentally it may be stated that 
along in the late ’70s, when a young man in the Black 
Hills region of South Dakota, Mr. Strahorn wrote for 
some time of the timber resources of that section for the 
Northwestern Lumberman, a predecessor of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN. He understands lumber and timber 
and the traffic that they bring. 


Bend Is Progressing 


Six years ago Bend was without a railroad and had 
a population of five or six hundred people. Today it has 
3,600 people, and with the two big lumber manufacturing 
plants just beginning to operate what it will have in a 
few years from now can be surmised, for it is bound 
to develop as the region hereabouts is brought into direct 
rail connection with the rest of the world. Already 
paved streets, parks and city improvements are being 
planned. The western country is one of great possibil- 
ities and the development of central Oregon, one of the 
last things to be done, is now under way. 





HOLD PAVING CONFERENCE 


Southern Pine Association Entertains Municipal and 
County Officials of Harrison County, Louisiana 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 2.—After an informal con- 
ference on the subject of paving materials during the 
day, representatives of the Southern Pine Association 
entertained the municipal and county offictals of Harri- 
son County at a banquet given in the Great Southern 
Hotel in Gulfport last Saturday evening. The guests 
included the city officials of Gulfport, Biloxi, Long 
Beach and Pass Christian, the Harrison County board 
of supervisors and a number of prominent business and 
professional men from the coast towns. About sixty- 
five covers were laid. Among the yellow piners who co- 
operated in doing the honors as hosts were J. R. Pratt, 
F. P. Wilder, 8S. H. McLaughlin, W. B. Rogers and 
Messrs. Robinson and Gray. The association staff was 
represented by Secretary-Manager Rhodes, Assistant Sec- 
retary Moore and Paving Engineer Hamilton. 

Mr. Pratt presided as toastmaster and first intro- 
duced Mayor Foote, of Gulfport, who spoke a few words 
of graceful welcome and paid an eloquent tribute to 
the service that the yellow pine industry had rendered to 
Gulfport, which virtually owed its existence to the de- 
velopment of that industry. Mr. Foote called attention 
also to the Mississippi Centennial Exposition, to be held 
in Gulfport next year. Representative Hairston was the 
next speaker. Judge Neville, the next speaker, dis- 
cussed the advantages of good roads in general and 
wood block paved roads in particular. 

J. F. Wilder, one of south Mississippi’s veteran yel- 
low piners, said that he had watched Gulfport grow 
from nothing to a city with miles of paved streets, but 
was sorry to say that he had never seen any wood block 
paving here. He suggested that it would be sound sense 
and economy to use home materials, and that it would 
be a shame to have the visitors to next year’s exposition, 
many of them coming from cities where wood block is 
a favorite paving material, find one of the leading cities 
in the yellow pine belt without paving of that material. 

F. P. Hamilton, the association’s paving and road 
engineer, discussed the merits of wood block paving, 
regarding whose superiority expert opinions, he said, 
were practically agreed. Wood block paving was now 
in use in over 150 American cities, from Canada to New 
Orleans and San Francisco to Maine; the earlier mis- 
takes had been overcome and the present paving proc- 
esses had proved entirely successful in actual use and 
practice. 

R. S. Manley, president of the Creosoted Wood Block. 
Paving Company, and organizer of the Gulfport Creosot- 
ing Company, urged the use of creosoted wood block as 
the most durable paving as well as the most satisfactory 
in other respects, suggesting that wood block paving 
would last at least as long as the twenty-year bonds 
issued to defray the paving costs. 

Assistant-Secretary A. G. T. Moore quoted the parable 
of the wise and foolish builders, one of whom built his 
house upon the rock and the other upon the sand. 
He hoped the Harrison County officials would follow 
the example of the wise builder. Mr. Moore presented 
figures compiled by expert road engineers and based upon 
first cost, durability, ease of maintenance and cleaning, 
adaptability, low traction resistance and sanitary quality 
of the various paving materials. Creosoted wood block 
led the list with an average of 80 percent. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes discussed the lumber in- 
dustry and its importance to the South. In Mississippi, 
he pointed out, over $39,000,000 was invested in that 
industry, which paid 64 percent of all the wages paid 
in the State by manufactories, and 56.1 percent of all 
the taxes paid by manufacturers. 

After the banquet, adjournment was taken to the Dixie 
Theater, where the association’s moving pictures of the 
yellow pine industry were shown. A wood paving block 
exhibit, installed at the Great Southern Hotel for the 
occasion, attracted much attention and was highly 
praised. 

Bids on the proposed paving in Harrison County, 
which was summarized in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
two weeks ago, were opened this morning. Awards will 
be made later and it is confidently expected that wood 
block will at least come in for a generous share of 
the area contracted for. 





TIMBER BREAKS TESTING MACHINE 


Base Gives Way After Indicating Pressure of 67,000 
Pounds During Douglas Fir Test 


SEATTLE, WaASH., April 29.—A case where the timber 
was stronger than the machine with which its strength 
was being tested is mentioned in a report recently made 
by O. P. M. Goss. 

The machine, which was the property of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, at Corvallis, gave way and its base 
broke off at a point indicating a pressure of 67,000 
pounds during a test of a Douglas fir timber. The tim- 
ber did not show the slightest indication of strain, al- 
though its load, figured on the basis of the modulus of 
rupture, was in excess of 6,630 pounds to the square 
inch. 

Although this is not a record of strength for a Doug- 
las fir timber, it is causing much speculation among en- 
gineers familiar with the circumstances, who intend 
rigging up a timber truss reinforcement for the testing 
machine, which will enable them to go on with the 
work of finding out how strong this and forty other 
timbers graded under the proposed Douglas fir structural 
timber density rule really are. 

The timbers were furnished by the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, of Eugene, Ore., for codperative experi- 
mental strength testing purposes. Each timber was 7x16 
inches in dimension and long enough to be tested on a 
15-foot span. The tests are to be conducted by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the engi- 
neering and forestry departments of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 

The technicalities of the density rule for grading 
Douglas fir structural timbers was worked out at a 
meeting of a committee from the American Society for 
Testing Materials and engineers of the United States 
Forest Service, held recently in Seattle. It is not the 
same rule that has been adopted for the grading 
of southern yellow pine structural timbers, but in point 
of selecting material for strength purposes the fir and 
yellow pine rules are designed to obtain identical re- 
sults, making the two woods interchangeable in archi- 
tectural and engineering requirements. 


PAVE PLAYGROUND WITH WOOD BLOCKS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 1—The Kansas City Board 
of Education believes it has solved the problem of a suit- 
able covering for the playgrounds of the public schools 
of the city. Grass, of course, is quickly tramped out 
and brick, concrete or asphalt is hard, slippery when wet 











WOOD BLOCK PAVED PLAYGROUND OF BENTON 
SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY 


and children are often severely bruised by falling on it. 
It jars children to run on the hard pavement that always 
has been used. * 

As an experiment, a wood block playground was put in 
at the Benton School, one of the largest of the city’s 
ward schools, and it has proved highly satisfactory in 
every way. It is not slippery, it does not bruise the 
children and they find it far easier to run on. Teachers 
at the Benton School are enthusiastic over the blocks and 
it is probable that hereafter the schoolyards will be 
paved with southern yellow pine blocks as is the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 





CASUALTY COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS 


NEw York, May 2.—The annual meeting of the Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty Insurance Company, 66 Broadway, 
was held at the company’s offices, April 26. One hundred 
and thirty policy holders were represented and the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: 


BE. L. Sykes, president of Emporium Lumber Company, 
Utica, N. Y¥.; E. L. Barnard, vice president of Church E. 
Gates & Co., New York; B. H. Beach, vice president-treas- 
urer of Beach Lumber Company, Rome, N. Y.; Frederick 
Cleveland, of Albany, N. Y.; DeWitt C. Culver, president 
of Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Company; Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Charles F. Fischer, president of Charles F. 
Fischer & Co. (Inc.), New York; R. R. Griswold, treasurer 
of A. Roberson & Son, Binghamton, N. Y.; G. H. H. Hills, 
of Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; M. J. BE. Hoban, 
secretary-treasurer of Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Morton Jones, of R. J. Jones Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; J. A. Mahlstedt, vice 
president-treasurer of J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, N. Y¥.; Horace C. Mills, of Taylor 
& Crate, Buffalo, N. Y.; Louis H. Parker, of the Lumber 
Underwriters, New York City; Eugene F. Perry, of New 


— 


York City; Maurice EK. Preisch, president of Haines lum. 
ber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Rufus L. Sisson, 
president-treasurer of A. Sherman Lumber Company, ots. 
dam, N. Y.; W. E. Webb, president of Rochester Box ang 
Lumber Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Following the policy holders’ meeting the diretors 
met and elected the following officers: 


President—Maurice HB. Preisch ; 

Vice president—Horace C. Mills; 

Second vice president—Eugene F. Perry; 
Secretary—T. H. Silver; 
Treasurer—Charles F. Fisher. 





STOCKS ARE WELL BALANCED 


KALISPELL, MONT., May 1.—From the summary of a 
stock sheet recently compiled by the secretary of the 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association it is 
shown that April 1, 1916, there was 69,000,000 feet of 
unsold lumber on hand, after deducting orders on file, 
as compared with 87,000,000 feet on hand unsold i eb- 
ruary 1, 1916. The amount of orders on file April 1 
exceeds the amount of those on file February 1 by 
4,000,000 feet. A similar stock sheet will be taken on 
July 1, showing the conditions of stocks in this district 
as to length, width and grade. On the whole, stocks are 
well balanced and in fairly good condition. 





LATEST EMBARGO BLOW TO TRADE 


Eastern Terminal Points Again Affected by Rulings of 
Three Railroads Against Shipments 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 28.—Trade took another 
back-slide this week as a result of another embargo that 
went into effect at important eastern terminal points at 
midnight Wednesday. At that hour the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad embargoed all shipments for points on 
the Boston & Maine and the Boston & Albany railroads, 
and their conections. Effective also at the same hour, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad embargoed all shipments of 
lumber for points on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, and points reached via that line. Coinci- 
dently, all shipments of lumber for points on the Long 
Island Railroad were embargoed. There is still no 
change in the New York lighterage situation, affecting 
lumber. It is still embargoed. 


This condition, coming as it did at a time when the 
lumber business was picking up as a result of the lift- 
ing of the former embargo at the same points, has 
created another serious situation in the Southeast. Fol- 
lowing the lifting of the former embargo, the shippers 
down here were busy getting out their back orders and 
were also taking on fresh business, firm in the conviction 
that the last serious embargo was a thing of the past. 
Notice of the further embargo, mentioned above, came as 
a bolt from a clear sky and has again turned things 
topsy-turvey. Once more the shippers in this neck of 
the woods do not dare to accept the business that is being 
freely offered, and they are again holding up their cars. 


Lumbermen are resorting to many subterfuges in this 
crisis. One of the large shippers here has decided to 
load and hold its cars on demurrage so that they may be 
started the moment the embargo is raised again. The 
mills are concentrating cars in the same way. The same 
condition prevails with regard to water shipments. All 
manner of floating craft has been requisitioned. The 
harbor is full of loaded lighters and barges awaiting 
transportation, all drawing demurrage, while the lumber 
that is piled on the docks has overflowed until in some 
instances it is a thousand yards from the shipside. 





USE OF SILO GROWS 


Houston, Tex., April 29—Further development of the 
silo industry is expected as a result of the plan of the 
business men of Houston codperating with the chamber 
of commerce to raise a dairy fund of $100,000 for the 
benefit of the farmers of this community. The proposi- 
tion has been given statewide publicity and gained 
added impetus by the endorsement of the Texas lumber- 
men at the recent annual convention. Up to last week 
all but $30,000 of the fund was raised and the balance 
will probably be secured before the end of this week. 
In connection with the campaign, the benefits to be 
derived from the use of the silo are being pointed out 
in many parts of the State, where successful demonstra- 
tions have been made. 


In the Cuero district, especially, the silo is pointed 
to as the salvation of the farmer and stock raiser, and 
indications are that a great number will be built during 
the year. While other sections of the State suffered 
because of the lack of rains throughout the spring; 
farmers in the Cuero district who owned silos were able 
to meet the emergency. They report that cattle fed on 
silage are in better condition than they would have been 
if left to depend on normal grazing conditions. 


The wooden silo is regarded with much favor in those 
sections where its use has made the greatest progress. 
Cypress and yellow pine are generally used in the con 
struction. In the Victoria district recently seven neW 
silos were built. At the recent cattlemen’s convention 
in Houston several models of wooden silos were 02 
exhibition. 





A FIRM in Canada desires to communicate with Amer 
ican manufacturers of furniture and office supplies. 
Correspondence should be in French. The name of the 
firm may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreig» and 
Domestic Commerce or its district offices by referring t0 
No. 20,654, 
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In recent years labor troubles, high rents, sanitary considerations 
and perhaps other causes have brought about a considerable migration 
of factories from cities or large industrial centers to the suburbs and 
to rural communities. As the larger cities have grown and prospered 
with the growth and development of their manufacturing interests, 
the smaller agricultural communities have been led to believe that 
they too might grow into large industrial centers if by hook or crook 
they could induce factories to locate within their boundaries. As a 
result of the two conditions mentioned the practice has grown up of 
offering bonuses for the location of factories. Sometimes money for 
capital or land for factory sites is contributed by public spirited 
citizens and sometimes bonds are voted by the electorate to raise 
funds for the purpose—exactly as in the old days railroads were in- 
duced to locate their rights-of-way favorably to communities that paid 
them to do so. 

It is not the purpose of this article to advocate or to decry the 
voting of bonds for securing factories; but it may not be out of place 
to present some of the facts to be considered in movements of this 
sort, in order that persons who have given the subjecteno thought 
may have some information at hand for basing an opinion in case 
there is occasion for acting upon or considering the question. 

Everybody knows that labor, raw material, transportation and 
power (or fuel) are the factors essential to any manufacturing in- 
dustry. Ordinarily, labor if well paid will go anywhere and stay 
almost anywhere. If then the raw material and the power or fuel are 
present in a community, or if transportation is cheap for bringing in 
the raw material and the fuel to the community, a factory may be 
expected to succeed. But what shall be said of a community located 
on an insignificant branch of an insignificant railroad, with no raw 
material at hand for manufacturing purposes, no fuel and no water 
power? This is precisely the situation of thousands of small rural 
communities that are looking with longing eyes toward their more 
jortunate rivals that have these advantages. 

It sometimes happens that-factories will prosper in spite of all the 
handicaps that are due to lack of cheap fuel and power, cheap labor 
and good transportation, but factories that can do so require no 
bonuses. The chief objection, however, to the granting of public aid in 
the form of bonuses for the locating of factories in rural communities 
is that to do so is to neglect another industry—agriculture—that really 
is at the foundation of the communities’ permanent prosperity. 

Here is a concrete example: A rural community of, say, five thou- 
sand population recently voted $50,000 in bonds in aid of factories; a 
few years ago it voted the same amount and it now has three fac- 
tories to account for the first expenditure. But one of those factories 

is now asking for additional bonus, and a second has secured an 
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injunction to restrain the authorities from issuing the bonds because 
part of the money realized would be used to add to the equipment of 
one of the factories in such a way as to enable it to perform for 
itself work that the complainant heretofore has done for it. More- 
over, while the factories have brought an increase in population and 
considerable money to the community, they have brought some other 
things that are not so welcome, even to the persons who have got 
some of the money. For example, in small communities of the sort 
it is easy to control the labor supply; consequently, in some mys- 
terious manner it has come about that an employee who leaves one 
factory or is discharged from it finds it difficult if not impossible to 
secure employment at any other. Moreover, it transpires also that 
the factory interests are much more unified than the miscellaneous 
population, and being quite as numerous also, they are enabled prac- 
tically to control electoral matters. 

This, briefly, is the situation in one small rural community that 
developed an overweening ambition to shine as a manufacturing 
center. This is not the worst, however, for its development has been 
so one-sided that its agricultural interests have been almost entirely 
neglected. Though it is a.long-settled community and its lands are a 
fair average for the State, thousands of acres are undeveloped, and 
stockraising and agriculture are in a very backward state. They have 
received little or no attention from the chamber of commerce which 
has led in the factory bond movement. A pure-bred sire of any kind 
of farm animal is a rarity, and most farmers are willing to use any 
sort of mongrel that another is ‘so inconsiderate as to keep for. the 
purpose. In fact, if a farmer of moderate means wished to use a pure- 
bred sire he would have considerable difficulty in finding one. 

It probably is capable of mathematical demonstration that if an 
amount equal to that voted to secure a factory or two were utilized to 
introduce pure-bred sires for farm animals, for land under drainage, 
for crop improvement, for improved markets for farm produce and 
for similar purposes in aid of rural development, the merchants of 
the town would derive far greater financial benefit than from the 
location of all the factories they can get for that amount; and they 
would in that case have back of them a community that never would 
endanger either their peace or their prosperity. 

Unquestionably there are advantages—very important advantages 
—in having factories in a community; but there are disadvantages 
also, and sound community building here as everywhere lies in de- 
veloping resources nearest to hand. The first consideration of every 
agricultural community should be to develop its lands, to improve 
farm animals and farm crops and-to better conditions of life upon 
the farms. When these matters have been properly attended to 
there will still be time enough to think of bringing in factories. 








More than one-half of the 200 members of the pig and 


baby beef elubs of Covington County, Mississippi, now 

own pure bred stock. Lately the clubs made their first 

semiannual exhibit at Collins, Miss. 
* * * 


of Commerce recently definite steps were taken to organ- 
ize boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs throughout the 
State. Present at the meeting were the committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce; Josephine Corliss Preston, 
State Superintendent of Education; Prof. W. H. Thorn- 
ber, of Washington State College, and J. R. Shin, County 
acriculiturist. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The soil is the foundation of the rural commun- 
ity’s wealth, as It is Indeed of other communities 
IN THE elub rooms of the Spokane (Wash. ) Chamber also. But because the industry of agriculture is 
carried on immediately at the doors of the rural 
community, If such a community can claim to 
being industrial this must be due to agriculture. 
Yet, in face of the fact that they are in the midst 
of the greatest industry that is in greatest need 
of development, some of the rural communities 
look to the distant manufacturing centers with 
longing, in the firm belief that they think they 


At MEDFoRD, Ore., five hundred persons participated 
in the planting of a ‘‘Shakespeare Tree’’ on the lawn 
of the public library. The ceremony was the beginning 
of an elaborate celebration of Shakespeare’s birth, a cele- 
bration to continue three months. 


THE BLack Wolf Advancement Association of Winne- 
bago County, Wis., has petitioned the county board to 
appropriate $1,500 as its contribution toward the costs 
of maintaining a county farm adviser. The vote of the 
association on the question was about three to one in 
favor of the petition. 


* * # would be better off if they too had factories rather pa dis 


\crnTS from the State Agricultural College of Louisi- than farms, 


‘a recently gave practical demonstrations in domestic 
scence and home economics at Baton Rouge; apron mak- 
inz, the construction of fireless cookers and the organiz- 
ing of poultry clubs being features. 


A few small factories in a rural community give 
employment to persons who prefer the factory to 
the farm, or they give employment at seasons when 
there is little to do on the farm. To that extent 
almost any rural community can support a factory 


A ‘JUBILEE committee’? of the Beaumont (Texas) 
Chamber of Commerce has been placed in charge of 
plans for celebrating a ‘‘Deep Water Jubilee’’ in July. 
It is intended to make the celebration the greatest event 
ever held in that section. 


* * # or two and perhaps it is worth some effort to se- * * # 


\T A MEETING of the Good Government Club, at Ana- 
conda, Mont., speakers emphasized the fact that good 
-overnment makes good citizens and that good citizens 


Sees provement? 
‘nevitably make good boosters for their country. 


ANTICIPATING the big celebration that is to attend the 
completion of the Willamette-Pacific Railroad in the 
“ter part of July or the fore part of August, the peo- 

le of Marshfield, Ore., are asking citizens to clean up 
‘ud improve their premises so as to make them as at- 
‘chive as possible during that celebration. 

* * * * 


_...’ HIS inaugural address Mayor A. L. Goodrich, of 
lillsdale, Mich., emphasized the importance of boosting 
‘one institutions, urging that citizens patronize the home it 
Pe gen the local churehes and schools and that the cg many 
a : merchants patronize the loeal factories so that the 

hing community may prosper. The mayor suggested 
on merchants sell the bread of local bakeries in order 
ue the latter may buy more flour from the local mills 
ind the mills buy more wheat from the farmers, thus 
fou ing, the latter to raise more of that cereal. In a 
nnd words he showed the real interdependence and inter- 
clations existing among local institutions. 





cure them. But why should a community go out 
of its line Into a new field of exploitation when 
its basic industry is in dire need of aid and im- 


It is a safe venture that there is not a rural com- 
BD Os munity in the United States that is not capable 
of producing anywhere from 50 to 75 percent more 
wealth than it is at present producing; and it Is 
an equally safe venture that there is not a rural 
community whose farmers are satisfied with con- 
ditions of life on the farm and with marketing * * * 
facilities in their nearest trading center. Are not 
these situations that demand and that will repay 
sincere and earnest effort at improvement? Yet 
they are about the last conditions to receive atten- 
tion from local business men, who sometimes ap- 
pear to be utterly indifferent to some of the con- 
ditions that most directly affect their own pros- 


rural communities have 
awakened to the need and to the wisdom of de- 
veloping local resources, and wherever farmers and 
merchants are working hand in hand: in commun- 
ity building the mail order question Is eliminated, 
the jealousies and prejudices that formerly existed 
have been eradicated and the entire communities 
are rising as units to a higher plane. 


THE Mount Clemens (Mich.) Leader is supplying its 
advertisers with small cuts with white lettering on black 
ground worded as follows: ‘‘Trade in our Town’’; 
‘“Why?’’; the answer being given by a third cut with 
numerous dollar signs in white on black ground. These 
cuts are circular and are so worded as to be used to- 
gether. The suggestion is good and might be utilized 
advantageously in other communities. 


A sHoRT time ago the post office authorities at St. 
Cloud, Minn., reported a deluge of mail order catalogs 
amounting to more than forty tons, all to be distributed 
to persons in that locality. Query: How many tons; 
nay, how many hundreds of pounds, of mail advertising 
matter have the merchants of St. Cloud sent out to the 
citizens of their locality within their recollection? The 
deluge referred to should be eloquent of the wisdom (or 
is it folly?) of advertising as conducted by the big 
catalog houses. One may ask also whether the merchants 
of St. Cloud (and other rural communities) have sus- 
pected that something of the kind might happen at any 
time to their fair community, and whether they had pre- 
pared for it by starting a ‘‘back-fire’’ of local adver- 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Community Development Is Practiced by a Railroad Company—How Yard Trade Is Handled in Kansas—A Dealer 


Brings 


A RAILROAD’S PRACTICAL INTEREST IN ITS 
TERRITORY 


A short distance north of Leavenworth on the Mis- 
souri River is the town of Atchison. Now this little city 
is known to a good many men who never visited it, for 
it forms the first section of the name of a great rail- 
road—the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Out in the 
West this road is commonly called the Santa Fe, but 
to the bulls and bears and lambs of Wall Street it is 
known as the Atchison. Atehison stock has for years 
been one of the steady, dependable investments on the 
market. The road has been well managed, and of course 
this counts for much; but in addition it runs through 
a rich and prosperous country. The Atchison believes 
that if it is to be successful its patrons must be success- 
ful. And it believes that to be well managed and operated 
its employees must be intelligent and contented. The 
story of the Atchison’s welfare work among its operatives 
is a story of a self-interest that knows if an institution is 
to prosper it must be able to command the loyalty of its 
men and that it must make practical efforts to increase 
their information and general intelligence. 

The Atchison has a cireuit of reading rooms along the 
line and during the vear the road sends out a large 
number of lecturers and entertainers who cover the 
route just as a chautauqua or a theatrical troupe would. 
A few days ago I was talking to a young lady who as a 
member of a famous college glee club went over the 
eireuit as a guest of the railroad. She told of the cour- 
teous treatment by the officials and of the enthusiastic 
and appreciative audiences of railroad men. Though on 
second thought why should they not be enthusiastic? 
What railroad man would be immune to the cumulative 
charm of twenty-four college girls, pretty dresses and the 
musie that everybody likes? 

The entertainments and elub rooms and libraries of 
the road are counted as part of the productive invest- 
ment. Railroads are learning the soundness of the 
principle of community development. A number of in- 
stances of railroad initiative in promoting the financial 
condition of the people from whom the road draws its 
revenue have been printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A long time ago a Wise Man said, ‘‘ Let him that would 
be greatest among you become the servant of all,’’ and 
this statement has been taken over from the Sunday 
School and given a place in the ranks of sound, tested 
eémmercial wisdom. 


A SOLID COMMUNITY OF SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Atchison is one of the solid, prosperous towns of 
Kansas. It serves a large community of farmers, acts to 
a certain extent as a ‘‘gate’’ city, has some loeal in- 
dustries and goes along in a quiet way making a living 
at honest work. Some people don’t like to have their 
towns described in this way. I remember a certain place 
that seemed to be quietly prosperous, where people raised 
their own garden truck, knew and liked their neighbors, 
went to bed early, paid their debts and led a normal, 
unhurried life. This seemed to me to be admirable, so I 
tried to tell about it in the Realm, with the result that a 
local lumberman took my story as an insult to the town. 
We talk about bigness and progressiveness and restless 
jamming to get ahead until it has gotten to be humiliat- 
ing if a town can’t have*the biggest of something, even 
if it is the biggest liar. For some people to be out of 
the spot light is to be dead. They would be prouder 
of a hair-brained society set incapable of holding down 
a $10 job than of people who live soberly and meet their 
obligations. They prefer scandal with the copious ad- 
vertising in the newspapers that scandal always gets to 
quiet industry. They would rather have an employee- 
killing factory if it made a few people rich at the ex- 
pense of widespread poverty among others than a coun- 
tryside filled with prosperous, contented farmers who eat 
in their shirt sleeves and talk about ‘‘them hogs.’’ 

Maybe they are right, but I don’t think so. I like 
quiet towns and placid country. I have respect and ad- 
miration for people who wear the plain clothing their 
callings require, who make a living by work and who 
have time to linger over life a little. When I talk of a 
town as being quiet and leisurely and self respecting and 
say that it pays its debts and attends the chautauqua 
and patronizes the public library I’m trying to pay it a 
high compliment. Perhaps my hasty visit to Atchison 
didn’t gain for me all the information about the com- 
mercial push and restlessness of the city. I suppose 
there are factories and other industries, for the place is 
larger than a country town ever gets. Maybe some in- 
dignant citizen who has been tearing his buttons off in 
an effort to jostle the urban speed up a few miles an 
hour will feel that his labors are being nullified by a 
boneheaded inkslinger without news instinct enough to 
recognize progress when he is in the same town with it. 
Peace, brother, peace. The Realm is not the institution 
to get in the way of progress, for it spends most of its 
time trying to feed more gas into the commercial engine 
for the purpose of shoving the speedometer around a 
little further. But the Realm likes to think that these 
things are not the whole of our creeping journey through 
this vale of tears, gold bricks, patent medicines and mail- 
order catalogs. So whenever we find a people living 
efficiently and at the same time keeping their self re- 
spect and finding time to stop for a breath and to look 





up at the stars we can’t be restrained from talking about 
them. Tranquillity and commercial progress are not 
enemies, but how rare it is to find them in partnership! 


LUMBER RETAILING IN KANSAS 


Lumber retailing in Atchison and in the Southwest 
has suffered a loss in the passing of 8. R. Beebe, for- 
merly manager of the Hixon Lumber Company. While 
he was still handling the business of the loeal yard he 
was spoken of in kindly terms by his competitors, and 
that, we suppose, is one of the best evidences of fair- 
ness and friendliness and good sportsmanship. G. M. 
Butcher is the present manager. He came from the west 
Coast a short time ago to assume charge of the yard. 

‘I don’t feel that I’ve been here long enough to speak 
with much authority about local affairs,’’? Mr. Buteher 
said. ‘‘I’ve been spending most of my time in getting 
to know the stock and the yard. As nearly as‘I ean 
tell the year’s trade will be about normal, with very 
little large building in sight. There will be about the 
usual amount of house and repair trade. Really, that is 
the best line of business for the average small-city yard. 
We are not in a position to specialize on anything, for 
we don’t have the wide territory to draw on. Big build- 
ings are for specialists. When an average yard designed 
to supply the needs of a farming and small-ecity con- 
stituency sells a big bill of special stuff for a large 
building it often is the ease that it must sell at a loss 
or take the order to get rid of dead stock. There are 
exceptions, of course, and we expect to handle more or 
less of that kind of business and to do it at a profit. 

















“Took my story us an insult to the town” 


But the really satisfactory trade is the kind that comes 
in the course of the day’s work. We make good and 
reasonable prices on that kind of trade, but we can make 
a profit on it because we are fixed to handle it. A yard 
that specialized on big buildings couldn’t sell these small 
orders as cheaply as we can and make the same profit, 
because it is not fixed to handle them. 

‘*There isn’t much fir sold in this part of the coun- 
try, because this is yellow pine territory and the freight 
rate is favorable to the pine. Fir prices like those of 
other kinds of lumber are made very often by force of 
circumstances. The fir men simply have to sell. When 
they begin cutting prices they do it in all parts of the 
territory. This, I suppose, is fair and just, but it 
doesn’t seem like good business judgment. The lumber 
is worth the higher price and nobody is being cheated 
if he has togpay it. Then if it becomes, necessary to 
sacrifice part of the value it would seem only wise to 
make the cut in competitive territory, to unload in that 
part of the country where fir comes into contact with 
other kinds of wood. Up in the home territory no other 
kind of lumber is going to get in, and a cut in price 
won’t stimulate additional buying. The wholesalers are 
sure of the sales there, and still when they reduce the 
price they reduce it everywhere by the same amount.’’ 

Presumably the dealers in Washington and Oregon will 
be glad to get this piece of news, and it is equally likely 
that the retailers on the border between fir and yellow 
pine will wish the fir wholesalers were less scrupulously 
exact about making their prices. 


‘*Square’’ Handling of Yard Trade 


The yards of the Shulz-Fisk Lumber Company and of 
B. L. Brockett are but a short distance apart on opposite 
sides of the street. In the office of the former I was 
told that business has been a little slow for several 
months. Mr. Brockett said the movement of lumber had 
not yet become very lively, but that he expected good 
sales at a little later date. Mr. Brockett has coal as a 
sideline and has been making brisk sales all winter and 
until late in the spring. 

The Brockett yard is run on the principle of the golden 
rule, Mr. Brockett himself takes his Christianity seri- 


Buyers to His Door—A Publication That Pays 


ously, both in letter and spirit. No one works harder 


than he in the organized work of the church, and no one, 


has been personally refined and mellowed more thau he 
by a profound belief in and practice of its principles, 
It is fine to meet a man who is a good business man, a 
master of friendship and an unassuming church man. He 
probably wouldn’t let me say these things, for if a man 
is genuinely in earnest about such things he is afraid he 
may seem affected if he talks about them. So Mr, 
Brockett is content with liking people and making it his 
business to deal fairly with them. The genuineness of 
his attitude is so apparent that he has no trouble in 
making people have confidence in what he says, what he 
does and what he sells. 


Methods That Bring Results 

While waiting for him to deal with a eustomer I picked 
up a farm-building plan book issued by a well known 
firm. The book is very complete, has plans and material 
bills of every kind and size of farm building and has a 
wealth of general building hints. T asked Mr. Brockett 
how he used it and if it was bringing him good results. 

‘*T got a quantity of them,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and then 
sent out post ecards to a selected list of farmers. Most 
of them called for the books, and the copies that were 
not called for have come in handy for distribution among 
people who saw copies we’d given out and who wanted 
them. It’s hard to say how much good such things do. 
I’ve no doubt but that they are well worth while and I 
expect them to bring in business later. But it is never 
possible to trace out every bit of trade that this kind of 
advertising brings in. People get to reading the book 
and notice features in the plans that could be added to 
their own barns and after a time we get the order for 
lumber to make the alteration. In the ordinary retail 
yard the manager has to keep working all the time along 
some line or other to keep his customers thinking about 
building and the use of lumber. This is the latest thing 
of the kind I’ve tried, and I believe it is going to be 
suecessful,’? 


FORCING THE PUBLIC’S ATTENTION. 


Soon after visiting Mr.’ Brockett’s yard T attended a 
special sale and exposition in another retail yard that is 
owned by a lumberman who has a wide reputation for 
having original advertising ideas. This is KE. R. Cox, 
owner and manager of the Ockley Lumber & Supply 
Company, Ockley, Ind. A short account of this sale and 
exposition has already appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, but the idea is so novel that it will bear repeat: 
ing. Ockley is a small town. In fact, the last census 
places the population at 175 people. <A dealer in a 
small town has certain advantages and also certain draw- 
backs. Taxes usually are not high, and he doesn’t have 
to put as large an investment into real estate. Usually 
he does not have a competitor in the same town. But 
he is pretty certain in these days to have competitors 
in other towns in all directions and at comparatively 
short distances away. His custom will lie almost en- 
tirely among farmers, and it is always a hard pull to 
keep farmers stimulated to the point of building the 
things they can afford and that will make them more 
comfortable and will increase their earning power. 

Mr. Cox has been working on this problem in one way 
and another for a great while. In the first place, he 
found himself handicapped for an advertising medium. 
No newspaper is published in the town, and without that 
kind of advertising he felt that much of the business 
that should come to him would go elsewhere because he 
couldn’t make his yard and his wares known. This was 
one of his hardest problems. To advertise in the papers 
published in surrounding towns would not get good re- 
sults, because only a small proportion of their readers 
would live in his territory, and to be sure of reaching his 
own customers he would have to advertise in all the 
papers that circulated in his territory, and that would 
be more expensive than the probable results would 
justify. 

A House Organ That Is Heard. 

He made up his mind to publish a little paper of his 
own merely for the purpose of advertising the yard. 
He asked some friends about it and they told him he 
would be almost sure to make a failure of it. They 
knew that about 95 percent of cireulars and handbills 
and leaflets find their way into waste baskets or at least 
are not read. They told him he couldn’t get the copies 
of his paper distributed to the right people. They alse 
told him he would soon run out of copy; that no matter 
how clever the manager of a yard might be he would 
find it a tremendous drag to get reading and advertising 
copy together at frequent intervals; and that if the thing 
were not made fresh and full -of interest it would be 
worse than useless. Mr. Cox thought these things over 
but he is the kind of fellow who can’t be discouraged 
with wet blankets. To tell him a thing can’t be done 
merely spurs him on to finding a way to do it. 5o he 
established his paper, the Olsco Builder. It appears 
monthly and is a four-column, four-page publication that 
is a creditable example of newspaper making. 

Mr. Cox began with the circulation problem when he 
tackled the difficulties in the way of getting the little 
sheet out. He knew it didn’t matter how good a pape! 
he printed if he couldn’t get it to the people who ought 
to have it. Putting the thing into buggies and automo 
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piles did not sound good, for he couldn’t be sure it 
would be read or even that it would get near the people 
he wanted to reach, Other newspapers circulate through 
the mails, but he knew that Uncle Sam does not admit 
publications that are of a purely advertising character 
to second-class classification. Mr, Cox had worked up : 
live mailing list of about 1,200 names, so now he sends a 
copy to each of these names each month and to get it 
there he sends it under a one-cent stamp. The post office 
does the folding and wrapping to get the cancelation of 
the stamps. This costs something in postage, but $12 a 
month is not prohibitive as an advertising charge. 

Mr. Cox prepares the copy himself. If the current 
numbers are typical he does not need to be afraid of not 
having them snappy and interesting. At the top of the 
two middle columns is a cut of a dwelling house, and 
there are two mottoes: ‘‘Nothing is too good for our 
customers’? and ‘‘ Quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten.’? The first column is headed ‘‘ Wire 
Nails’? and is made up of brief paragraphs such as are 
to be found on the editorial pages of a good many daily 
papers. Mollowing are a few picked at random from the 
copy lying on my table: ‘Brains, eapable of originat- 
ing, in combination with character, always were and 
always will be the highest priced rental product in the 
world. Oceasionally we meet a man who speaks his 
wife’s mind when he talks, Sometimes the friend that 
stands up for you will get tired and sit down on you. 
It takes a lot of confidence to make a man enjoy hash.’’ 


Enlisting the Women’s Interest. 


In the second column is an account of an egg show 
that was soon to be held at Purdue University, in 
Lakayette, only a short distance away. There is also a 
reading notice of the sale of paint to be held on three 
days during the month. In the next column is an ae- 
count of a special brand of woodwork the yard handles, 
The story is directed especially to the attention of the 
ladies of the household and mentions such things as 
kitchen cabinets, medicine chests, colonnades, book cases 
and other furniture for the home. A person can im- 
agine the lady of the farm reading that story and dream- 
ing of the things she has always done without and think- 
ing of them until they almost stand in the places in the 
house where she would want them, And from that to 
actually having them is not such a long step where these 
well-to-do Hoosier farmers are concerned. 

At the top of the fourth column is a special invitation 
to the ladies to attend the coming paint sale. Below this 
is a story about a new car of barn siding just receiyed 
from the Long-Bell Lumber Company. And at the bot- 
tom of the column is a paragraph stating that some of 
the best magazines in the country that make it a poliey 
not to curry misleading advertising have refused to ae- 
cept advertising from certain ready-eut-house promoters, 
On the inside pages are various stories giving practical 
information. There are display ads of various things 
carried in stock, These are the ads that would be run 
in newspapers if the yard used those mediums. In one 
column is a ‘* or Sale’? department in which customers 
of the yard are privileged to insert cards free of charge. 
Most of the notices are of kinds of stock held for sale 
by farmers, and evidently this department is going to 
become popular. There is also a builders’ directory 
Where are listed masons, painters and carpenters whom 
the yard ean recommend. And one of the most popular 
departments is headed ‘‘ Building Notes.’’ 

‘This department has gotten me more than any other 
feature of the paper,’’? Mr. Cox remarked. ‘‘ People will 
come here for stuff just for the purpose of having their 
names and the work they are going to do written up 
in the Olsco Builder. And if by accident IT don’t get it 
right 1 hear from them right quickly, you’d better 
wlieve!?? 


Getting Returns, 


All of us like to see our names in print, and we like to 
have our friends and neighbors know what we are doing. 
This is one of the secrets of the success of a local news- 
paper. Onee upon a time I ran a little country paper 
for 2 few months, and I found rather to my chagrin that 
the things people read were not my editorials on State 
polities nor my accounts of how fine it would be if the 
‘own would put in a new park, They were the personal 
‘tems that the young lady type sticker collected from the 
girl in the general store on the corner and from the girl 
'\ the milliner’s shop and from the old lady who ran 
the boarding house. These three women were the local 
news venders and nothing went on anywhere without their 
linding it out. The type setter would go the rounds on 
Wednesday afternoon, write up what she learned about 
‘he new spring hats and the record load of hay and the 
recovery of a thoroughbred colt that had the distemper 
and the new buggy a local swain had bought, stick the 
‘tems into type and print them on the back page of the 
pper, The people would hang around the post office 
until’ the paper came out and I would see every Jack of 
them reading the back page. 

On the back page of my copy of the Olsco Builder is 
i full page display advertisement of the paint sale I’ve 
‘een mentioning from time to time. Mr. Cox’s cus- 
‘omers are those most valuable ones who demand high 
“rade stock. They are willing to pay the price to get 
What they want, but no person in his /ight mind, if he 
works for his money, wants to pay more than he has to 
‘or an article. Mr. Cox has had a large trade in paints, 
and in fact he carries a number of sidelines appropriate 
‘o a builders’ supply dealer. In so small a town it 
would be a hardship on his customers if he did not. 
Paints have advanced in price during the last few 
months, but Mr. Cox was fortunate enough to anticipate 
= and bought heavily. He decided that the best use 
'e could put this extra profit to would be in getting his 
customers shaken up a bit so they’d remember that he 
as In business and had a good many things for sale that 
they could use to good advantage. So through the me- 


























“Tmagine the lady of the farm * * * dreaming” 


dium of the Olsco Builder and by personal advertising 
he made known the fact that on three days he would 
sell paint at a bargain. The paint he handles is a very 
high grade article and bears as good a guaranty as can 
be made. So he had no fear that people would think he 
was trying to get rid of bad stock. 

Then he explained that this was an unusual bargain 
sale in that the customers didn’t have to take the paint 
when they bought it and didn’t have to pay for it until 
they took it. All they needed to do was to look their 
buildings over, decide what painting ought to be done 
during the course of the summer, figure up the number 
of square feet in the surfaces to be covered, pick out 
the colors they wanted to use and tell the experts who 
would be in the office about it. The experts would eal- 
culate the number of gallons needed, and this amount 
would be set aside. Then later in the summer when 
they got around to painting they could get the stock 
they had contracted for and could pay for it then. 


Meeting Buyers Half Way. 


In addition to selling the paint Mr. Cox decided it 
would be too bad to let the people come to the yard and 
go away without being shown some of the other things 
he had for sale. So he opened up his pocket planing 
mill, since that was the most available building, put in 
displays of paints and painted and varnished panels, 
various kinds of interior trim, some fine finishing woods, 
some of the shingles that the yard features especially, 
hardware of various kinds and in fact about all the other 
things to which a talking point is hitched. Then he 
got some of the companies with which he deals to send 
demonstrators and experts. These were men trained to 
their work, men who are used to meeting people and talk- 
ing to all kinds of folks. They got hold of those farm- 
ers and talked to them and presented souvenirs and gen- 
erally gave them a most pleasant feeling toward the 
yard. 

While the weather was a little against the success of 
the venture a great many people attended and bought 
much paint. It may be well to say that the weather was 
too fine for the sale to attract as many people as it 
otherwise might. Farmers felt that under no considera- 
tion could they take time out of the fields. But Mr. Cox 
was well satisfied with the results. There is no measur- 
ing the benefit the sale may have done the yard. It 
will stick in the minds of the people who attended, and 
the things the demonstrators said will eventually cause 
farmers to add buildings and other improvements that 
they otherwise never would have thought of. 

To H. L. Bemis, one of the paint demonstrators, was 
given something of a surprise soon after he arrived. He 
naturally supposed that the low price would be one of 
the big talking points. So when he began talking to a 
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“When he began talking to a farmer” 






farmer he remarked that perhaps the people around there 
didn’t know it if they hadn’t been in the market for 
paints lately but thatthe price had advanced sharply 
during the last sixty or ninety days. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ the 
farmer remarked casually, ‘‘we people around here don’t 
stop at a little difference in price. When we get what 
we want we are willing to pay for it.’’ Mr. Bemis be 
gan to understand why it was that the Ockley yard han- 
dled only the best grades of paints. He then began look- 
ing around the yard and discovered that the shingles ear 
ried in stock are of a higher grade, probably, than are 
carried anywhere else in the county. The same is true 
of practically all the rest of the stock. Since this is true 
Mr. Cox’s problem is somewhat different from that of 
other retailers. Some lumbermen are compelled to carry 
inferior grades when they know their customers in the 
long run would be better served and better satisfied with 
a higher grade of stuff. They have to urge quality both 
in self protection and to save the customer from himself. 
Mr. Cox’s problem is to bring things to the attention of 
his customers and to convince them that they need such 
things at all. Once econvineed of that fact the rest is 
easy. In this respect I believe the Ockley yard is unique. 
Certainly I believe it is so far as my experience goes. 


Making the Most of Available Resources, 


Mr. Cox was especially anxious to have the services of 
one of the demonstrators—M. M. Callaghan, of the 
Frantz Manufacturing Company, maker of Glide Barn 
Door Hangers. Mr. Callaghan is a genial Irishman who 
has been closely connected with community development 
in his own part of the world, so Mr. Cox wanted to have 
him at the sale to demonstrate his own merchandise and 
also to talk to the customers about the reasons and ad 
vantages of community building. Mr. Callaghan comes 
from Michigan and is president of the Oseeola County 
Board of Commerce. He and some of his friends decided 
that considerable could be done for local commerce and 
thrift by means of organization, so they got together on 
the board of commerce idea. They have a good many 
things in mind for the future, but at present. they are 
trying to introduce better methods of agriculture and 
better sociat feeling among the farmers. They have 
aready held potato growing contests. I suppose this 
would be one of the first things an Irishman would think 
of. This year they are adding a canning contest for 
the young women of the county. The organization has 
been so successful that Mr. Callaghan has been much in 
demand in various parts of the country to speak at con- 
ventions of country life welfare workers. The subject 
is very much in his mind, so I have no doubt but that he 
talked it to a good many people who thought they were 
going to be told only about barn door tracks. 

Mr. Cox has a large and well equipped yard. It is said 
to be one of the largest yards in so small a town in the 
country. He has the little pocket planing mill equipped 
with machinery enough so that he can make about any 
ordinary thing that is called for on short notice. With 
more time at his disposal he can order whatever is needed 
from big mills located in neighboring cities. In addi- 
tion to the planing mill he has a sawmill. This, he 
says, is largely an accident. He himself is not a saw- 
mill man and never has been. But he got the mill along 
with the yard and runs it for the convenience of his 
customers. The day I was in the yard a man came in 
and asked for an odd size of elm timbers. There was 
some elm stock in the sheds, but it was not of the right 
size. So Mr. Cox had the men fire up the mill and cut 
what was needed. Then he had the men eut up a lot of 
waste stuff into kindling. 

I spoke of the fact that it seemed odd to find timber 
in old farming communities, but Mr. Cox said that a 
drive through the country would show me a great deal 
of standing timber. Nearly every farmer has some trees 
and he has been used to having them sawn into timbers, so 
the sawmill is a real convenience to them; and under the 
circumstances it is probably an asset to the yard. Truly 
the Ockley yard is a great institution. It is very decid- 
edly the servant of all the neighborhood in the matter 
of supplying forest products, and at the same time the 
vigorous mind and the confident spirit of the owner 
make it a leader in shaping the local standard of living 
in the building line. 





UNIQUE ADVERTISING PROVES EFFECTIVE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 3.—The Alfred Struck Company, 
of Louisville, is doing a great deal of unusual and effect- 
ive advertising and the active condition of its business 
seems to indicate that the plan is profitable. 

It is paraphrasing ‘‘The House That Jack Built’’ by 
featuring in its advertising the suggestion, ‘‘Live in a 
House That Struck Built.’’ It is also running a series 
of newspaper ads designed to call attention to the way 
in which its employees are kept. interested and contented, 
as a means of demonstrating that quality work by good 
workmen is turned out. 

The company is also using a number of painted bulle- 
tins in Louisville, one, at Fourth and Broadway, a lead- 
ing intersection, being used for ‘‘tickler’’ purposes this 
week. A question mark occupied the space at first, euri- 
osity finally being relieved by the appearance of the 
familiar ‘‘Hoo-Hoo’’ cat that is used on the Struck 
advertising. 

wnAnnnnnnn nn 

THE REPORT of Mississippi penitentiary shows that the 
convicts made, among other things, 700,000 shingles and 
800,000 feet of lumber during 1915. The Louisiana 
penitentiary board, which also manufactures lumber in a 
small way, is considering the purchase of stumpage or 
timberlands to keep its sawmill labor contingent occu- 
pied. Reports on at least two available tracts have been 
submitted to the governor, who says he will take no ac- 
tion until the properties have been cruised and appraised 
by practical lumbermen. 
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PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS CONTINUE 


Reports from Reserve Bank Districts Show Business 
to Be in Excellent Condition 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Continued prosperity and 
a tremendous volume of business throughout the country 
are registered in the reports from the twelve Federal 
reserve districts which have just been published by the 
Federal Reserve Board. In substance these reports are 
as follows: 

Boston.—Business continues to improve and compari- 
eon of conditions today with those prevailing a year 
ago shows that the improvement in many cases has 
been extreme, although month by month it has not been 
so noticeable. Reports from various lines of trade 
do not indicate that any slowing up of the demand is 
in sight and in practically every business the present 
prosperity is expected to last for a good while to come, 
barring some unforeseen deterrent happening. In some 
lines the increased cost of raw materials and the un- 
settled labor conditions are causing considerable uneasi- 
ness, but conditions for the most part are favorable 
and manufacturers and merchants generally are making 
money. The freight situation on the New England rail- 
roads has greatly improved and unless the lines again 
become overtaxed this should not cause further incon- 
venience. 


New York.—The volume of goods produced and sold 
last month was probably greater than in any March on 
record. The business activity and the prevailing high 
prices are being reflected in earnings and cash balances 
shown in published statements of corporations. It is 
proposed to establish in New York regular auctions of 
vessels similar to those held at the English and con- 
tinental ports. The first ship auction sales were made 
here April 10. Lumber trade is improving, and prices 
are increasing. Building business is less active; larger 
jobs are being about completed and the new work 
does not offer sufficient margin of profit. 


Philadelphia.—The outstanding feature of the business 
situation in this district is the rise in prices which con- 
tinues in most lines. Trade is brisk and energy is con- 
centrated more on methods of production and questions 
of delivery than on discussions of prices. Some of the 
railroad shops have been operating on short time on 
account of the inability to obtain raw materials. There 
is a good demand for equipment. In the smaller cities 
and towns new building has not been very extensive, but 
in the larger cities the reverse is generally the case 
and a good deal of work is contemplated, especially in 
the erection of homes and houses. Lumber dealers re- 
port conditions better than for a number of years. 
Orders are large and prices are $5 to $6 a thousand feet 
higher than a year ago. Building materials are advanc- 
ing in price. 

Cleveland.—There has been no_ substantial slowing 
down in the business prosperity of district No. 4. The 
earnings of steel companies and concerns in kindred 
lines continue at an unprecedented rate. Official figures 
and unofficial estimates from leading corporations in 
this district if continued during the remainder of the 
year will assure profits which certainly will stand at 
the apex of industrial earnings for several years. If 
there is a new feature in the iron and steel situation it 
is the growing feeling among some of the largest con- 
cerns that output and shipments of finished produce 
have probably reached the maximum of this movement. 
There is a pressing demand in industrial districts for 
more and better housing facilities. The movement to 
supply this demand ts in evidence, but is being retarded 
by the high cost of building material as well as of 
labor. In the six largest cities in the district there 
were fewer building permits issued in March, 1916, than 
during the same month of 1915. Since May, 1915, this 
is the first report that did not show an increase in the 
number of permits issued over the same month of the 
previous year. 


Richmond.—Business continues to show improvement, 
jobbers reporting a fair volume of sales and good col- 
lections. Agricultural conditions, on the whole, are 
favorable. There has been more diversification than 
ever before. Men in the timber and coal business in 
the interior report satisfactory conditions and earnings. 
West Virginia reports the location of a new and extensive 
steel plant and a new glass plant. The lumber trade 
has continued to improve from its recent depression. 
Jobbers’ stocks are limited and the mills are now moving 
a fair portion of their accumulated stocks at improved 
prices. This has been interfered with to some extent by 
the congestion in railroad traffic, particularly in New 
England and at the seaports. 

Atlanta.—General conditions in the sixth district since 
the April report are unchanged to any great extent and 
the outlook continues favorable. Sugar, rice and lumber 
are in active demand. 


Chicago.—The business activity previously reported 
continues to manifest itself without strain upon the 
financial structure. Banking funds seeking legitimate in- 
vestment are in excess of requirements. Some author- 
ities look for better rates within the next few months. 
Construction throughout the district is active, particu- 
larly in the manufacturing centers and this will prob- 
ably continue as long as the underlying causes operate. 
Business is reported as considerably greater in brick 
than last year at this season with good prospects. While 
there is no abnormal demand for cement a reasonably 
satisfactory prospect is evidenced and collections are 
said to be good. The improvement formerly reported in 
lumber seems to continue and there has been a -strong 
demand for all kinds of lumber which has firmed up 
the prices with advances in values recorded in some of 
the products. Collections are not yet satisfactory, but 
some improvement is noted. 





St. Louis.—This district is in excellent business con- 
dition. Producers and manufacturers are operating to 
their capacity. Shipments of merchandise show large 
increases and the buying power of the general public 
has increased. 

Minneapolis.—Interest is centered upon the develop- 
ment of early spring conditions to the exclusion of prac- 
tically all other developments in business. It is conceded 
that the grain territory, which embraces two-thirds of 
this district will show a reduction in wheat acreage for 
1916, at present estimated at 10 percent, due to the 
shortage of fall plowing last year and the lateness of 
the season this year. The wholesale and retail trade are 
both prosperous. Wholesale trade shows an increased 
volume of business over a year ago in the face of 
advancing prices and some difficulty in obtaining deliv- 
eries from eastern manufacturers, Collections have been 
active. Industrial conditions are excellent over the en- 
tire district. 


Kansas City.—There are no labor disturbances of im- 
portance in this district. Increased business in all lines 
and the generally prosperous condition of the district 
give every indication of increased real estate activity 
and an unusual amount of immigration. The lumber 
and timber industry has shown a healthy vitality during 
the first quarter which has made both business and 
collections much better than during the corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Dallas.—Building operations show a healthy improve- 
ment which is reflected in the demand for materials. 
Lumber is very active at good prices; mills continue to 
run on full time. Increased freight traffic is reported 
by the railroads, amounting to approximately 10 per- 
cent. A serious car shortage is reported on account of 
congestion of equipment in the North. 

San Francisco.—The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, composed of a majority of the mills operating in 
Washington and Oregon, reports March orders 34 percent 
and shipments 30 percent over production, mostly for 
domestic use, exports being restricted by lack of ships. 
There is general activity and prices are up $3 to $5 a 
thousand. Acute shortage caused unparalleled activity 
in shipbuilding. Seattle reports contracts aggregating 
$11,000,000, nearly four times the total at this time last 
year. The principal builder in San Francisco is said to 
have contracts in excess of $20,000,000 with no diminu- 
tion in demand, 


LADING BILL NEAR PASSAGE 


Changes Made That Are Approved by Interested Parties 
—House Committee May Report Favorably 











WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Important conferences 
have occurred here during the last few days on the Pom- 
erene bill to establish a uniform bill of lading, out of 
which have come suggestions for changes, which if ad- 
opted by the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, before which the bill is now pending, will 
bring it into accord with the ideas of both the railroads 
and the American Bar Association, which latter organiza- 
tion has long been striving to bring about the enact- 
ment of such a law. The bill has already passed the 
Senate and is now before the House committee with every 
prospect that it will be reported out. Whether it will 
be generally acceptable depends largely upon the action 
of the committee, or of the House, if the committee re- 
fuses to act, in adopting the suggested changes. 

C. C. Wright, general solicitor of the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad, acting on behalf of the railroads of 
the country and Francis B. James, chairman of the com- 
mittee on commerce, trade and commercial law of the 
American Bar Association, are the two men who brought 
the bill to its present shape, and they have won from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a hearty endorse- 
ment of the changes they suggest. In a joint memoran- 
dum to the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, Messrs. Wright and James make the follow- 
ing statement: 

If the committee decides to report out favorably the 
Pomerene bill without the provision as to “shippers weight, 
load and count,” in section 21 thereof, and substitutes 
in Jieu thereof the last part of section 23 of the uniform 
state act, the undersigned suggest that said act be reported 


out precisely as now worded with the following amend- 
ments: 

In section 14, insert the word “theft”? after the word 
“loss” and before the word “or.” 

The section would then read: 

“That where an order bill has been lost, stolen or 
destroyed, a_court of competent jurisdiction may order 
the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof of 
such loss, theft or destruction; .. .” 

The next change suggested is the insertion in section 25 
of the following: “and all other charges accruing to the 
carrier under any and all provisions of the law and under 
any and all lawful tariffs imposing the same.” 

The section would then read: 

“That if an order bill of lading is issued the carrier 
shall have no lien on the goods therein mentioned ex- 
cept for charges cn those goods for freight, demurrage 
and terminal charges and all other charges accruing 
to the carrier under any and all provisions of law and 
under any and all lawful tariffs imposing the same, and 
expenses necessary for the preservation of the goods or 
incident to their transportation subsequent to the date 
of the bill, unless the bill expressly enumerates other 
charges .. .” 

Section 20 is to stand precisély as it is. That is the 
section over which the railroads have wrangled most, and 
provides for carriers’ load and count and prohibits the 
insertion in the bill of lading any statement that the 
goods were loaded by the shipper and the description of 
them made by him. 


— 


Section 22 is also recommended to stand. This see. 
tion holds the carrier liable when a bill of lading is jg. 
sued by any of its agents, for damages caused by the 
non-receipt by the carrier of all or part of the goods 
or their failure to correspond with the description thereof 
in the bill at the time of its issue. 

The conferees recommend a new section 21 to read ag 
follows: 


That when package freight or bulk freight is loaded by 
the shipper and the goods are described in a bill of lading 
merely by a statement of marks, or labels upon them or 
upon packages containing them, or by a statement that the 
goods are said to be goods of a certain kind or quantity, 
or in a certain condition, or it is stated in the bill of lading 
that packages are said to contain a certain kind or quantity 
or in a certain condition, or that the contents or con- 
dition of the contents or packages are unknown, or words 
of like purport, are contained in the bill of lading such 
statement, if true, shall not make liable the carrier issu- 
ing the bill of lading although the goods are not of the 
kind or quantity or in the condition which the marks or 
labels upon them indicate, or of the kind or quantity or 
in the condition they are said to be by the consignor. The 
carrier may also, by inserting in the bill of lading the 
words “shippers, weight, load and count” or other words 
of like purport, indicate that the goods were loaded by 
the shipper and the description of them made by him; 
and if such statement be true the carriers shall not be 
liable for damages caused by the improper loading or by 
the non-receipt or by the misdescription of the goods de- 
scribed in the bill of lading. 





REPORTS ON TESTS OF WOOD PULP 


Experimental Substitutes for Spruce in News-Print 
Put to Actual Use and Found Satisfactory 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—The United States For- 
est Service today made public a 150-page bulletin deal- 
ing with recent tests and experiments with ground wood 
pulp. The bulletin is in two parts. Part I covers the 
grinding of cooked and uncooked spruce, and Part II 
deals with substitutes for spruce in the manufacture of 
ground wood pulp. 

The bulletin is of interest primarily to the manufac- 
turers and consumers of news-print paper. In the opin- 
ion of Forest Service experts, ‘‘if the price of news-print 
paper is to be kept at a reasonable figure, more efficient 
methods of converting spruce into pulp must be devel- 
oped or else cheaper wood substituted for the former.’’ 

A bulletin was issued some time ago that dealt in 
detail with the results of experiments to develop greater 
efficiency in the grinding of uncooked spruce. 

The tests described in the bulletin issued today were 
carried on at the Farest Service Ground Wood Labora- 
tory at Wausau, Wis., a branch of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison. The Forest Service experts had 
the active codperation of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, which furnished all the pulp-making ma- 
chinery for the laboratory. 

To some extent the bulletin discusses the history of the 
ground wood industry and dwells in detail upon its 
present status. 

The necessity for developing a greater degree of effi- 
ciency in the wood-grinding industry is shown by the 
fact that the available stand of spruce east of the Rocky 
Mountains is approximately 35,000,000,000 feet, with 
an annual increment due to growth of about 770,000,000 
feet. Against this annual increment is an annual con- 
sumption of about 2,575,000,000 feet. The maintenance 
of anything like the present rate of growth and con- 
sumption, therefore, would threaten to exhaust the Amer- 
ican spruce forests. A 

In order to develop possible substitutes for spruce 
experiments were made with twenty-two different woods 
at the Wausau laboratory. In addition to the experi 
mental tests, ‘‘commercial’’ tests were made of the pro- 
duction of pulp and the manufacture of paper. 

The paper produced from the experimental pulps was 
given a practical try-out on the presses of the St. Louis 
Republic and the New York Herald. These tests were 
conducted under the ordinary operating conditions of 
the two press rooms. The color of the different papers 
varied considerably, but this was not assumed to detract 
from their value for newsprint purposes within certain 
limits. 

The printing tests for the most part were entirely 
satisfactory and demonstrated to the experts that satis- 
factory substitutes can be used instead of spruce for 
newsprint paper, although clear spruce holds first place 
for quality and color. The judgment of practical press- 
men in the two newspaper offices was taken. as to the 
quality and practicability of the substitute paper used. 

According to the St. Louis Republic pressmen, the 
paper made of balsam and spruce ground wood in equal 
proportions, taking all factors into consideration— 
strength, color and finish—‘‘was the most completely 
satisfactory.’? 


Pressmen of the New York Herald were partial to 4 
paper made by combining amabilis fir with Alpine fir. 
The foreman of the press room declared that he had ‘‘n0 
more difficulty with the experimental Government paper 
than with any other that ever had been used on the 
presses. ’? 

The woods tested to determine their suitability for 
mechanical pulp were: Balsam fir, red fir, white fir, 
Alpine fir, amabilis fir, lowland fir, Noble fir, easter® 
hemlock, western hemlock, tamarack, western larch, lodge 
pole pine of Montana, lodgepole pine of California, west- 
ern yellow pine, jack pine, loblolly pine, white pine, Ev 
gelmann spruce of Montana, Engelmann spruce of Colo- 
rado, Sitka spruce, white spruce, white birch, aspen a2! 
black gum, 

The experiments were remarkable for the number of 
possible substitutes for spruce that were developed. I 
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this connection J. H. Thickens and G. C. McNaughton, 
poth engineers, who supervised the experiments, say: 


of the woods tested, Alpine fir, Engelmann spruce, low- 
land fir, lodgepole pine, balsam fir, white fir, amabilis fir, 
noble fir, Sitka spruce, western hemlock and eastern hemlock 
ali give promise of being suitable for the production of news- 
print papers. Color is here the chief consideration. An ac- 
ceptable news-print paper can not be made from such a 
dark-colored pulp as that of tamarack. Yet this does not 
par tamarack as a raw material for the ground wood indus- 


try: it will give a thoroughly satisfactory grade of yellow 
manila. Similarly, jack pine, which is also unsatisfactory 
for news-print purposes, can be used very effectively in the 


manufacture of box boards. When combined with a large 
proportion of sulphite any of the woods tested, except the 
hardwoods, should produce a satisfactory manila of a color 
other than white. Kor the manufacture of wood-pulp boards, 
jack pine, tamarack, loblolly pine and larch, in addition to 
the woods mentioned as suitable for news print, should 
furnish acceptable material. When high color is desired, 
and a somewhat poorer one in the center of the board is 
not objectionable, black gum or poplar could be used as a 
liner, if combined with a small percentage of sulphite. In 
the manufacture of box boards from steamed wood all of 
the conifers tested could be utilized, except where the prod- 
uct was to be a strong container board. The spruces, how- 
ever, will yield a steamed pulp suitable for almost every 
kind of container. 

It will be noted that the great majority of the substitute 
woods are confined to the West, while the ground wood in- 
dustry at present obtains the bulk of its supply of raw ma- 
terial from the East. The industry, however, is really a 
frontier one. It must have a plentiful supply of wood and 
an abundance of cheap power, two things not readily obtain- 
able in settled communities. As the regions in which the 
industry is now centered develop it will have to move on to 
other and less settled ones. On the national forests are 
immense quantities of many of the woods tested and abun- 
dant opportunities for power development. 





QUARANTINE REGULATIONS ISSUED 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 3.—A public hearing was 
held here by officials of the Department of Agriculture 
this week to consider the extension of the quarantine in 
the New England States against the gipsy moth and 
brown-tail moth. It is proposed to quarantine the follow- 
ing towns in addition to the territory covered by exist- 
ing quarantines: 

New HAMPSHIRE: Conway, Thornton, Campton, Ellsworth, 
Rumney, Warren, Wentworth, Piermont, Orford, Lyme. 

Vermont: Bedford, Fairlee, 

MASSACHUSETTS : Ware, Monson. 

Connecticut: Ashford. 

The result of this quarantine will be to restrict the 
interstate shipment from the quarantined area of nursery 
stock, coniferous trees and forest plant products, except 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the secre- 
tary of agriculture. : 





EUROPEAN LUMBER INDUSTRIES CONSOLIDATE 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 1—An important consoli- 
dation of central European lumber industries has just 
been reported to the State Department by Henry G. 
Seltzer, the American consul at Breslau. This consoli- 
dation, he says, has been brought about through the ef- 
forts of Oscar Kérner, hitherto director general of the 
United Lumber Company (Ltd.), in Breslau, in company 
with Silvio, Knight de Verdin-Valsivella, Dr. Alexander 
Mintz, Vienna, Court Councillor A. Kaszab, Budapest, 
Commercial Councillor Rudol Héfler, Médling and Ma- 
thias de Lébl, Telecka. The central office of the com- 
bination will be at Budapest, with branches at Sofia, 
Graz and Vienna. 

It is planned, aceording to the report of Consul Seltzer, 
to extend the lumber industry and especially the con- 
nection between the Balkan States as well as between 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, by the establishment of 
industrial enterprises and the fusion of plants. The 
corporation will be known as the Vereinigte Holz-und 
Industrie A. G., of Budapest, and it is capitalized for 
$609,000, of which one-third has been paid in. 





TO TAKE REFERENDUM ON RAILROAD 
TROUBLE 


_WaAsuHINeTON, D. C., May 3.—Whether the Interstate 
~ommerce Commission should not be instructed by Con- 
t immediately to undertake an investigation into 
‘ue causes of dispute between the railroads and their 
cinployees is the subject of a referendum which has just 

cn ordered by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
“tates. This action was taken as the result of a report 

* @ special committee of the national chamber of which 
“arry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, was chairman. 

As relating to the controversy having to do with the 
saortening of the railroad hours of labor without corre- 
‘ponding decrease in pay and for increased compensa- 
‘ion for excess service performed, the resolution would 
virect the commission to go thoroughly into the question 
°* minimum, maximum and average wage paid, with 
‘ours of service to each class of railroad employees in 
the United States, and so far as they are comparable, 
6 minimum, maximum and average with hours of serv- 
‘-e paid in other industries where similar skill and risk 
“re Involved, the relation of wages to railroad revenues, 
‘ne question of whether railroad revenues based on exist- 
‘ig rates for transportation will admit of equally favor- 
able terms to all classes of railroad employees, and any 
other matter in this connection that the commission may 
ceem relevant. Further, it would be the sense of Con- 
cress that the railway companies, their officers and em- 
ployees should give their hearty support and codperation 
% the Interstate Commerce Commission in its investi- 
cation, deferring pending controversies over questions at 
‘Ssue until that commission may be able to complete its 
‘nvestigation and make its report. 

PPh oy days is the time allotted for the national 
Peep railroad referendum. Therefore the result of 
© voting will be known the second week in June. 


L. 
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ADOPTS NEW CLAIM RULES 


Commission Announces New Procedure for Handling 
Cases on Special Docket 


[By ODELL.] 

Wasuinerton, D. C., May 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced the adoption of the following 
tules respecting the handling of claims on the special 
docket, amending and superseding its announcement of 
August 5, 1915: 


When a claim has been declined by the commission on the 
special docket it may not be reconsidered on the special 
docket if it is not again submitted within a period of six 
months from the date upon which it was denied, nor may 
it be filed as a formal complaint unless such formal com- 
plaint be filed within six months after the parties have 
been notified by the commission that the claim is of such a 
nature that it can not be determined informally. Where a 
claim has been filed on the special docket to toll the statute 
of limitations the application relating thereto must be filed 
within six months in order to obtain consideration on the 
special docket; provided, however, that this ruling does not 
apply to formal complaints for reparation filed within two 
years from the date of delivery of the shipments. See Rule 
III, Rules of Practice. 

Where papers in a claim presented on the special docket 
have been returned to the carrier of the claimant the claim 
shall not again be considered on the special docket unless 
so presented with request for reconsideration within twelve 
months from the date of the return of the papers. 

The commission has also announced the adoption of 
the following rules respecting the handling of informal 
complaints: 

When a claim for reparation has been before the com- 
mission informally and the parties have been notified by 
the commission that it can not be determined informally, 
or when the parties voluntarily withdraw the claim from 
informal consideration, or when a claim has been filed 
with the commission merely to stop the running of the 
statute of limitations, it may not be reconsidered informally 
if it is not again submitted within six months from the 
date of such notification, withdrawal or filing, nor may it 
be filed on the special docket or as a formal complaint 
unless so filed within six months from the date of such 
notification, withdrawal or filing: Provided, however, that 
this ruling does not apply when the two-year period from 
the date of delivery of the shipments has not expired. See 
Rule III of the Rules of Practice. 

Where a claim for reparation presented informally has 
been referred to the carrier or complainant for advice, amend- 
ment thereof, or for additional information or documents, 
it shall not again be considered informally unless re- 
submitted within twelve months from the date it was re- 
ferred to carrier or complainant. 


UPHOLDS PRACTICE AS REASONABLE 


Commission Decides Complaint of Oregon Concern as 
to Methods of Weighing Is Unfounded 





WasHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission up- 
holds as reasonable the practices and published rules of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad and its connections for 
ascertaining the net weight of iumber shipments by tak- 
ing the difference between the gross weight of car and 
shipment at point of origin and actual tare at final 
destination. ‘The rules were attacked in a complaint 
filed by the Eastern & Western Lumber Company, of 
Portland, Ore., involving a carload shipment of lumber 
from Portland to McGill, Nev. In its opinion the com- 
mission says: 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association intervened in 
behalf of complainant. 

The shipment consisted of 3 by 12-inch kiln-dried fir 
planking and moved over the lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company and the Nevada Northern Railway. It was in 
transit about eighteen days, loaded in a steel underframe 
wooden box car with a tin roof, marked tare 43,600 pounds. 
The shipment was weighed June 23, 1914, on Portland 
terminal track scales, which registered a gross weight of 
96,000 pounds. It was check weighed at Roseburg, Ore., 
June 24, when the gross weight registered was 96,200 
pounds. On July 11 it was reweighed, loaded and light, at 
McGill, the gross weight indicated being 95,120; actual tare 
weight, 42,660 pounds. Defendants collected charges at the 
tariff rate of 57 cents per 100 pounds on 53,340 pounds, the 
difference between the gross weight at Portland and the 
actual tare weight at McGill. The accuracy of the Portland 
scales is not questioned. 

Complainant insists that the McGill scales were weighing 
light and offered in evidence the tare weight of the car in 
question as determined four months before and again seven 
months after the shipment moved. The former was 43,600 
pounds, the latter 43,100 pounds, while the actual weight 
at McGill was 42,660 pounds. Defendants’ witness could 
not account for the rather unusual difference between the 
McGill weight and the others, although he attributed it to 
the mechanism of the scales. Complainant asserted that 
the actual tare weight at McGill always was lighter than 
the marked tare weight, although it had not checked all of 
its shipments at McGill. Defendants introduced an exhibit 
showing five cars shipped by complainant to McGill, of 
which four moved previously to the shipment involved. The 
actual tare weights, at McGill, of three of the cars were 
greater than the marked tare weights. Intervener filed 
an exhibit showing eleven shipments to McGill which were 
weighed at various points of origin, Cottage Grove, Silver- 
ton, Salem, Albany and Roseburg, Ore., and reweighed at 
McGill. The gross weight at McGill was less in each case 
than at the points of origin, while the actual tare weight 


was less than the marked tare weight. Conflicting testi- 
mony was offered as to the effect of climate and weather 
conditions and whether the car or the lumber lost weight in 
transit. Complainant’s witness did not know how long the 
lumber was in the kiln before shipment, but stated that the 
usual period was three or four days. The McGill scales 
belong to the Steptoe Mining & Refining Company, and 
were used for weighing copper, but were under defendants’ 
control, and the weighmaster reported to defendants. Two 
of these reports, filed as exhibits, one dated June 22, the 
other July 1, 1914, were based on appropriate periodical 
tests and showed the scales in good order. Defendants’ 
expert witness stated that it was always desirable to get 
the actual tare weight, but not practicable, on account of 
the delay, to get it at the point of origin. 

Following our report In Re Weighing of Freight by Car- 
rier, 28 I. C. C., 7, a national code of weighing rules was 
adopted by the American Railway Association, which was 
tentatively indorsed by the commission, June 9, 1914, and 
subsequently published in defendants’ tariffs. The rules 
prescribe that carload freight should be weighed at the 
point of origin, or as near thereto as practicable, and that 
if a loaded car is weighed at destination and the actual tare 
weight ascertained it shall be used in lieu of the marked 
tare weight. They further prescribe that weights of com- 
modities subject to shrinkage in weight from their inherent 
nature, properly obtained at or near the point of origin, 
should not be changed, except as provided in tariffs of the 
carriers, except that obvious error should be dealt with 
on the merits of the individual case. 





REPARATIONS ORDERED AND COMPLAINTS 
DISMISSED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—In a decision the com- 
mission holds that the Nashville Tie Company is en- 
titled to reparation from the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad on various shipments of cross ties from Cum- 
berland Furnace and Sylvia, Tenn., by way of Guthrie, 
Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. The commission holds that 
the rates of 31 cents from Cumberland Furnace and 26 
cents from Sylvia were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded and exceed the rates contemporaneously 
applicable on oak lumber from and to the same points. 
The reparation totals $476.85. 

The commission finds in another decision that five car- 
loads of lumber shipped by the Meeds Lumber Company 
from Louisville, Miss., to Sylacauga, Ala., and dressed 
in transit at Newton, Miss., were misrouted by the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway and its connections and an- 
nounces that a reparation order will be issued when the 
carrier directly responsible is identified. 

The commission also has dismissed a complaint filed 
by the L. A. Strobel Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
attacking a rate of 98 cents per 100 pounds applied by 
the Illinois Central and its connections on two eases of 
wood moldings shipped from New Orleans to Cin- 
cinnati. The shipment originated with complainant 
but on reaching New Orleans was turned back on account 
of plague at San Jose, Costa Rica, to which it was con- 
signed. The United Fruit Company, which was to have 
transported the moldings from New Orleans to San 
Jose, acting as agent of complainant but apparently 
without authority, shipped the two cases back to Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘collect.’’ Charges on the return shipment were 
collected on a total weight of 1,545 pounds, while the 
original shipment apparently weighed only 1,169 pounds. 


_ The carriers are directed to refund the overcharge on 


return shipment due to excess weight, but the rate of 
98 cents is upheld as reasonable. 

Complainant sought to have the shipment diverted to 
Galveston after learning it was being returned. On this 
point the commission says: 


As soon as complainant learned that the molding was be- 
ing returned to Cincinnati it telephoned the local office 
of the Illinois Central Railroad at Cincinnati to divert 
the shipment to Galveston. The record does not show when 
this was done or where the shipment was at the time. Less- 
than-carload shipments generally are not subject to di- 
version en route. Under the act a carrier may be required 
to comply with shippers’ instructions relative to diversion 
only under proper tariff provisions, but in this case failure 
to do so or the failure to have such a provision is not under 
attack. It is not shown that defendants were in any wa 
responsible for the return of the shipment to Cincinnath. 
Complainant accepted it there and must pay the lawful 
tariff charges for the transportation. No testimony was 
pe ae relative to the unreasonableness of the rate 
charged. 


The commission has dismissed a complaint filed by B. 
Gablowsky, of Seymour, Wis., trading under the name 
of Seymour Woodenware Company, against the Green 
Bay & Western Railroad et al., challenging the reason- 
ableness of a rate of 11 cents per 100 pounds applied 
on seven carloads of logs from Toleens Spur, Mich., to 
Seymour. The commission finds that the rate was 
reasonable. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., May 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended from May 3 until November 
3 the operation of items in F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 1035, which provides for the cancelation of joint 
rates on lumber in carloads from points on the Louisiana 
& Western Railroad, the Lake Charles & Northern Rail- 
road and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 

‘ ship Company to points on the Santa Fe lines. The op- 


eration of these items was suspended by a previous order 
from January 4 to May 3. 

The commission also suspended from May 25 until 
November 25 the operation of Idaho & Washington 
Northern tariff, I. C. C. No. 81. This tariff contains a 
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proposed increased rate on logs in carloads from Metaline 
Falis, Wash., to Spokane, Wash., the operation of which 
was suspended from January 26 until May 25 by an order 
previously entered. 

The Kettle River Company (Inec.), with headquarters 


in Minneapolis, Minn., and a $500,000 wood preserving 
plant at Madison, Ill., today nled with the commission a 
complaint against the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
systems, alleging that unreasonable rates are charged on 
shipments of railroad ties from points in southern Mis- 
souri to Madison. For example, the rate from Piedmont, 
Mo., to St. Louis, where some competitors are located, 
is 4 cents per 100 pounds and the switching rate to 
Madison from St. Louis is 1 cent per 100 pounds. The 
rate to St. Louis for delivery at Madison, Ill., aceord- 
ing to the complaint, is 9 cents per 100 pounds, or ap- 
proximately 14.4 cents per average tie, against 6.4 per 
average tie to St. Louis, making the Madison rate more 
than twice that to St. Louis. The commission is urged 
to require the carriers to establish identical rates to St. 
Louis and Madison, plus a reasonable switching charge. 
The statement is made that unless the present discrimina- 
tion against Madison is removed the $500,000 plant of 
complainant will become useless. The complaint states, 
also, that the high rates for delivery at Madison are of 
‘*absolutely no benefit to the carriers, since they do not 
get them’’ and only threaten the existence of the Madison 
plant, where ties are treated with preservatives and re- 
sold. With unreasonable rates complainant can not con- 
tinue in business at a profit. 

Counsel for the carriers interested today filed with the 
commission briefs in the complaint of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association against the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road and its connections, attacking existing rates from 
the Virginia gateways to Pittsburgh and intermediate 
points. The original petition of complainants, according 
to the railroad lawyers, was against the rate of 17.3 
cents on lumber from Virginia gateways, the commission 
being asked to establish a local and proportional rate of 
13 cents. The brief states: 

Complainants are really asking the carriers to absorb 
and equalize the cost at Virginia cities with the cost of 
through shipments. This goes so far as the absorption of 
75 cents per 1,000 feet for rafting and towing logs across 
the Elizabeth River at Norfolk. ‘There are advantages en- 
joyed by the mills at Norfolk which are not enjoyed by 
mills in the Carolinas. It certainly can not fairly be 
ciaimed that in addition to their me Me advantages the 
Virginia cities’ mills are entitled to wipe out any compen- 
sating natural advantages that may be possessed by the 
mills in Carolina. 

Counsel for the railroads in the complaint of the Vir- 
ginia Pine Timber Company et al. against the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad et al. have filed a brief 
upholding existing rates on mine props from points in 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to destinations in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region. Existing rates are 12.6 
and 14.7 cents per 100 pounds from the points involved. 
Complainants ask for rates not exceeding 10.5 cents from 
all points on the Peninsula except Norfolk, and concede 
the reasonableness of a rate of 12 cents from that point. 
Counsel insist that complainants have failed utterly to 
make out a case. 

A brief has been filed by counsel for the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., and various 
other complaining shippers in their petition against the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad et al., involving rates on 
yellow pine lumber from points in Louisiana and Texas 
to destinations on the Santa Fe system in Oklahoma. 
Counsel for the complainants declares that the difference 
of 3% to 5 cents per 100 pounds charged on shipments to 
stations on the Santa Fe system is an obviously unjust 
discrimination against complaining mills. It is so seri- 
ous a matter with the shippers interested that they can 
not market their products at Santa Fe stations in Okla- 
homa, except on the Oklahoma Central and Tulsa divi- 
sions. The rates now in effect are declared to be unrea- 
sonable per se, especially when considered in connection 
with the rates from the originating blanket as a whole, 
and unduly prejudicial and discriminatory as compared 
with rates contemporaneously in effect from mills on the 
Santa Fe system in Louisiana and Texas, 

Counsel for the Marsh & Trurman Lumber Company in 
its complaint against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
et al. have filed a brief vigorously upholding complain- 
ont s challenge of the reasonableness of the rate charged 
on forty-five “earloads of lumber shipped from Byington 
and Leinart, Tenn., to London, Ont., between August 22, 
1912, and June 15, 1914. Shipments moved on a rate of 
25 cents per 100 pounds. Counsel contend that the rate 
should not have exceeded 1914 cents up to may 2, 1913, 
and 21 cents from that date until June 15, 1914. Repa- 
ration is asked on this basis and the commission urged 
to order the establishment of a rate of 21 cents for the 
future. 


VIGOROUSLY PROTEST PROPOSED INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Counsel for the Oklahoma 
Traffic Association today filed a brief with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the Pacifie coast-South- 
west lumber case, vigorously protesting against the pro- 
posed inerease of 3 cents per 100 pounds on lumber, 
doors and other forest products from north Pacific coast 
points to Oklahoma City, other Oklahoma points, Fort 
Worth and a few other Texas destinations. 

Primarily, the Oklahoma interests ‘‘complain of an 
advance to Oklahoma City without similar advance to 
competing points in Kansas, eastern Oklahoma and west- 
ern Arkansas, on the ground that even the present rate 
to Oklahoma City, notwithstanding more favorable trans- 
portation conditions, is higher than that to any of the 
other competing points, the respondents’ own testimony 
showing it produces a greater rate per ton mile.’’ 

For this reason ‘‘protestants claim that the advance 
of 3 cents per 100 pounds to Oklahoma City, the sole 
effect of which is to increase existing discrimination 
against that city and to create violations of the fourth 
section, should not be permitted, regardless of what 





action may be taken with respect to the proposed ad- 
vances to Texas points.’’ 

Some of the increases proposed in the suspended tariffs 
provide increases over existing rates as high as 8 cents 
per 100 pounds. In a reply brief the Texas protestants 
ridicule the arguments advanced by the railroads in their 
brief. This is particularly true of the contention of 
counsel for the carriers that the existing rates were estab- 
lished by the Santa Fe system and some other roads over 
the protest of other carriers, in the expectation that a 
largely increased tonnage into Texas would result, and 
that the increase in tonnage failed to materialize. Coun- 
sel for the Texas shippers say: 


It is just a case of where the lines that could not get 
any of the business “got peeved” at the lines that were get- 
ting it all, and took their spite out on the shipper by forc- 
ing an increase in ‘his rate by methods peculiarly akin to 
antitrust violations, and also by pointing out the naked fish- 
hook in the otherwise tranquil stream; namely, the possi- 
bility of having to readjust the rates on shingles. We do not 
know of any complaint having been filed against the shingle 
rates, and so it might be possible that even this danger is 
more fancied than real. But if it is real it can not be heard 
as justification for this advance on lumber, and the fact 
that the Louisiana — might ask for readjustments, as 
pointed out on page 15 of respondents’ brief, has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. To advance the rate would 
mean the destruction of the fir silo industry at Fort Worth, 
representing a quarter of a million dollars’ capital invested. 
The people of the State, the farmers, would suffer a detri- 
ment by being forced to purchase their fir silos from far- 
away manufacturers, and the railroads would lose money by 
a depreciation in the volume of the outbound traffic from 
Fort Worth to the consumer. 





FILE BRIEFS ON PROPOSED INCREASES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., May 4.—A brief filed by Joseph 
N. Teal and William C. McCulloch on behalf of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in ‘‘ Pacifie Coast-South- 
west Lumber’’ sets up the contention that not only the 
proposed increase ‘in rates on lumber between north 
Pacific coast points and destinations in Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Texas are unreasonable, but that the exist- 
ing rates also are ‘‘unreasonable in comparison with 
the rates from California points to the same destinations 








— 


No. 7452—Palmer & Seamans Lumber Company vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. 
vO. 7452——(sub. 


1)—United Lumber Company vs. [alti- 
more & Ohio et al. 


The commission announced the cancellation of ora] 
argument, set for May 11, in Virginia Pine Tiniber 
Company et al. vs. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad et al., involving rates on mine props from 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia points to destinations 
in the vnthracite coal region of Pennsylvania. 





RECOMMENDS INVESTIGATION OF EXPORT 
TRADE QUESTION 

WasuinGtTon, D. C., May 4.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today transmitted to Congress the summary of 
its findings and recommendations following an exhius- 
tive investigation of the question of codperation hy 
Americans in export trade and competitive conditions in 
international commerce. 

The commission finds: 

1. That other nations enjoy marked advantages in for- 


eign trade from superior facilities and more effective or- 
ganizations. 


2. That doubt and fear as to legal restrictions prevent 
Americans from developing equally effective organizations 
for overseas business and that the foreign trade of our 
manufacturers and producers, particularly the smaller con- 
cerns, suffers in consequence. 

Appreciating, as it does, the importance of fostering 
foreign trade and realizing the urgent need of enabling 
American citizens to meet foreigners on equal terms in 
international commerce, the commission recommends the 
immediate clarification of the law to permit codperation 
among Americans in export trade. 

This general recommendation, of course, applies to the 
lumber trade as well as to all “other export business. 


LOADS SHIP FOR ENGLISH BUYERS 


BogALusa, La., May 2.—The Great Southern Lumber 
Company, this city, has just completed loading and clear- 
ing from Gulfport, Miss., 














STEAMSHIP ARIEL LOADED BY GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY WITH 
“BOGALUSA” BRAND LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE. 


and discriminate unjustly against the north Coast ship- 
pers and their traffic and prefer unduly the California 
shippers and their traffic.’’ 

Counsel for the Eastern & Western Lumber Company 
et al. in their complaint against the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company et al., have filed a brief 
in which they vigorously assail existing rates on lumber 
and its products and shingles from Portland and Bridal 
Veil, Ore., to Idaho and Utah territory. The brief re- 
views the rate situation as far back as 1907, when, coun- 
sel states, proceedings were begun by lumber associations 
to adjust rates on lumber from the Northwest to eastern 
territory generally. Specifically the brief contends that 
Portland and Bridal Veil are entitled to the same rates 
as are applied on shipments from Hood River, Cascade 
Locks and Bend to the destinations involved. Such an 
adjustment would result in a reduction of from 1 to 6 
cents per 100 pounds in the rates from Portland and 
Bridal Veil to certain specified points. 

This proceeding also seeks to reéstablish ‘‘the relation 
of rates as between western Washington points and south- 
ern Oregon points and Portland and Bridal Veil into 
the territory in question.’’ 


ANNOUNCES SUSPENSION OF OPERATION OF 
SCHEDULES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended from May 14 until 
November 14 the operation of schedules in tariffs filed 
by the Illinois Central, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Frisco 
and Southern railroads and by Agent F. A. ‘Leland, 
which name increased rates on lumber of various kinds 
in carloads from Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., and 
other points of origin to destinations in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and other western States. By a previously issued 
order the increases were suspended from January 15 
until May 14. 

On request of complainants the commission today 
announced that the following complaints have been dis- 
missed : 





No. 8064—Union City Hoop & Lumber Company vs. Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad, 





the steamship Ariel, a vessel 
of 2,209 tons, for an ut- 
known destination. The cargo 
of the Ariel consisted of 
2,500,000 feet of ‘‘ Bogalusa 
Brand’? longleaf yellow pine 
railroad sleepers and cross- 
ings. This big cargo was 
safely stowed on the steamer 
by the shippers in six days 
and is reported to be one of 
- the finest cargoes of sleepers 
and crossings that has ever 
left a Gulf port. 

The sales office of the 
Great Southern Lumber 
Company advises that while 
the sale of this stock was 
made to English buyers be- 
cause of war conditions it 
was necessary for the vessel 
to sail under sealed orders, 
these not to be opened until 
the high seas were reached 
and a specified longitude and 
latitude passed. 

The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company will within a 
short time load a_ second 
steamer with a similar cargo 

of ‘‘Bogalusa Brand’? longleaf yellow pine stock. 








FILE “we FOR REHEARINGS 

WASHINGTON, , May 2.—The E. C. Bradley Lum- 
ber Company Sf filed a petition for a rehearing of 
its complaint against the New Orleans & Great Northern 
Railroad et al., Docket No. 8087. The case involves the 
reconsignment of certain shipments of lumber, resulting, 
as complaintant alleged, in unreasonable charges. The 
commission is asked in the petition to permit further 
written argument. 

A petition for a rehearing in Docket No. 7217 was 
filed by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company. The case 
involves rates on hardwood lumber from Mississippi 
points to Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla, 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 


1,179,556. Saw ewasing, shaping, and grinding machine. 
John F: Pribnow, Mellen, 
9,7 Martin W. Pang- 


1,179,752. Saw sharpening machine. 
burn, ‘Seattle, Wash. 
1,179,954. Offsetting attachment for knees of sawmill 
carriages. Patrick O'Connor, Aberdeen, Wash. 
1,180,125. Lath board. Silas M. Ford, St. Paul, Minn. 
1;180;270. Saw filer and gummer. Thomas W. MeMicken, 
bby Tex 
1,180,280. 
land, Ore 
BS i180, 362. Lathe dog; Perry A. Zimmerman, Springfield, 
Ohio, assignor to the Western Tool & Manufacturing (om 
pany, “a place. 
180,377. Saw; John F, Conklin, South ag Pa. 
1,180,516. Board ; James McIndoe, Medford, Mass., 4S- 
signor of one-half to Arthur E. Whitney, Winchester, Mass. 
: 676. oe roll; Julius W. Snyder, New Orleans, 1a. 
a“ to C, Patterson Company, same place. t, 
80,842. Strip sawing machine; George Goetz, Deiroi 
ich, assignor to Wadsworth-Campbell Box Company, same 


~_ 
180,918. Sawmill shock. absorber. George H. Hamilton, 
portland. Ore. 


“Boring machine; Ethelbert L. Barnes, Vort- 
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RESOLVE TO STUDY AND REVISE PINE GRADING RULES 


Committee of Retailers and Manufacturers Agrees on Basis for Procedure—Affiliations with Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation Urged—To Try Out Plan for Disposal of Short Lengths 


New OruEANS, La., May 2.—The closing conference 
between the visiting delegations from the retail asso- 
ciations and the representatives of the Southern Pine 
Association, which organized and ‘‘personally con- 
ducted’? the visitors’ tour of the mills, proved a 
fitting climax to an experiment in friendly codperation 
that promises to usher in a new ‘‘era of good feel- 
ing.’’ The retailers adopted today a resolution urging 
all manufacturers of yellow pine to affiliate with the 
Southern Pine Association for the good of the indus- 
try and all the interests connected with it. A joint 
committee of retailers and manufacturers worked out 
and presented a resolution providing a plan of pro- 
cedure to revision of the grading rules, which was 
unanimously accepted and promises to bring about a 
revision that will be entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned and to insure a prosperous continuance of co- 
operative relations. In one of the several resolutions 
of thanks and appreciation tendered by the various 
delegations to their host, the latter’s enterprise in 
organizing the conference and tour was described as 
an ‘‘epoch-marking precedent.’’ The phrase drew a 
round of hearty applause which indicated that it 
expressed the personal view of every retailer present. 

Back from their tour of the southern pine mills, the 
delegations of the visiting retail association went into 
conference with the Southern Pine Association’s grad- 
ing committee at 10 o’clock this morning, the meeting 
being held at the Grunewald Cave, Chairman W. J. 
Haynen of the grading committee presiding and See- 
retary-Manager Rhodes officiating as secretary. 

By way of preliminary, the Chair called for discus- 
sion of the methods of presenting the recommenda- 
tions and findings of the retailers in concrete form. 
Each of the four groups sent out to the mills contained 
representatives of two or more associations, and it ap- 
peared that each had drafted or was prepared to draft 
recommendations based on its own inspections. The 
question arose as to how far the delegates were author- 
ized to act for their respective associations. The ma- 
jority, it developed, were equipped with full authority, 
but the representatives of two or three associations 
felt that it would be their duty, under their instruc- 
tions, to submit their findings for approval to the 
directors or members of their associations. 

After considerable discussion, it was moved by W. 
G. Smith that a committee, composed of one repre- 
sentative each from the four groups and an equal 
number representing the manufacturers, be appointed 
by the Chair to prepare resolutions looking to a mutual 
understanding and close codperation on grades. This 
was amended to include a representative of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, whose delegation made 
a tour of its own and passed resolutions. Chairman Hay- 
nen appointed the following committee: P. T. Langan, 
W. G. Smith, W. G. Hollis, D. J. Fair, and T. W. Grif- 
fiths, representing the retailers; Messrs. Axley, Martin, 
Bissell and Rogers to represent the manufacturers. A 
parlor was secured for the committee’s use and it 
retired shortly afterward to draft a report for sub- 
mission at the afternoon session. 

Before the committee’s retirement, however, W. G. 
Hollis got the floor to read resolutions adopted by the 
delegation to which he was attached, expressing thanks 
for the courtesies extended and declaring the trip 

most educationally profitable to ourselves, the in- 
terests we represent and the industry in general.’’ Ap- 
preciation was also voiced of the royal welcome ex- 
tended at each of the mills visited and the facilities 
provided. The visitors’ inspection resulted, the reso- 
lution said, in the verdict that the millmen, their staffs 
and the association officers and representatives were all 
warm ‘heart face, edge grain and perfectly manu- 
factured,?? 

Resolutions of like tenor and effect were submitted 
hy other groups. Chairman Haynen, rising to express 
‘he association’s thanks, called attention to the fact 
‘nat a meeting of architects in Chicago had just en- 
dorsed the association’s rules and inspection service. 
‘Within the last two days,’’ he added, ‘‘we have 
‘earned that the United States Navy Department has 
‘ncorsed, so far as it can, the association’s rules and 
‘pecifications _and inspection service—which last is 
a thing we did not think we would ever get. Here- 
“‘ter Southern Pine Association inspectors will inspect 
materials for the Navy Department.’? 


Presents Significant Resolution 


; James W. Paddock, of Pana, Ill., then got the floor 
‘0 present one of the most important and significant 
resolutions of the conference: 

, WHEREAS, It is 


Min 


; of the utmost importance to the yellow 
el lover industry—manufacturer, wholesaler and _ re- 
ip verhans goamnente a oe = ne shall make 
te ee nto whic e product i 

“nitorm quality as possible; and en en oe ae 


WHEREAS, It is no more advantageous to the retailer to 


receive overgraded lumb ceiv 
erade; therefore be ic er than it is to receive lumber under 


Resolved, That in the inter i 
aa est of the entire trade it is 
tions, Sane by the retail delegations representing senecia 
vaste ; mill have just returned from inspection trips to 
as game i in Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
fact = pe nage rn — ge on aa that all manu- 
Be e lu s i 
vith the Southern Pine ‘Abeotlation, ee en 
Mr. Paddock 


‘hese moved the adoption of his resolution 


‘pression of all the retail delegations present. 
The Chair called for expressions from the Nelees 








spokesmen, who indorsed the proposal briefly but heart- 
ily and the resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 

Chairman Haynen next introduced President R. H. 
Downman, of the National association, paying a glow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Downman’s unselfish labors not for 
one but for all the woods and interests composing the 
lumber industry, and recalling that he had, during his 
service as president of the National association, de- 
voted practically his entire time to serving the indus- 
try’s common .good. 

Mr. Downman prefaced his remarks with a reference 
to the resolution just passed by the retailers, declaring 
that the method they had recommended was about 
the only way to attain the ends aimed at. He heartily 
endorsed the suggestion that all the manufacturers 
should come in and put up their share of the money 
needed to make their association a success. 

The voice of lumber, Mr. Downman continued, is 
again heard in the land, after a silence caused by the 
fact that the lumber people for some years did not 
consider it necessary to put up a few cents a thou- 
sand to protect their interests and industry from the 
inroads of the so-called substitutes. He commended 
the association’s measures to bring manufacturer and 
retailer together and declared that such trips as the 
visiting delegations had just concluded could not re- 
sult in anything but good to retailer, manufacturer 
and consumer alike. Mr. Downman concluded his re- 
marks with a description of the work, methods and 
aims of the National association. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes, rising to invite sugges- 
tions about the association’s advertising campaign, 
seized the opportunity to suggest smilingly that, if 
the recent trips accomplished nothing else, they had 
at the very least provided the association with excel- 
lent material from which to recruit its inspection 
staffs. The retailers, he thought, had shown their 
ability to qualify as inspection experts and their in- 
telligent interest in that feature had been commented 
on by many of the millfolks. He then introduced Her- 
bert Grissom, representative of Wallace J. Ferry, the 
association’s advertising manager. 

Mr. Grissom outlined the plans making and in 
prospect for advertising yellow pine, related some of 
the experiences of the advertising staff, and seconded 
Secretary Rhodes’ invitation to the retailers to offer 
criticisms or suggestions regarding the campaign past, 
present and prospective. The visitors accepted the 
invitation readily. Some of them called attention to 
features which, they thought, had not been played 
up vigorously enough. Interesting bits of personal 
experience in the advertising line were related. Dis- 
tribution of miniature plan books to consumers was 
discussed, and the ‘‘follow-up’’ system came in for a 
share of attention. The consensus seemed to be that 
the advertising of an educational nature was bringing 
good results and should be continued. The associa- 
tion’s plan for codperation with the retailers was very 
generally approved. The comparatively few criticisms 
offered were of constructive character and one of the 
suggestions presented brought Chairman Haynen to 
his feet to approve it and to suggest that Mr. Grissom 
take it up with the advertising staff. 

At 12:30 luncheon was served in the Grunewald 
lounge, the ladies of the party being among the 
guests. i 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Reassembly of the conference at 2 o’clock found the 
joint committee not quite ready to report. Pending 
the completion of its task, several topics of interest 
were taken up for informal discussion. Trade-marked 
lumber was one, and short lengths another. The latter 
produced a very interesting discussion, involving a 
suggestion that retailers experiment with the market- 
ing of short length stuff and report results. The South- 
ern Pine Association had prepared an attractive cabi- 
net display of yellow pine for its annual some months 
ago. After the meeting the cabinet was placed in a 
local department store. It afforded an attractive dis- 
play of short length boards and resulted in some sales 
to shoppers who needed such stuff for shelves, flower 
boxes or other household use. J. C. Dionne, secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, made a 
forceful talk in support of the short-length proposition. 
‘*Nearly every house in the land,’’ he said, ‘‘needs a 
piece of lumber occasionally. Sometimes a very littie 
is needed, a short board to make a shelf, or fix a step, 
or a few feet for flower boxes. The individual demand 
is light, but in the aggregate I believe it would amount 
to a big item. And it is a market that is virtually 
untouched. I have been urging our retailers in Texas 
to go after it.’’ 

Secretary Rhodes suggested that the marketing of 
short lengths would be a practical step toward con- 
servation, and reminded his hearers that the lumber- 
men are more or less constantly under attack for what 
their critics believed to be wasteful methods. If a 
market can be created for material that now: is wasted, 
he believed in developing it. 

Several retailers expressed a willingness to try it 
out, and suggested that the Southern Pine Association 
prepare some of the display cabinets for short lengths 
and exhibit them at the retail conventions. One or 
two talked of accepting the millmen’s suggestion to 
ship a little short-length stuff in straight cars, for 
experimental marketing. 


It was announced that the joint committee was ready 
to report. W. G. Smith, secretary for the committee, 
presented the following resolution: 


Your committee appointed to suggest a plan of procedure 
begs to suggest the following as embodying the idea: 

WHEREAS, We believe both manufacturer and retailer are 
anxious to further the best interest of yellow pine as a com 
mercial wood we offer the following resolution, to-wit: 

We recommend that each of the several retail associa- 
tions here represented, and including the New York and 
Pennsylvania State associations, elect a grading rules com 
mittee of not more than five members, each committee to be 
selected so far as practicable from representatives who 
visited the mills of the Southern Pine Association upon its 
invitation. 

2. That each prottes rules committee so created shall go 
over the present grading rules of the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation, considering therewith the reports of the several 
delegations which visited the mills, and make detailed recom- 
mendations for corrections in the grading rules. That a 
representative of the Southern Pine Association’s grading 
rules committee be requested to be present at each meeting 
of the several association committees. 

3. That subsequent to the foregoing committee meetings 
a conference of all retail grading rules committees be held 
for the purpose of further discussion of the grading rules 
and the appointment of a committee consisting of one repre 
sentative from each retail association, to confer with a like 
number of representatives of the Southern Pine Association 
as a joint committee. 

4. That said joint committee meet in conference not later 


than September 1, 1916, for the purpose of arriving at a 
mutually satisfactory tentative revision of the rules, said 
findings of the joint committee to be submitted to the 
Southern Pine Association and to the several retail associa 
tions represented at their next annual meetings, for their 
consideration and approval. 
Respectfully submitted, for the committee. 
W. G. Houiis, Chairman. 
W. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


Joint Committee Report Unanimously Adopted 


After a brief discussion, the resolution was adopted 
unanimously. Mr. Martin then got the floor to move 
that the Federal Forest Service be invited to send a 
representative to the joint committee conferences pro- 
vided by the foregoing plan. He explained the wis- 
dom of full publicity for any plan of codperation be- 
tween retailers and manufacturers. The Southern Pine 
Association had adopted that policy from the start, 
and had invited and received the codperation of the 
Government services. 

Chairman Haynen, endorsing the proposal, told how 
the Federal representatives—particularly those con- 
nected with the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., had shown every disposition to aid the asso- 
ciation in its development work, not only by experi- 
mental and research tasks undertaken by request, but 
by sending representatives to address meetings on 
technical matters. 

Mr. Martin’s motion was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Hollis invited the association to send represeu- 
tatives into the consuming territory to study the re- 
tailers’ problems. ‘‘We who have been your guests 
at the mills,’’ he said, ‘‘have learned a great deal 
that will be of value to us all. We have gained a new 
viewpoint, and gathered a lot of useful information. 
If you will send representatives to the retail yards to 
study the game from the retailer’s angle, observe his 
sale methods and how he handles his customers and 
what those customers have to say, I believe the results 
will be helpful to both interests.’’ 

By request, Mr. Hollis then read ‘‘an original poem 
by James Whitcomb Riley,’’ illustrated, which brought 
down the house. 

After further discussion of routine, and a brief but 
appropriate talk from the chairman on the conference 
and its results, the meeting was declared adjourned. 

Immediately thereafter the visiting retailers went 
into executive session, with Mr. Hollis in the chair. 
Among the matters handled was the adoption of a 
collective resolution expressing the thanks and appre- 
ciation of all the delegations for the courtesies shown 
by the Southern Pine Association and the policy it 
has adopted of close codperation and ‘‘ proportional 
representation’’ in the revision of grading rules. 

Among the manufacturers in attendance were O. 0. 
Axley, Phil A. Rogers, S. H. Bissell, Mr. Martin, W. E. 
Farnan and R. W. Hinton. Among the guests were Presi- 
dent R. H. Downman, of the National association, 
Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, and H. B. Hewes, of Jean- 
erette, La., a prominent cypress lumberman. 





PUBLICITY FOR CANADIAN SHINGLES 


The forest branch of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment has issued a four-page pamphlet with the self- 
explanatory title ‘‘British Columbia Red Cedar Shin- 
gles,’’ exploiting that product vigorously, as will be 
noted from the introductory assertion that ‘‘for years 
British Columbia shingles have been considered the high- 
est grade of shingles manufactured.’’ The pamphlet 
lists and describes four kinds of No. 1 British Colum- 
bia shingles, XXX, XXXXX, Eurekas and Perfections, 
and two lower grades. A page is devoted to the ad- 
vantages of a roof covered with British Columbia 
shingles that explains the claims made for it on the 
grounds of comfort, durability, beauty and economy. 
The. pamphlet concludes with a page, adapted in part 
from earlier publications in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
on ‘‘How to Make the Best Roof in the World.’’ The 
publication is of unusual interest and is being widely 
distributed. 
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SALESMEN TO BE INSTRUCTED IN SALESMANSHIP 





Southern Pine Association Offers a Conference of Education and Co-operation — Com- 
prehensive Program Signifies Widespread Enlightenment 





New ORLEANS, La., May 1—<At a meeting of the com- 
mittee on sales and distribution of the Southern Pine 
Association under the chairmanship of Harry T. Ken- 
dall, held in Memphis April 17, June 26, 27 and 28 were 
selected as the days for holding the ‘‘ School for the Lum- 
ber Salesmen.’’ 

The meeting will be held as arranged at St. Louis, 
Mo., and the first session will formally convene at 9:30 
a. m., June 26. Prior to the formal calling to order of 
the meeting an hour will be consumed for registration of 
those in attendance, securing admittance cards, badges 
etc. The program of the first session is as follows: 

First Session—Monday Morning 
:30to 9:30a.m. Registration. 
9:30a.m. Call to order. 
a.m. Convocation. 
Address of welcome. 
Response. : ; 
Address, Charles S. Keith, president 
Southern Pine Association. 


wn 


9:40to 9:50a.m. 
9 :50 to 10 :00 a. m. 


10 :00 to 10:20 a. m. 


10:20 to 10:40 a.m. Address, J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager. x ¥ 

10:40to11:00a.m. Address, W. H. Sullivan, chairman 
trade extension committee. 

11:00 to12:15 p.m. Address on salesmanship. 


Arrangements for territorial organ- 
izations. 

In explanation of the foregoing, the addresses by 
Messrs. Keith, Rhodes and Sullivan will deal with the 
Southern Pine Association, its aims, ideals and past and 
future work. It is thought advisable thoroughly to re- 
view the work of the association so as properly to im- 
press the salesmen with the new order of things in asso- 
ciation work. 

It will be necessary in order to give the salesmen 
proper standing in the meeting, and also to arrange for 
a committee to handle later work which will be delegated 
to them, to have the salesmen select their own executive 
committee. The yellow pine consuming territory will be 
divided either by States or geographical divisions and the 
salesmen from each territory will be asked to get to- 
gether and elect their chairman, and the chairmen of all 
of the territories represented will form the executive com- 
mittee of the salesmen. 


12 :15 to 12 :30 p. m. 


Second Session—Monday Afternoon 

1:30to 1:40p.m. Report of territorial organization. 

1:40to 1:55p.m. Address, “Acceptance of Terms of 
Sale.” 

1:55to 2:10p.m. Address, “Coiperation with Distribu- 
ters and Consumers.” . 

2:10to 2:25p.m. “Stumpage and Logging Costs.” 

2:25to 2:40p.m. “Yellow Pine Finish.” 

2:45to 3:00p.m. “Yellow Pine Timbers.” 

3:00 to 4:00p.m. Address, “Salesmanship.” 


t is the aim of the committee to have all of the ad- 
dresses in this session and also in the following sessions 
concise and to the point. It will endeavor to eliminate 
from the papers read, with the exception of the addresses 
delivered by the invited guests, everything except simple 
statements of facts, and keep the papers confined to a 
text book basis. It will also be necessary to have all of 
the papers to be presented at all sessions in the hands of 
the committee at least twenty days prior to the meeting 
so that the committee may go over every one of them very 
carefully, and see that they conform strictly to the gen- 
eral plan of the school. 

All of these addresses will be bound together in a book 
and given to each one in attendance. If the plans of the 
committee are followed this book should be a most valu- 
able text book not alone on salesmanship but on the lum- 
ber business and lumber selling. 

Third Session—Tuesday Morning 
9:30to 9:45a.m. “Coédperation with Architects 
_ Builders.” 


and 


9:45to10:00a.m. ‘Sawmill Costs.” 
10:00 to10:15a.m. “Yellow Pine Lath.” 
10:15 to10:25a,.m. “Yellow Pine Shingles.” 
10 :40to11:00a.m. ‘Merits of Wood.” 
11:00 to11:20a.m. “Limitations of Wood.” 
11:20t012:30p.m. “Salesmanship.” 


The committee believes that the salesman should know 
the limitations as well as the merits of his product, and 
frankly advise his trade where lumber should not be used, 
as well as to advise them where it should be used. 

Fourth Session—Tuesday Afternoon 


1:30to 1:50p.m. “How Best to Cover the Territory.” 

1:50to 2:05p.m. “Selling Factory and _ Industrial 
Trade.” 

2:05 to 2:30p.m. “Kiln and Yard Costs.” 

2:20to 2:30p.m. ‘‘Wood Block Paving.” 

2:30to 2:45p.m. ‘‘Wood Preservation.” 

2:45to 3:00p.m. “Painting Yellow Pine.” 

3:00 to 4:00p.m. “Efficiency.” 


The first paper in the fourth session will be presented 
by a salesman and will be the first of the series of papers 
to be read by the salesmen themselves dealing strictly 
with problems that the salesmen alone have to face. 

It is the plan of this committee to have the seventh 
number delivered by an expert on efficiency, following the 
lines of a paper recently read at a retail lumber dealers’ 
convention. This paper was based on the theory that no 
man is 100 percent efficient and endeavored to encourage 
those in the lumber business to analyze themselves and 
say in what respect they are not 100 percent efficient. 
The author of the paper believes that any person can take 
an accurate inventory of himself, and after discovering 
his deficiencies do something to correct them. 

Fifth Session—Wednesday Morning 


9:30to 9:45a.m. “Claims and Disputes—Their Cause 
and Settlement.” 


9:45to10:00a.m. ‘Planer Costs.” 
10:00 to10:15a.m. ‘Wood Substitutes.” 
10:15 to10:35a.m. ‘Markets for Mill Waste.” 
10:35 to010:45a.m. ‘“Codperation from the Sawmill.” 
10:45 to11:00a.m. ‘Yard Stock Grading Rules.” 
11:00to11:15a.m. “Timber Rules.” 
11:15 to12:30p.m. “Salesmanship.” 


The article on ‘‘Codperation from the Sawmill’’ is the 
second of the series of papers to be delivered by sales- 
men, covering the codperation which the man on the firing 
line should receive from the operating department. The 
various changes in yard stock and timber rules need care- 
ful consideration, and the papers on these subjects will 
deal principally with the changes-recently made in the 
grading rules as well as the suggestions made to the asso- 
ciation by the retailers on their visits to the mills during 
the present month. 


Sixth Session—Wednesday Afternoon 


1:30to 1:45p.m. “Codperation from General Office.” 
1:45to 2:00p.m. “Selling Costs.” 

2:00 to 2:20p.m. “Advertising.” ; 
2:20to 2:40p.m. “How Salesmen Can Codperate with 

Association Work.” q 
2:40to 3:00p.m. —.. Organizations and Their 
ork.” 
3:00 to 4:00p.m. General discussion and new business. 
4:00 p.m. Adjournment. 


The paper ‘‘Codperation from General Office’’ will be 
presented by a salesman, covering the codperation he 
should receive from the general office. The third paper, 
on ‘‘ Advertising,’’ will briefly outline what the associa- 
tion has done and purposes to do, and how the salesman 
can take advantage of the money being spent by the asso- 
ciation for advertising, and how dealers and distributers 
may be interested in advertising the produce they handle. 
The fourth paper will bring out how the salesmen can 
best capitalize the work of the association, as it is be- 
lieved that for the association to get full returns for its 
investment it must have intelligent codperation from the 
salesmen. 


The paper on ‘‘State Organizations and Their Work”? 
will take up other work coming under the direction of 
the committee on sales and distribution. It is thought 
advisable later to hold at intervals district meetings of 
the salesmen and the committee and study carefully terri. 
torial conditions and investigate local matters that do not 
obtain generally throughout the consuming territory, 
Arrangements for these meetings will be largely in the 
hands of the chairmen of the salesmen and under the 
general direction of the executive committee of salesmen 
and the committee on sales and distribution. 


Upon the conclusion of the meeting a bound volume 
containing all of the addresses delivered at the sessions 
will be given to each one in attendance, together with a 
book containing questions covering some of the chief 
points in each of the papers delivered. These questions 
will be found in the form of an examination blank and 
the salesmen will be expected to write briefly their an- 
swers to the questions and send these books to their home 
offices. The theory of this plan is to clinch the informa- 
tion firmly in the minds of those in attendance, as a thing 
written down when heard is seldom forgotten. 


The directors at their meeting at Alexandria, La., on 
April 25 endorsed the above plan and it will be necessary 
for the committee to hear from those interested at once 
as to whether this date will be acceptable. Replies from 
manufacturers indicate an attendance in excess of the 
minimum set by the subscribers at the annual meeting in 
February, and the directors urge subscribers to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. It is also to be borne in 
mind that subscribers have decided to make this school 
open to all those interested in the lumber business from 
any standpoint, whether they be subscribers or not, re- 
gardless of what branch of the industry they are in. 

The foregoing program is subject to change. The 
committee would be very glad to have suggestions of any 
further topics that it is thought should be covered or 
any that should be eliminated. The committee desires to 
make the program as comprehensive as possible and care- 
ful consideration and suggestions are requested. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD CONFERENCE 





Monthly Meeting Discusses Grading Rule Changes and New Terms of Sale — National 
Association Secretary Makes Address 





SEATTLE, WASH., April 28.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 
held in the assembly room of the Henry Building, this 
city, today. President J. H. Bloedel, of the association, 
was out of the city and the meeting was presided over 
by former association President E. G. Griggs, of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma. The meeting 
was not well attended and Secretary Thorpe Babcock 
stated that the officers of the association realized that 
the meeting was a ‘‘sacrifice hit’’ because of the infor- 
mal gathering of lumbermen recently held in Tacoma 
and many who attended it were not present at the meet- 
ing today. The principal matters for discussion were 
the recommended amendments to the grading rules and 
the tentative grading rules for structural timbers, re- 
cently prepared by the joint meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the grading committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was present at the meeting 
and a large part of the time was devoted to listening to 
Mr. Kellogg, who told of the activities of the National 
association and of the many things being done and to 
be done by the association. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock. Secre- 
tary Babcock distributed copies of the amended grading 


rules, and the sense of the meeting was that all members | 


having been furnished with copies of these amendments, 
they could study them at their leisure and the rules will 
be up for a ballot at the next monthly meeting of the 
association, to be held in Portland, Ore., May 26. 

Secretary Babcock made no formal report, but in his 
remarks stated that the association had gained twenty- 
five new members this year, increasing its monthly rev- 
enue $600. He also stated that the handbook, which the 
engineering department has been working on, is now all 
in type and will undoubtedly very soon be off the press. 

He spoke of the purchases of lumber by the Alaskan 
Railroad Commission and the fact that some bidding has 
been done by brokers who expected to make deliveries 
from British Columbia mills. The commission states 
that at the present time it has no power to confine its 
purchases to mills in the United States and the matter 
has been taken up by the association with Senator Jones 
and Congressman Humphrey of this State, but they had 
expressed their opinion that nothing could be done in 
the matter, except by legislation on the subject, as under 
present conditions such purchases would have to go to 
the lowest bidder regardless of where the lumber was 
manufactured. 

O. P. M. Goss, of the engineering department of the 
association, brought up the subject of grading rules and 
specifications for structural timbers and the rules tenta- 
tively adopted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials working in codperation with a committee from 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Copies of 
these tentative rules were distributed to the members 
and Mr. Goss expressed the opinion that the association 
should take the samé action as the American Society for 
Testing Materials and tentatively adopt the rules. He 


explained how the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene, Ore., had gotten out thirty-eight stringers for 
testing purposes, following the rules as suggested, and 
that out of the thirty-eight pieces only four were culled, 
and these were the result of the sawyers not being very 





familiar with the rules. For that reason he argued that 
it would not be particularly hard for the average mill to 
cut stringers according to these rules. The Willapa 
Lumber Company, of Raymond, Wash., also furnished 
stringers cut according to these rules for the tests which 
are to be made at the Government station at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, after being treated with creosote. 


No Action Taken 


Because of the small representation of manufacturers 
at this meeting it was deemed best not to take action 
on this matter and action was deferred until the next 
regular monthly meeting, at which time it is very prob- 
able these rules for grading structural timbers will be 
tentatively adopted. 

_ Mr. Goss also told of the tests that are being car- 
ried on at present with creosoted wood pipe for the 
purpose of determining whether or not the pipe so 
treated would contaminate water. If it was found that 
the creosoted pipe has no bad effect on the water the 
age of water pipe lines would be greatly increased and 
this would no doubt promote a greater use of wooden 
pipes by municipalities. 

In the preliminary discussion of the proposed amend- 
ment of the grading rules for fir lumber Major Griggs 
expressed the hope that standard sizes of lumber 
might be adopted by the National association in the 
very near future. He declared that in time such 
standardization of sizes was bound to come. It was 
stated that the new west Coast grading rules will ap- 
proach nearer than ever the same standards as yel- 
low pine, and Mr. Kellogg was of the opinion that 
this was a step in the direction of more universal 
grading rules. The rules, however, were not adopted 
and the matter was deferred until a more representa- 
tive meeting for action. 

Photographs of a recent fire at Ballard Station, 
Seattle, were shown to the manufacturers, where a 
shingle mill covered with a so-called fireproof patent 
roofing caught fire and sparks from this patent roof 
set fire to a neighboring roof, also of alleged fire- 
proof material. [Illustrations and further details of 
this fire will be found on page 36 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 

The secretary announced that the board of trustees 
of the association have authorized the publication 0 
stickers to be used with invoices, giving the terms of 
sale, and which will be very similar to the stickers 
that are now being used by the Western Pine Manv- 
facturers’ Association. ~The stickers call for 2 per 
cent 15 days; 1 percent 30 days; net 60 days date of 
invoice and state that positively no discount will be 
allowed unless it is within the time specified. It is 
also proposed to state the terms to wholesalers, which 
shall be 100 percent in advance, with 2 percent dis- 
count. 

Secretary Kellogg’s Address 


The meeting was then turned over to Mr. Kellogg; 
secretary of the National association. Mr. Kellogg 
said that as he did not get out on the coast vely 
often there were a great many things he could say 10 
the lumbermen, but he would try to confine his remarks 
to a reasonably short time. 

He called attention to a recent Washington dispatch 
published in the daily press, which stated that the 
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Nederal ‘Trade Commission had laid a report before 
ihe President, recommending that producers be en- 

suraged to form export selling agencies and it was 
thought that such a bill would probably pass the pres- 
ent session of Congress. This of course would be of 
«reat importance to the lumber industry, particularly 
of the Pacifie coast. 

He stated that in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigation of lumber classification he be- 
lieved for the first time the lumber industry of the 
United States was putting up a united front on a 
traffic ease and he believed for that reason the in- 
dustry would win. He expressed the opinion that 
there would be but one hearing which will start early 
in July in Chicago, and he also stated that he believed 
the final result would be a benefit to the industry. 
Regarding the work of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the hearings that were held on the lumber indus- 
try, he said he was not in a position to make any 
prediction but felt sure that some good was coming 
from this work. He said there were three important 
points put up to the commission by the lumbermen; 
first, the request that they recommend a uniform ac- 
counting system and an exchange of information 
among lumbermen as to the cost of production; sec- 
ond, that they recommend the formation of selling 
agencies in the domestic trade to act as market stabil- 
izers; third, they were requested that in times of 
stress lumber associations be allowed to make agree- 
ments restricting production to equal the demand. 

Mr. Kellogg expressed his belief in the result of 
the commission’s work and stated the presentation of 
the ease alone had brought about a different feeling 
on the part of the Government toward the lumbermen 
and that this in itself was worth all it had cost. 

Mr. Kellogg spoke of the last eighteen months as 
having seen the turning point in lumber association 
work, and declared the lumber industry is just be- 
ginning to find itself. He asserted that nearly $600,- 
000 a year is now being furnished by lumber associa- 
tions to promote the use of lumber, but he expressed 
the opinion that this was only the beginning as the 
cement manufacturers have a fund of $750,000 a year 
and the value of their product is not more than one- 
sixth the f. o. b. mill price of lumber produced in this 
country. 

Mr. Kellogg complimented the red cedar shingle 
advertising campaign very highly and he suggested 
that the shingle men go a step further and put men 
in the field to look after their interests, particularly 
regarding adverse legislation. He also suggested that 
they keep in touch with the development of fire re- 
sisting paint. He said there was nothing of more 
importance than the adoption of grading rules for fir 
structural timbers and declared that it was a neces- 
sity for the fir people to do this because if for no 
other reason than that the yellow pine association has 
already done this. He also spoke of the benefit derived 
from trade-marking lumber and in this respect called 
attention to the Cypress association trade-mark and 
that it carried an individual number for each mill. 

On the trade extension work of the National association 
Mr. Kellogg told some of its principal activities, and 
especially in their work on the subject of building 
codes. He also told of the series of engineering bulle- 
tins that this department is getting out furnishing in- 
formation to builders regarding the use of wood. He 
declared the present time was most opportune to 
promote mill construction because of the scarcity and 
high price of steel. Mr. Kellogg exhibited one of 
the association’s bulletins on school homes, or houses 
for school teachers and stated that the Government 
had sent out 8,000 of these to the county superintend- 
ents of the United States. They are also being fur- 
nished to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and through other sources are reaching a great many 
people. This work was really originated in the State 
of Washington and Mr. Kellogg gave full credit for 
the idea to Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, State superin- 
tendent of publie instruction for the State of Wash- 
‘ington. He called attention to much publicity that 
tas been going out through newspapers of the coun- 
try from the National association and the good work 
»eing done by the extension departments of some 
of the universities that have courses in lumber and 
‘3 uses, correspondence courses and in the case of 
‘he University of Washington, followed up by night 

urses and lectures. 

Mr. Kellogg then read a staggering list of figures 

owing what the manufacturers of competing mate- 

als are doing to promote the sale of their products 
“id calling on the lumbermen to realize that they 
ust do a great deal of the same kind of work in 
‘der to keep their industry alive. He announced the 
ext annual meeting of the National Lumber Manv- 
“icturers’ Association which will be held in Chicago, 

Lay 31 and June 1, and which, he stated, will be a 
‘cry lmportant meeting. He urged as many as possi- 
mie he the west Coast manufacturers to attend this 
inceting, 

Mr, Kellogg ’s remarks received hearty applause and 
“tajor Griggs, who was presiding over the meeting, ex- 
‘essed the appreciation of the Pacific coast lumber- 
nen of Mr. Kellogg’s work and also of the work of 
— Downman. Major Griggs expressed the hope that 
lr. Downman would continue at the head of the Na- 
‘ional association during the next year. 
Pig Kellogg replied to this statement that he 
a ee the best thing the west Coast lumbermen could 
‘° tor their industry would be to assist in making 
ent Downman succeed himself in office for an- 


\F « 
ke 


Presid 
other year. 


F There being no further business to consider the meet- 
‘ing adjourned at 4 o’elock. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS MEETS 





Representatives of Four States Discuss Current Problems — Conservation, Woods Work 
and Waste Reviewed—Big Plants Are Inspected 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 2.—With about seventy-five 
members present, representing portions of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia, the spring 
meeting of the Appalachian Logging Congress convened 
at the Langren Hotel here last Friday, April 28, and con- 
tinued in session over Saturday, April 29, both business 
and social sessions being held. Members of the congress 
stayed over in Asheville until yesterday and made the 
trip up the Mount Mitchell Railroad to the Perley & 
Crockett logging operation on the Mount Mitchell area, 
as the guests of the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, and 
Perley & Crockett, of Black Mountain. 

The convention was called to order Friday afternoon 
in the ball room of the Langren. President W. B. Town- 
send, of Little River, Tenn., was delayed by a train 
wreck and did not arrive in time to call the convention 
to order, P. C. Thede, general manager of the Champion 
Lumber Company, presiding in his stead. 

The feature of the Friday afternoon session was the 
address by State Forester J. 8. Holmes, who spoke on the 
subject ‘‘Fire Protection for the Forest—What North 
Carolina Has and Should Accomplish.’’ Mr. Holmes, 
who has made a deep study of this subject, had a 
paper that was filled with interest for the loggers pres- 
ent, discussing the worst enemy with which the lumber- 
man has to deal and telling of means to fight that enemy. 
Mr. Holmes told of the various associations that have 
been formed in North Carolina, including the Tryon 
Forestry Club and the Linville Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, both of which are taking care of large areas of 
timberland in their vicinities. He told of the operation 
of the Tryon club, by means of a patrol system, and de- 
clared that the codperation between the various owners 
of land has reduced the fire loss from thousands of dol- 
lars to a comparatively small amount. Mr. Holmes is 
working for an appropriation from the State legislature 
for the purpose of inaugurating other such district asso- 





W. B. TOWNSEND, LITTLE RIVER, TENN. ; 
President Appalachian Logging Congress 


ciations, and has hopes of putting in a patrol system in 
the Mount Mitchell district, with telephone communica- 
tion between the various high peaks of the district and 
the main base of the various operations, in order to get 
a crew of men at work on a fire in the shortest possible 
time. 

The State forester declared that with proper codpera- 
tion between the owners and the State, Federal aid can be 
enlisted, and a large appropriation from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for this work secured. For this reason he urged 
every North Carolinian present at the congress to urge 
upon his. State legislator the importance of making this 
appropriation for prevention of forest fires. 

Following the address of Mr. Holmes, Acting Presi- 
dent Thede announced that as the baseball season opened 
here on that date, and as ‘‘Col. Frank Buell wanted to 
see the opening game,’’ members would dispense with 
business for the remainder of the afternoon. This was 
put in the form of a motion, and the loggers had the 
pleasure of seeing the Tourists walloped in a fifteen- 
inning game. The congress went in a body, the hand- 
some badges presented by the Clyde Iron Works mark- 
ing them as a distinctive body of men, and they rooted 
royally for both teams alike. 

President Townsend arrived late Friday afternoon and 
was present to preside over the splendid banquet given 
at the Langren Friday night. In addition to a special 
menu, prepared especially for the loggers, a number of 
interesting addresses were on the program. President 
Townsend explained that he had been detained, expressed 
his gratification at the large attendance and promised 
that the congress would do more for its members in the 
next three months than it has since it was organized here 
in January, and that, he explained, had been no incon- 
siderable amount of good. 


Tells of Pulp and Acid Woods 


F. L. Winchester, manager of the timber department of 
the Champion Lumber Company, whose address on ‘‘ The 


Loggers’ Interest in Pulp and Acid Wood’’ had been 
postponed from the afternoon, was the first speaker. 
Mr. Winchester told of how the pulp and acid woods are 
becoming more and more an important factor in the log- 
ging business and advised his hearers to work up this 


byproduct as the logging operations go forward, ex- 


plaining that where the wood is left on the ground for 
some time it deteriorates in value; is hard to recover; 
gives the lumberman a lot of extra work to return and 
handle it and generally ends in its being sold to some 
one for a much smaller sum than it would have brought 
had it been handled at the time. Mr. Winchester is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, and his words made 
a deep impression on the loggers present, many of whom 
had been allowing this waste to occur. Mr. Winchester 
explained the best methods of handling this wood, and 
this led to a discussion of construction of flumes, in 
which Mr, Thede took an active part. Mr. Thede is an 
authority on flumes, having constructed the largest 
flume in the world, in California, the flume in question 
being sixty miles in length. 

William L. Hall, assistant United States forester, de- 
livered an address on ‘‘When a Tract Is Lumbered— 
What?’’ Mr. Hall’s address was a straight talk on con- 
servation of forests. He told of the former careless way 
of logging a tract of timber and compared it with the 
modern and scientific methods, whereby the young timber 
is spared and allowed to stand for the benefit of future 
generations. Mr. Hall declared that the best loggers are 
those that handle their timber tracts, not alone for the 
present money to be made from the timber, but from 
the standpoint of future values, leaving the young tim- 
ber standing. He urged that dead and waste timber be 
removed from ail logging operations, thus lessening the 
danger of forest fires and thereby eliminating one of the 
greatest sources of danger to the young timber. Mr. 
Hall, in conclusion, made a personal plea to every logger 
present, urging them to see that their ovn tracts are 
properly handled, and to do all possible to see that 
others respect laws of conservation in removing timber. 


Contrasts Old and New Methods of Logging 

E. A. Gaskill, superintendent of the Turkey Foot Lum- 
ber Company, made a short address on ‘‘ Logging—The 
Old and the New.’’ Mr. Gaskill, also an expert in his 
particular line, told of the difference between the old 
style way of handling logs with a team of horses and the 
newer way of handling them by means of the aerial skid 
and machinery. Mr. Gaskill said that there were few 
places where the installation of machinery for thus pur- 
pose would not work a distinct benefit to the logger, and 
said that the money saved in handling the logs would 
speedily solve the question of first cost for the owner. 
He contrasted the method whereby a team drags a log 
to the skidway and the uptodate method of hitching a 
steel hawser to the log’ and swinging it into place almost 
instantly. Mr. Gaskill said that trial of the new method 
would speedily convince any logger of its superiority, 
speaking mostly from his own experience with the two 
methods of logging. 

Saturday morning the members of the congress met 
in executive session in the ball room of the hotel, where 
reports of officers, reports of standing commitees, ap- 
pointment of more commitees were made and unfinished 
business was handled. Reports of the various officers, 
it is understood, showed that the Appalachian Logging 
Congress is in excellent condition, both from a financial 
and a numerical standpoint. The organization has been 
gaining new members and Secretary Grinnell declared 
that the finances are in splendid shape. 

At this session the loggers took up the discussion of 
three subjects selected from a list sent out to the various 
members of the organization. ‘‘The Portable Mill in 
the Clean Up,’’ ‘‘The Portable vs. the Permanent 
Camp’’ and ‘‘Logging Railroad Construction and Main- 
tenance’’ were the three subjects under discussion, and 
the talks made were of the utmost importance to the 
loggérs, giving them a variety of ideas, taken from the 
experiences of various members of the association. 

Following the business session in the morning, the 
congress adjourned Saturday afternoon, and went on an 
inspection trip to the plants of the Carolina Products 
Company and the National Casket Company, each an 
unusually large plant of its kind. 

Yesterday the loggers were guests of the Clyde Iron 
Works and of Perley & Crockett on a trip up Mount 
Mitchell, over the Mount Mitchell Railroad, to the Perley 
& Crockett logging operations in the Mount Mitchell 
area. A motion picture man was taken along and mo- 
tion pictures were made of the trip, which took the 
party through some of the finest scenery in the world. 

Most of the loggers left for home last night and this 
morning. 





SAYS TREE PLANTING PAYS 


Orono, Mr., May 1.—Trees as a crop on farm lands 
compare favorably with other, more rapidly growing 
crops and will yield 5 to 6 percent at compound interest 
on the investment within fifty years, according to Prof. 
John M. Biscoe, head of the forestry department of the 
University of Maine. In a bulletin just issued, urging 
the farmers of the State to give more attention to the 
remarkable possibilities of profit in raising timber for 
the manufacture of merchantable lumber, Professor Bis- 
coe recommends methods for planting and asserts that 
white pine will pay within fifty years $250 an acre in 
addition to all costs of planting and care. 
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SALESMEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


Travelers’ Organization Endorses Manufacturers’ Efforts to Increase Use of Wood — Two Officers Are Re-elected 
—Publicist Tells of the Trade’s Shortcomings and Needs 


That the lumber salesman plans to ally himself 
closer with the codperative eftorts of the manufac- 
turer to boost the sale ot forest products was revealed 
at the twelfth annual convention of the National As- 
sociation Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, which 
met at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, last Saturday, 
April 29. President Hamilton, whose work for the as- 
sociation has been so marked with success that he was 
unanimously reélected to the office, told of the plan 
now on foot to have a departmental alliance with the 
National Lumber Manutacturers’ Association. He 
said that this scheme had been under discussion dur- 
ing his regime and that it is likely to be worked out 
successfully in the near future. ‘‘There are many 
ways,’’ he said, ‘‘that the lumber salesman can be 
ot prime importance in helping the dealer with whom 
he comes in contact in the boosting of the sale of 
lumber to the consumer, and it is for the purpose of 
amalgamating these ideas into codperative effort that 
the department will likely be instituted.’’ 

The National, which is made up of representatives 
from the district associations, had a most interesting 
meeting and the work told of the last year shows that 
the organization is moving along in the same suc- 
cessful way that other lumber associations are. After 
President Hamilton had called the meeting to order 
Secretary T. H. Nelson, of Indianapolis, Ind., read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved. 
Following the reading of the minutes President Ham- 
ilton told in an impromptu way of the work of the 
association under his guidance and what had trans- 
pired of helpfulness to the association members. He 
said that he had attended the annual meetings of the 
retail associations of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, anil 
also the district meetings of the Central Association 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen and the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. Another meet- 
ing he also attended was the ‘‘ get together’’ dinner held 
at Indianapolis, which was attended by Snark of the 
Universe Seidel, Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, and others, in the 
interest of the organization. He praised the work of the 
different lumber manufacturers’ associations in promot- 
ing the use of wood products, which is helpful to the lum- 
ber salesmen as well as any other interests connected with 
the industry, and before announcing the committee 
membership he told of the aid the Indianapolis dealers 
had been given through the lumber page that appears 
once a week in the Indianapolis Star. He said that 
Earl Mushlitz, associate editor of the Indianapolis Star, 


had kindly come to Chicago to speak to the members 
and he would outline for them the publicity his paper 
had given lumber and lumber products during the last 
few months. President Hamilton then announced the 
following committees: 

Nominations—A. C. Quixley, F. L. Johnson, jr., and 
J.. E. Fuller, all of Chicago. 

Auditing—C, E. Richart, Bloomington, Ill.; G. I. Dick- 


inson, Indianapolis, Ind., and C. E. Sanborn, Decatur. 

Resolutions—L, FE. Fuller, Chicago; C. E. Sanborn, De- 
eatur, and F. L, Johnson, jr., Chicago. 

Goo of the Order—C. B. McVey, Washington, UL: c. 
i. Richart, Bloomington, and G. I. Dickinson, Indianapolis. 

Credentials—C. I. Dickinson, Indianapolis; A. C. Quix- 
ley, Chicago, and C. B. McVey, Washington, III. 

G. I. Dickinson, of Indianapolis, Ind., president of 
the Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, spoke briefly, stating that he was saving all his 
powers of oratory for the coming meeting of the Central, 
and asked the members not to expect too much in the 
way of a speech from him. He told of the increased in- 
terest in association work and what this work meant to 
the lumber salesmen. 

During the morning session word reached the mem- 
bers that Charles D. Rourke had passed away at his 
home at Urbana, Ill., and the members promptly voted 
that their remembrance of him should be shown 
through a floral tribute from the association at the 
funeral. 

Following the talk by Mr. Dickinson the members 
lunched at the Hotel La Salle. At this luncheon there 
were no set speeches, but an exchange of views was 
had. 

Committees Report at Afternoon Session. 


The first part of the afternoon session was given 
over to the reports of committees. The nominating 
committee named President Hamilton for another year 
and reélected T. H. Neison, of Indianapolis, secretary 
and treasurer. The first vice president named was 
George I. Dickinson, of Indianapolis, and the second 
vice president, Harry Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. H. Ruth, of Chicago, and C. B. MeVey, of Wash- 
ington, Ill., are the names of the new members added 
to the board of governors. 

The report of the resolutions committee mentioned 
feelingly the deaths of O. T. Haskett, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who was second vice president of the associa- 
tion; Leonard Bronson, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 
W. E. Barns, managing editor of the St. Louis Lum- 
berman, and Charles D. Rourke, the well known re- 


tailer of Urbana, Ill., who died last Friday, 

The report of the committee on good of the order 
praised the work of the different lumber associations 
in their advertising campaigns and in promoting the 
sales of forest products and expressed hope that this 
work be continued in the sale of wood. 











Lumber and Printer’s Ink. 


The principal talk of the afternoon was given by 
Earl Mushlitz, associate editor of the Indianapolis 
Star, whose subject was ‘‘Lumber and Printer’s Ink.’’ 
He told how the lumber page in the Indianapolis Star 
during the few months since it was started had proved 
of much helpfulness to the lumber trade of that city 
in disabusing the popular mind of some misconcep- 
tions about lumber and also in promoting an increased 
market for forest products. 


In part Mr. Mushlitz spoke as follows: 


Lumbermen with whom I have talked agree that the 
problem of the industry is to cure a condition that has 
resulted from competition without and inaction within. 
There appears to have been too much trust in the ability 
of lumber to sell itself—a belief in a self-creating and 
inexhaustible demand. It probably would be rash to as- 
sume that there is no material or commodity under the 
sun that will remain permanently indispensable, but the 
fact remains, in our rapid evolution of science, invention 
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and manufacture, that changes in the uses of commodities 
are going on continuously, some as a downward step in 
eosts, others as an improvement for convenience or ccm- 
fort, and still others as a move toward greater utility or 
permanence. Lumber is confronted with keen and un- 
lagging competition; the demands of the present have 
changed standards of building and have brought about 
corresponding changes in materials; the field of lumber’s 
uses has been modified. But there still remain a great 
many places and conditions for which lumber is the natu- 
ral and logical material, and in which consumption will 
grow—if lumber asserts itself. 

If lumber has suffered, it is because there has not 
been, heretofore, a sufficiently well defined and organized 
movement on the part of all the industry to assert itself. 
The statement is substantiated by the current literature 
of the industry and the utterances of prominent men 
identified with the business. Throughout almost twenty 
years, it appears, the conditions that have become acute 
within the last twenty-four months have been germinat- 
ing. They are the product of more than the competition 
of other structural materials. They are the result also 
of an undercurrent of popular feeling that lumber has 
been priced too high, that profits in the industry have 
been exorbitant, and that lumber has been failing both 
in quantity and in quality. We may add also the preva- 
lent distrust of a few years ago—happily the country is 
growing out of it—that some oppressive secret combina- 


tion on market and price control existed and that the 
lumberman proverbially was looking for an opportunity 
to ‘‘do’”’ somebody. Some, possibly all, of these things 
have been turned to the disadvantage of the industry. 

Misinformation, persistently circulated, takes the force 
of truth. It becomes a habit of action. It determines 
popular attitude toward a business. There can be no 
doubt from the facts patent io a layman who has ob- 
served the lumber field in the last few years that the 
trade has been under a handicap because of misrepre- 
sentation regarding volume and quality of supply, prices 
and range of uses. 

Speaking as a layman, I should say that one of the 
drawbacks of the trade, with manufacturers and dealers 
as well as with the people at large, has been a tendency 
to view lumber as “just i:umber.’’ Wood has lacked per- 
sonality. People have remained in ignorance about its 
qualities and uses, and have neglected its distinctive at- 
tributes. Buyers have been no more negligent in this 
respect than sellers. Lumbermen have looked upon their 
commodity as “just lumber’’—a self-selling article that 
needed none of the devices that have helped to give a 
stable and ever growing market to other commodities. 

For years the people have followed the line of least 
resistance, and that line has led away from lumber, or 
has tended insidiously to discredit it and make the 
choice against it much easier. But within two years or- 
ganizations have taken form, or assumed new life, to 
combat the many-sided propaganda that is inimical to 
lumber. Analysis of the industry and its trade prob- 
lems has disclosed the sources and the variety of the 
misinformation that has been at work. Today there are 
evidences of a militantly constructive campaign to wipe 
out the misinformation, correct false impressions, and 
show the public definitely what it needs to know about 
lumber, for the mutual benefit of buyer and seller. 

Advertising, in an analysis of all the apparently com- 
plex elements that enter into it or gauge its effects, re- 
solves itself, after all, into the conveyal of information. 
Simple, essential facts, presented day after day and week 
after week, turn the habitual currents of subconscious 
thought from ons channel to another, changing standards 
of taste, and replacing aversion or indifference with a 
feeling of favor. 


Lumbermen Find the Printed Page Valuable 


To overcome indifference or open opposition lumber- 
men have found the printed page valuable. lis effects 
are cumulative, and it is noticeable that the best re- 
sults, so far as there has been a measurable change, have 
been achieved in those places where advertising cam- 
paigns have been undertaken on a permanent basis. Spas- 
modic publicity amounts to little for any purpose, least 
of all when the purpose is to counteract a chronic habit 
of thought. 

It is hardly necessary to cite the national advertising 
campaign of the cypress group, which, in its educational 
aspect, conveys as definite a message as any other ad- 
vertising campaign of recent years for any commodity. 
Suffice it to say, with respect to the cypress manufactur- 
ers’ use of advertising, they have rendered a distinct 
and lasting service to the lumber industry beyond their 
own particular field. They have helped to impart a 
personality to wood. They have written something about 
the utility of wood in terms that must fix the attention 
of the roving eye of the general reader. The general 
reader, after all, mind you, is the builder. Architects 
may draw plans and specifications, millmen may provide 
materials, and the contractor may be the intermediary, 
but it is the man who foots the bills, Mr. Everyman, 
who knows little if anything about woods or other ma- 
terials except what he acquires by daily contact, to whom 
you gentlemen of the lumber trade are appealing. Mr. 
Everyman will build and occupy a house, or use it for his 
business; his money is going to pay for it, and it is just 
as essential that he know definitely about relative values 
and properties of building materials as that the spe- 
cialists know—more essential, in fact, because his purse 
opens as his taste inclines, and if his taste inclines toward 
wood instead of some other material, or toward more 
wood than he was planning to use in the first place, who 
is the beneficiary if not the lumber industry from the 
forest owner down to the retail salesman? 


At this point the speaker went into details along 
what editorial lines the lumber page of the Indianap- 
olis Star, which appears each Monday morning, 18 
conducted. The articles printed not only tell about 
the availability and adaptability of wood for most 
building purposes, but give live trade news about the 
different Indianapolis concerns. p 

After he had detailed the Indianapolis campaign 
and its results he discussed further the value of ad- 
vertising forest products. He concluded as follows: 


Advertising gives identification. It creates standards 
of taste. It gives personality and individuality to ar- 
ticles. It familiarizes the public with articles in such 4 
way that they think of common articles in terms of trade 
names. Not infrequently the trade or advertising name 
becomes the common name. My criticism of the lumber 
industry is that it has not availed itself of the advantages 
of definite identification for its products. Some wood is 
not all wood. If you men know the distinction, why not 
pass it along to me and all the rest of the nonelect ? To 
most intents and’ purposes lumber still remains ‘‘just 
lumber.” Wood is ‘just wood.” My desire, as one who 
has become interested in the lumber trade, is to sive 
the products of that trade the same exclusive distinction 
that adheres to many other articles of general commerce. 
The elimination of the unscruplous dealer, standardiza- 
tion of grades, the creation of brands that will make a 
name in lumber as productive of confidence as it is 1” 
bread, typewriters, safety razors, cameras or soap—these 
will help the trade and the men connected with it. 
Already there is apparent an increased confidence 1 the 
trade—the result of codperation and the adoption of 
printer’s ink. I should like to see brands used every~ 
where, so that when a man bought Arrow Mill lumber oF 
Redwing luynber or Wisconsin XXX, he would know ?2° 
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tnitively that he was getting standard lines. Make the 
brand not merely a spot mark, or a conventional sign, but 
» guaranty of uniform service and quality. 

The function of printer’s ink is to acquaint people 
with what they do not know. Advertising, not neces- 
sarily on a large scale, but persistently followed, will, in 
the opinion of the writer, create the atmosphere of mili- 
taney that makes business. The man who does not assert 
himself in face of opposition is bound to see his op- 
nonent go farther than he goes. And the lumbermen 
have so much to talk about. There is the natural func- 
tion of wood, the conditions of the supply, the rational 
and expert treatment of wood for almost all building 
purposes, resistance to fire, durability, adaptability, va- 
riety of uses, costs and durability compared with other 
niuaterials, beauties of finish, standardization of products, 
ease and quickness of delivery, speediness of completion, 


proper uses of wood, and proper woods to use for spe- 
cific purposes. The field is ripe for development. 

Josiah A. Parker, special representative of the 
group insurance department of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company, of St. Louis, made the conclud- 
ing talk in the afternoon, explaining the insurance 
feature that was recently inaugurated for the benefit 
of members of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Parker was asked to 
come to Chicago and explain to the salesmen this fea- 
ture, because it is the desire of the organization to 
institute a death benefit similar to that which has 
been adopted by the Hoo-Hoo organization. The central 
department will hold a summer training camp at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind., in July, August 
and September. 





~ NORTH CAROLINIANS DISCUSS INSPECTION 





Employees Interchange Views — Association Considers Lumber Measurement Question 
and Adopts New Rule—Conservation and Other National Problems Reviewed 





Norro.k, VA., April 28.—Forty inspectors and opera- 
tors from the various mills belonging to the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association assembled at the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company’s plant at New Bern, N. C., last 
Wednesday for the purpose of criticising each other’s in- 
spections and harmonizing views. A. T. Gerrans, general 
superintendent of the Roper plant, had laid out between 
three and four thousand feet of rough and dressed lumber 
each to be gone over by each individual. The men as- 
sembled at the plant at about 10 in the morning and put 
in a good day’s work. Much discussion of the methods 
of inspection was indulged in, but no recommendations 
for any further additions or changes to the rules as 
adopted by the association and now in force at the pres- 
ent time were made. 

Thursday, April 27, the regular monthly meeting of 
the association was held in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Bern. President A, R. Turnbull, of 
Bowden, N. C., in calling the meeting to order at 11 
a. m., stated he was under the impression that many of 
the members would be expecting something from him in 
the shape of an inaugural address and because of that 
he had prepared a paper which he read to the meeting. He 
referred to the publication in the April 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of an article concerning himself 
and his connection with the advertising campaign of the 
association, saying that he preferred the word ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ to ‘‘advertising,’’ believing that the former more 
clearly expressed the association’s purpose. 

President Turnbull declared that the increasing cost of 
every-day commodities had influenced some of the associa- 
tion manufacturers to instruct their salesmen to reduce 
their prices and send in orders, ‘‘And this from people 
who have talked merchandising of lumber,’’ he said. 
**Are you voluntarily going to exchange profit for loss?’’ 
Reduction of prices, he asserted, will not bring business, 
and he said he believed in that connection that the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward the industry and the placing 
of 1easonable prices on its product would be favorable. 

The president impressed each member as to the value of 
each individual’s efforts in making association work a 
success and concluded with a word picture of ‘‘ What Our 
Association Should Mean to Us,’’ quoting a number of 
witty aphorisms that clearly illustrated each point. 

The minutes of the last meeting were dispensed with, 
following which reports from the various standing com- 
mittees were heard. A. T. Gerrans, chairman of the 
Inspection committee, alluded briefly to the inspectors’ 
conference, held the day before, believed it was a good 
one and that much benefit would be derived therefrom. 
He said considerable argument had been indulged in re- 
garding warped and cupped lumber. Some inspectors 
and operators were disposed, he said, to amend the rules to 
specify the percentage of this kind of lumber allowable 
in 2 shipment. This evoked discussion in the association 
necting with the result that the inspection committee 
was ordered to take the matter in hand, investigate it and 
tnake its recommendations later. 

_In this connection a letter was read from one of 
the members inquiring as to the method in use of 
‘heasuring 5/4 and 6/4 lumber. It was brought out that 
some used the 4/4 rule and simply added 44 or % in 
measuring thicker lumber. While many declared this 
ethod was incorrect, the difference in the measurement 
as compared with applying a 5/4 or 6/4 rule was slight in 
a cary, The association meeting, however, adopted the 
tollowing: 


that all lumber shipped in the future by members of this 
a ‘ation shall be inspected by the rule that applies to the 
Kness they are inspecting at that time, such as 4/4 rule 
t+ lumber, 5/4 rule to 5/4 and so on. 


_ the next communication read was that of Chairman 
‘harles Hill, of the transportation committee, regarding 
car demurrage and congestions. A suggestion was made 
‘ierein for the advoeation of the abolishment of the re- 
ousignment privilege by the railroads but no definite 
“tion was taken by the meeting. 

Chairman Horton Corwin, jr., of the trades relations 
committee, stated that it had no report to make. 
Chairman ©, I, Millard, of the conservation commit- 
hi advocated the appointment by each township of a 
‘re warden to patrol that district to be under the super- 
: ving of J. 8. Holmes, State forester at Chapel Hill. 
A '. Millard declared that Federal help would be forth- 
coming in this work if the State authorities also appro- 
+ ——. money to be used along this line. J. B. Blades, 
‘T New Bern, said he was getting up subscriptions from 
various individuals and lumber operators to defray the 
°xpenses of fire wardens in various districts. This money 


was being disbursed by Mr. Holmes. Mr. Gerrans also 
declared that subscriptions were being obtained by him 
for the same purpose. The association recommended the 
work to its members very favorably and instructed the 
secretary to assure Mr. Holmes of its codperation. 

The following delegates were then appointed to attend 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to be held in Chicago May 31 and June 
1 and 2: 

C. I. Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; Horton Corwin, jr., Branning Manufacturing Company, 
Edenton, N. C.; John M. Gibbs, Fosburg Lumber Company, 
Norfolk, Va.; A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Company, 
Bowden, N. C.; Guy I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Company, 
Spring Hope, N. C.; A. T. Gerrans, John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, New Bern, N. C.; F. E. Waters, Surry Lumber 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; M. A. Humphreys, Jackson Bros.’ 
Company, Salisbury, Md.; Charles Hill, A, C. Tuxbury Lum- 
ber Company, New York, N. Y.; D. O. Anderson, Anderson 
Lumber Corporation, Marion, S. C.; William B. Roper. 
secretary-treasurer, Norfolk, Va. 


Secretary Roper read some correspondence from the 
Daily Iron Trade, published at Cleveland, Ohio, reprinting 
some letters written by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
regarding the proposed action by Congress to erect a Gov- 
ernment armor plate factory. After some discussion the 
meeting instructed the secretary to investigate the most 
forceful way of placing this matter before the Govern- 
ment showing the association’s disapproval of Govern- 
ment ownership in regard to armor plate factories. 

The recommendations of the general legislation commit- 
tee on referenda Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, regarding 
maintenance of resale price, Federal aid for vocational 
education, and national defense, were approved and the sec- 
retary was instructed so to cast the association’s vote on 
the ballots submitted. 

President Turnbull appointed C. I. Millard, L. D. Tan- 
ner and J. L. Camp a committee to draw up suitable 
resolutions of regret at the sudden deaths of EK. B. 
Wright, of the Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. 
C., a member of the association, and W. E. Barns, of the 
St. Lowis Lumberman, St. Louis, Mo. 

An invitation was read from the National League to 
Enforce Peace for the association to send delegates to 
its first national convention, to be held at the new Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 26 and 27. C. I. Millard, 
Nathan O’Berry, F. E. Waters, W. B. Roper were ap- 
pointed a committee to attend and President Turnbull’s 
name was added to the list by motion. 

Members were urged to attend the joint meeting of the 
association and the North Carolina Box & Shook Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., on May 25. 

The meeting then adjourned at 1 p. m. 

After partaking of a luncheon at the Hotel Gaston, 
where headquarters was made, the members were taken 
on a boat ride down the Neuse River on the Government 
naval reserve ship Elfrida, which consumed two hours. 
Upon returning to New Bern those who so desired 
were taken in automobiles to inspect the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company’s plant. 





PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS 

The annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held June 21 to June 30 in- 
elusive, a change in dates from those previously an- 
nounced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.. The confer- 
ence will be held in the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., and will include nine business sessions, and 
social features embraced in the recreation period 
Wednesday afternoon, June 28, and a smoker on the 
following evening. 

The first session of the convention will be devoted 
to routine work, including the consideration of re- 
ports and announcement of election of officers, and 
miscellaneous business. The second session will be 
held on the evening of June 27 and will be devoted to 
reports of committees, of which one on ‘‘Shipping 
Containers’’ will be of direct interest to the lumber 
trade. The annual address of the president, committee 
reports and addresses, all along highly technical lines, 
will fill the time of the third session as will addresses 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, June 28 and 29, 
and the first session on Friday, June 30. The last ses- 
sion, that of Friday, June 30, will consider miscellaneous 
business, in which will be included a report of the com- 
mittee ‘‘On Timber,’’ of which Dr. Herman von Schrenk 
is chairman. © ; 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowled¢e. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 








Long Experience 


In Timber Bonds 


equips us to handle your loans 
with the greatest facility and in 
a manner best fitted to your 
needs. We invite consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


Fourteen Years Exclusive Experience 
- in Timber Securities. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Building, CHICAGO 
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O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 


(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Southeastern Manufacturers Announce Date and Place of Annual Meeting—Retail Con- 
ference Offers an Enlightening Program 





May 9—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Annual meeting. 

May 9-11—National Fire Frotecticn Association, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, ll], Annual meeting. 

May 10—National Association of Furniture Manufacturers of 
America, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 10-12—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ -Associa- 
tion, National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
William Penn otel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Triple convention. 


May 13—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, San Bernardino, Cal. Semiannual meeting. 

May 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 17-19—Lumber and building material retailers of Kansas 
and Missouri, Masonic Temple, Wichita, Kan. 


May 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 

May 26—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Ore. 
Monthly meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 


May 30—Southern Pine Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Meeting of subscribers. 

May 31—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

June 26-28—Southern Pine Association, St. Louis, Mo. School 
of Salesmanship. 

June 27-30—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 


August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


TEXAS HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


Houston, TEx., May 2.—The first meeting of the new 
Texas Hardwood Bureau, which was organized at the 
recent State lumbermen’s convention in Dallas, will be 
held in Houston, Saturday, May 6. It will be in the 
nature of an informal conference for the purpose of 
discussing the future steps to be taken to carry out 
the plans of the hardwood people. Among the matters 
to be taken up will be methods of manufacturing and 
marketing. The bureau includes the following members: 
R. H. Browne, Liberty Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Big Creek, chairman; Thomas W. Blake, South Texas 
Lumber Company, Houston; Philip A. Ryan, Philip A. 
Ryan Lumber Company, Lufkin; H. G. Bohlssen, Bohls- 
sen Manufacturing Company, New Caney; J. H. Shoupe, 
Waterman Lumber Company, Marshall; John E. Hintz, 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, Texarkana. 








GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAWMILL ANNUAL 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 28—The annual meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will be held 
at the Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, May 9. Many im- 
portant matters will be considered; not the least of these 
is the wave of anti-wood agitation which is sweeping 
the South as a result of the recent fires in Nashville, 
Tenn., and Augusta, Ga. Another matter of prime im- 
portance is the paving situation. Florida plans to build 
more highways now than any other State in the Union 
and inasmuch as Florida is essentially a lumber State, 
with a wealth of wood paving blocks right at hand, Presi- 
dent Jones is going to set in motion a campaign of ag- 
gressiveness in the interest of wood blocks for which he 
is collecting data. 





THE BIG SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ 
MEETING 

The program for the ‘‘Retail Lumber Dealers’ Con- 
vention and School of Business Lectures’’ to be held 
at Wichita, Kan., May 17 and 18, under the auspices of 
leading lumbermen of that section, the Wichita Commer- 
cial Club and others, has been announced by F. A. 
Amsden, general chairman, as follows: 


Wednesday Morning, May 17 
9 :00—Registration and reception at Scottish Rite 
Temple. 

10 :00—Organ recital. 

10 :30—Convention called to order by H. E. Case. Address 
of welcome by Hon. O. H. Bentley, mayor of Wichita; re- 
sponse by F. D. Bolman, chairman of the convention. Short 
discussion by dealers. 

Intermission, 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
1 :20—Organ recital. 
1 :45—Address, “The Business Man and Civic Problems,” 
A. W. Brodie, D. D. 
2 :45—Address, “Advertising and Efficiency,’ L. R. Put- 
man. Discussion by dealers, led by Mr. Putman. 
Intermission. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
7 :30—“Lumber Industry,” by moving pictures, with organ 
and other entertainment. This entertainment is being ar- 
ranged to be of interest to the ladies. 


Thursday Morning, May 18 
9 :00—Organ recital. 
9 :30—Address, ‘‘Mail Order Problems,” H. Leslie Wildey. 
10 :30—Address, “‘Ready-Cut House Bills,’ J. R. Moore- 
head. Discussion by dealers led by Mr. Moorehead. 
Intermission. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
1:30—Organ recital. 
- 1 :45—Address, “Efficiency in Government,” Hon. Henry J. 
Allen. 
2:45—Address, “Association Opportunities,’ Hon. L. C. 
Boyle. Discussion by dealers led by J. E. Marrs, including 
report of committee on yellow pine grading rules. 
Intermission. 
THURSDAY EVENING 
6 :30—Banquet, to be served by ladies of the Eastern 
Star. There will be a charge of $1.50 a plate. 


All sessions will be held in and the headquarters of the 
convention will be at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. This 
—— contains one of the finest pipe organs in the 

est. 





TOURING DELEGATES VISIT HOUSTON 

Houston, Trx., May 2.—The delegation of retail 
lumbermen from the middle West which has been inspect- 
ing the mills in the South as the guest or the Southern 
Pine Association arrived in Houston Saturday, remain- 
ing in the city overnight. The party was conducted by 
T. E. Flanders, of the Southern Pine Association, arriy- 
ing here from New Orleans. Out of that city a number 
of tours were conducted, all of which proved interesting 
to the delegation. During their stay here the members 
of the party were entertained by the local lumbermen 
with luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Club and a trip 
about the city. The party included J. A. Bauman, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; H. D. Skinner, Bragmier, Mo.; D. J. 
Fair, Sterling, Kan.; J. W. Jacobs, Oklahoma City 
Okla.; C. L. Abbott, Lincoln, Neb.; C. G. Roane, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; R. R. Philpot, Humboldt, Neb.; 8. D. Ayres 
Humboldt, Neb.; E. E. Hall, Lincoln, Neb.; Adolph 
Loeffler, Chicago. : 





SHIPS RED GUM PANELS TO WASHINGTON 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 2.—The Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has shipped three panels of high 
grade red gum (one of which was illustrated in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington for permanent 
display in its lumber exhibit. These shipments were 
made at the special request of officials of the institution, 
There have been some specimens. of red gum in the 
hands of the institute for some time but it was desired 
that this panel stock, handsomely veneered, should be 
displayed. The association is doing everything it can 
to increase the popularity of this particular lumber 
and it follows that the institute offers an exceptionally 
attractive opportunity. It is suggested that the educa- 
tional campaign, which was in some measure slackened 
during the depression following the outbreak of the 
European war, will be shortly resumed on a bigger scale 
and, in that event, advertising in lumber papers and in 
other periodicals will be undertaken again. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the association, has 
spent a great deal of time recently in attending ex- 
hibits at points in. Ohio and is doing everything in his 
power to keep red gum as prominently as possible be- 


. fore consumers and distributers in all parts of the 


country. : 


DISCUSS TRADE CONDITIONS 


West Coast Lumbermen Consider Southern Yellow 
Pine Markets and Railroad Strike Possibilities 





TAacoMA., WasH., April 26.—Representatives of seven- 
ty-eight mills held an informal meeting here today, at 
which marketing and manufacturing conditions were dis- 
cussed. 

Because in many of the large lumber consuming terri- 
tories southern yellow pine comes into direct competition 
with fir from the Pacific coast a telegram from one of 
the largest southern operators, read at this meeting, was 
listened to with keen interest. The telegram read as 
follows: 

The car shortage is passing and the easier car situation 
finds mills with slightly increased stocks. Values are about 
$1 off owing to heavy selling necessary for stock readjust- 
ments. Visible supply reports, however, do not indicate 
enough lumber on hand to make the situation serious or of 
—— duration. Normal buying will quickly readjust mat- 

Pacific Coast mill men were surprised to learn of ac- 
cumulating stocks in the South as this condition is in 
marked contrast to that on the Coast, where stocks at 
the mills are short and so badly broken that some ship- 
pers have-had to deliver dimension lumber direct from 
the saws without seasoning. 

Cargo delivery is seriously curtailed by the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage in north Pacific waters and should local 
and transcontinental rail deliveries be interrupted by 4 
strike, lumbermen believe that most mills after filling out 
their stocks will have to close down. This contingency 
appears to be the only possible handicap to a fairly pros 
perous year for the lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west and lumbermen are urging both the railroads and 
their employees to submit their differences to arbitration, 
sincerely trusting the situation will not reach the point 
of blockading the traffic. 

Cost of manufacturing Was discussed at length. Most 
mills have monthly cost sheets, the comparison of which 
showed increases in nearly all items entering into the 
production of forest products. Although plentiful, iabor 
was reported shifting. Logs are scarce in all districts 
with a tendency to increase in value. 

Two British Columbia mill owners attended the meet- 
ing and informed the Washingten and Oregon operators 
they need not fear the competition of British Columbia 
mills in the markets of the United States, because Cana- 
dian markets absorb British Columbia lumber at better 
prices than can be obtained in America, but British Co- 
lumbia shingle mills find their largest and best markets 
in the United States. Portland millmen said that 1™ 
mense sawmill capacity of that district might be put out 
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of commission for thirty days by high water. Nearly all 
the mills represented reported enough business on the 
books to keep their plants busy for from thirty to sixty 
days. Reports show that retail stocks in the East and 
middle West move more freely and all sources of infor- 
wation indicate that retail buying should soon be plen- 
tiful. 

Most of the mills reported what is equivalent to a hori- 
zontal advance of 50 cents on all fir items except timber, 
but other mills, while admitting the strength of the mar- 
ket, said they had listed only common grades at an 
mavance. 





MINNESOTA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 29.—Steps to bring the 
recreational advantages of the forest and lake regions 
of Minnesota properly before the American public were 
taken at the fortieth annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Forestry Association, held last Thursday in the West 
Hotel, this city. It was decided to publish a recreational 
suide map, showing the lakes, the railroads, automobile 
roads and canoe routes, and the best hunting and fish- 
ing regions in the State. Commercial clubs, automobile 
clubs and other similar organizations throughout the State 
will be enlisted to promote this plan. 

D. Lange, of St. Paul, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, urged that the State acquire Pike Island, near 
Minneapolis and at the junction of the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers, to be used as a demonstration forest 
to show that low bottom lands are unexcelled for growing 
timber. The association endorsed the plan, and also the 
idea of using aeroplanes in patrolling forest areas for 
fire prevention. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—E. M. Lehnerts, of the University of Minnesota. 

Vice president—J. B. Lawrie, of Duluth. 

Secretary and treasurer—Phil Hanson, of the University of 
ae committee—D. Lange, Mrs. Carrie Backus, E. G. 
Cheyney, Clarence Tolg and T. A. Hoverstad. 

A ‘‘woods dinner’? followed the business sessions. 
Some of the guests appeared in ‘‘woods togs,’’ and the 
‘‘chuck’? had a woody flavor, consisting of soups of air- 
tight tomatoes, whitefish just off the hook, frizzled 
‘“spuds,’? hunks of beek broiled at the camp fire and 
blended with vegetable slumgullion, grapefruit salad with 
bacon, ‘‘canned’’ ice cream, ‘‘ packsack’’ cakes and regu- 
lar coffee. 


ASSOCIATION PLACES ADVERTISING 
CONTRACTS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., May 1.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association last Thursday 
placed advertising contracts with 160 country news- 
papers fully covering the northern Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan peninsula territory and the advertising will soon 
be placed with 200 papers. This advertising campaign 
is somewhat novel and unique especially for a lumber 
association, which bears the expense of two-thirds of 
the advertising for a year in a newspaper published in 
a city where the retailer bears the other third of the 
expense. Secretary O. T. Swan is gratified with the 
cooperation shown by the retailers, eighty of whom have 
entered heartily into the plan by readily bearing their 
share of the expense. ‘‘Use Old Faithful Hemlock’? is 
the slogan of the campaign. 





PUTS THIRTY FIRE WARDENS IN FIELD 


MonisinG, Micu., May 1.—The Northern Forest Pro- 
tective Association has put into the field approximately 
thirty wardens again to protect the upper peninsula 
timber holdings from the ravages of forest fires. The 
association is now entering its sixth successful year, and 
the publicity campaign, together with the actual extin- 
guishing of fires, has been the means of preventing enor- 
mous fire damage. The Protective association has been 
the leading exponent of this work in the peninsula, and 
its successful work has brought about increased activ- 
ities on the part of the State department and of private 
corporations and individuals. 





— 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION IS FORMED 


MERIDIAN, Miss., May 2.—To create closer relations 
and safeguard the interests of wholesale lumber dealers 
in this section, the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was formed here last week. C. L. Gray, of the 
C. L. Gray Lumber Company, Meridian, was elected presi- 
dent; Earl B. King, of the Firm Lumber Company, Hat- 
tiesburg, vice president, and Stanton Brown, of Anchor 
Planing Mill, Meridian, secretary. 

The meeting of lumbermen was held at the Stonewall 
Club, where various matters, particularly freight rates 
and other transportation items, were discussed. 

The meeting was attended by practically every whole- 
sale lumberman in this city, and several out-of-town 
delegates. 





LOCAL LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS ARE BUSY 





Cincinnati Club Holds Annual Meeting—Oregonians Plan to Form an Exchange—The 
Elusive Golf Ball Reappears 





LUMBER CLUB GIVES SMOKER 
Nrw York, May 2.—The Lumber Trades Club of New 


York gave a smoker for its members and invited guests 
last Friday evening at the club rooms, 27 William 
Street. About 100 members were present. In the ab- 
scence of President Van W. Tyler, who is on a trip to 


California, Vice-President C. H. Hershey presided and 
stated that the afternoon’s entertainment would be in 

arge of the house committee, of which W. H. Redman 
irman. ©, E. Kennedy, of the house committee, 
«| for the entertainment that was presented by 
a quartet of popular New York entertainers. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

The club is growing in popularity and is proving an 
attractive place for lumbermen to take their lunch. 









PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—The first tournament 
of the season for the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club was held Thursday, at the Overbrook Golf Club, 
the host being H. C. Magruder, of the Yellow Pine 
Company of Philadelphia. The day was threatening 
aud raw, and out of thirty-five acceptances twenty-four 
players took part. Winter rules were used, and scores 
were generally high. Some of the enthusiasts played 
extra holes and others practiced on the new putting 
vicen, and all finished early to partake of a dinner 
that was a eredit to the chef and the club. The prize 
tor first low net was won by J. A. Finley, and the fol- 
low mg seven were tied for second low net: Harry Hum- 
phreys, James I. M. Wilson, 8. P. Bowers, William Henry 
Smedley, J. Elmer Troth, Maurice C. Burton and W. H. 
“, Kirkpatrick, Lots were drawn, and the prize went 
‘o Mr. Burton. The prize for the best nine of eighteen 
‘ores Was won by E, B. Humphreys, with a score of 40. 

May tournament will probably be held at the Merion 
ket Club, and the June possibly at Spring Haven 





CINCINNATI CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


‘CINNATI, OHIO, May 2.—The annual meeting and 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, held the 
‘\culng of May 1, was an occasion of great interest to 
trade and resulted in the choice of an excellent set 
ificers, although three other good men went down in 
‘vat after one of the best-natured contests the club 
"has had, The new officers for the ensuing year are: 


MO Lat) ontgomerie P. Christie, with James Kennedy 


Shiels & coresident—Charles F. Shiels, head of Charles 
_ econd vice president— ik 
Rutledge Camas penned P. A. Rutledge, of the Buskirk- 


ge y. 
iTeasurer—§, E ; * 4 
Limaeee Comin Giffen, with the Dwight Hinckley 


_ secretary—O." P, Strate 
Secretanyoed chin pSttatemeyer, president of the Strate- 


Pires Giffen and Stratemeyer were reélected, the 
‘hers being new officers. Mr. Christie had no opposition 


for president, as, before the election, C. C. Hagemeyer, 
president of the Tennessee Lumber Company, withdrew 
his name and Mr. Christie was endorsed by the ‘‘ Reg- 
ulars.’’ 

The newly elected officers promise an active adminis- 
tration for the club, and with the committees to be 
named by President Christie the whole membership feels 
that every pledge will be carried through. It was de- 
cided to hold the usual annual outing some time in June, 
and to make it a stag affair, arrangements to be left to 
the entertainment committee. 

There was a long discussion of the temporary increase 
of demurrage charges effective until June 15, and Presi- 
dent Christie was authorized to appoint a committee to 
keep in touch with the situation and to oppose any 
attempt to make the charge permanent. 

There also was a discussion of the proposal of the 
rules committee or the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation to change the grading and inspection rules. Those 
who spoke were opposed to any radical changes at this 
time. Alex Schmidt, who is a director of the National 
association, said there are enough grades now, except 
possibly in a few instances. At the same time, he told 
the membership that the way to make their protest 
effective was to go to Chicago and make their protest on 
the floor of the convention. He suggested that, at least, 
the president appoint a committee to attend the conven- 
tion and voice the sentiment of the trade in this section, 
and this committee was made to consist of himself and 
William Duhlmeier. 

Three resignations were presented, those of the John 
Dulweber Company, the W. E. Heyser Lumber Company 
and the Snook-Veith Lumber Company. 

The entertainment features were in charge of the enter- 
tainment committee, with Harry R. Browne at the head. 
The German village setting, with the beefsteak dinner 
and the amber refreshments, offered a novelty that the 
members greatly apprciated, and after the business of 
the evening had been attended to the social feature of 
the program was extended well up to midnight. 





PLANS TO ESTABLISH PORTLAND EXCHANGE 

PORTLAND, OrE., April 29.—Plans are under way here 
for the establishment of a lumber exchange in connec- 
tion with the Portland Chamber of Commerce. A call 
for a meeting next Wednesday has been issued by 
George E, Hardy, executive secretary of the chamber, 
and it is expected that a large representation of western 
Oregon lumber men will attend. Manufacturers, loggers 
and brokers have been invited. The scope of the bureau 
will be worked out at this meeting. 

Superintendent of Schools Alderman has been invited 
to attend to give a talk on the one-story wooden school 
house that he and his colleagues in the local school work 
have designed. This type of school building has aroused 
much interest here and letters have been received by the 
superintendent from many outside points where the sev- 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.P.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


7 oe. ‘ 94 Wall Street, 
$00 NEW YORK 











| TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
in metas oomenanene 


Are you contemplating a 
a sale, loan or operation 6 


If so you will find an estimate made by disinterested parties, 
recognized by the leading banking houses, invaluable. We 
invite consultation on our methods of reporting on timber 
and milling properties. 


R. R. Gardner Company, = Maranette Bice. 
Formerly Brayton & Lawbaugh, Ltd. Chicag oO 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Morton Butler, Pres. R. R. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


39 Bins tidin iia“ NEW ORLEANS ) 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,900 
man’s money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 





Order Today From 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO ~ 
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No. 16 


Dome 
Damper 





This new style damper is 
only one of many articles we make for 
fireplaces. 


Numerous lumber dealers sell such items 
as dome dampers, ash trap doors, cleanout 
doors, etc. to contractors. WHY DON’T 
YOU? 





Send coupon today and get our Catalog 
1550 showing dome dampers, ash trap 
doors, cleanout doors, chimney thimbles, 
as fire baskets, andirons, fire sets, screens, 
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eral merits of the plans have attracted attention. Stu- 
dents of the lumber industry and markets believe that 
here lies an opportunity to extend a market for the out- 
put of the mills and at the same time to do the public 
a great service. There is some talk umong the lumber- 
men of getting this plan before the entire nation, 
through the manufacturers of lumber. 

The bureau as proposed will include rooms where 
meetings of lumber industry organizations may be held. 
It is also the plan to employ a secretary. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 
STARTED 


An enthusiastic meeting of lumber dealers of several 
northern counties of Illinois was held at the Nelson 
Hotel, Rockford, on Wednesday, May 3, to consider 
the advisability of the organization of a club for the 
social advancement of contiguous dealers in that sec- 
tion of the State. Representatives were in attendance 
from Boone, Winnebago, Stephenson, Dixon, Joe Da- 
viess, Lee and Ogle counties. After enjoying a good 
dinner and listening to short addresses in favor of the 
project by about a dozen of those present a temporary 
organization was formed by the selection of J. F. Me- 
Grath, of Polo, as chairman and G. W. Hitchenor, of 
Freeport, as secretary. 

The object of the gathering was stated by the chair- 
man as being for a closer personal acquaintance and 
better knowledge of each other by the lumber dealers 
of the northern counties of Illinois, which could only 
be promoted by an organization which should include 
more frequent meetings of the dealers, social inter- 
course and the discussion of subjects pertinent to the 
interests of the trade. Addresses were read by the 
chairman, who called upon Secretary Emeritus Hotch- 
kiss of the State association for a statement of the 
benefit and advantage of such a ‘‘ get together’’ asso- 
ciation as illustrated in other sections of the State. 
Mr. Hotchkiss was followed by Messrs. Reba, Par- 
sons, Hitchenor and others from several county sec- 
tions, and on motion it was resolved that a formal 
organization was both practical and necessary for the 
social acquaintances and better knowledge of each 
other of the lumber fraternity of the northern counties 
of Illinois, and that such an organization should hold 
at least four meetings for this purpose in each year 
at such diverse points as should be decided upon by an 
executive committee to be temporarily appointed at 
this time. This resolution being unanimously adopted, 
it was further resolved that membership in the organi- 
zation shall include all dealers in the counties repre- 
sented and such other dealers as by reason of a con- 
tiguity of interests in any adjoining counties may de- 
sire to become members. It was also unanimously re- 
solved that the fee for membership in this organiza- 
tion be placed at $10 for members, which shall include 
the cost of banquet and other expenses outside of 
transportation. 

On motion a permanent organization was effected by 
the election of J. T. MeGrash, of Polo, as president; 
George Colton, of Rockford, as vice. president, and 
G. W. Kitchener, of Freeport, as secretary-treasurer, 
with G. U. Safford, Rockford; Howard Sears, Garden 
Prairie, Boone County; I. J. Kiplinger, Freeport, 
Stephenson County; James Charleton, Apple River, 
Joe Daviess County; E. F. Davis, Oregon, Ogle County, 
to form in connection with the president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary an executive committee. 

On motion the name of the association was adopted 
as the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, the meet- 
ings of which should be subject to the call of the 
elected officers, and the executive committee was em- 
powered to present suitable bylaws at the next meet- 
ing of the club. 

It was suggested that at least one of the quarterly 
meetings be in the form of a picnic gathering to which 
all the employees of the members should be invited. 

Ogle County, containing the last stand of pine timber 
in Illinois, was suggested as the most interesting and 
desirable place for holding the first summer gathering. 
Mr. Reher extended a most hearty invitation to meet 
at Rockford for a steamer excursion on Rock River. 
Other suggestions were made and the subject was 
referred to the executive committee. 

This was one of the most enthusiastic of gatherings 
and bodes much interest and advantage to the craft 
of northern Illinois. 


HOLDS SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 2.—The annual banquet of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was given at the hand- 
some home of the Memphis Country Club at Buntyn, 
Friday evening, April 28. The attendance was large. 
A delightful dinner was served, immediately after which 
dancing and ecards were indulged in until one o’eclock. 
Dancing was so popular that it was necessary to have 
two bands and to use not only the dance hall itself 
but the big dining room as well. 

This is the first annual banquet given by the club 
in several years but it was so successful that it will 
probably not be long before another is given. 





TO PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED REVISION 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 2.—At today’s meeting of the 
lumber exchange of the chamber of commerce Roy 
Thompson and Isaae Asher were appointed by Presi- 
dent William J. Eckman a committee to attend the con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
at Chicago, with a protest from the Exchange against 
the proposed revision of the grading and inspection 
rules. There was considerable discussion, and a prac- 
tically unanimous sentiment against the proposed 


changes, but no further action was taken than the 
appointment of the committee. 





— 


The exchange was addressed by C. Arthur Rugg, 
eastern salesman of the Utley-Holloway Company, of 
Chicago, who explained the methods of the lumber ex- 
change of that city. 





ADOPTS SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION RULES 

BALTIMORE, MD., May 2.—At the monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber fx- 
change held May 1 the new rules of the Southern Cypress 
Association were adopted, and the members of the 
exchange will in the future work under them. It jis 
though that considerable business may still be done on 
the basis of the old rules, it being left to individual 
millmen and buyers to decide what conditions shall 
govern their transactions, but the new rules are expected 
to find general application by degrees. 

The exchange managing committee also discussed, but 
did not act on, the proposed improvements to be made 
here by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to facilitate 
business at the Baltimore terminals. 





HOO-HOO NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


St. Louis, Mo., May 2:—Omaha (Neb.) Hoo-Hoo ield 
a successful reunion and concatenation in the ball room 
of the Castle Hotel on the evening of April 28, under 
the leadership of Supreme Gurdon Harry B. Huston. 
Six lumbermen were initiated and about thirty old mem- 
bers reinstated, after which came a luncheon, during 
which many members expressed pleasure at the renewed 
vitality shown by the order. Secretary-Treasurer Ten- 
nant was present and acted as Junior Hoo-Hoo during 
the ceremonies. In a talk to members he outlined the 
plans of the Supreme Nine and explained the new death 
benefit feature. 

Hoo-Hoo of Hattiesburg will hold a concatenation the 
evening of May 6 under the leadership of Vicegerent 
Snark E. T. Batten. 

New York City Hoo-Hoo have made arrangements to 
hold a concatenation on the evening of May 20 at the 
McAlpin Hotel, which will probably be one of the most 
successful ever held in the metropolis. 

Vieegerent Snark Frank Paramino, of San Francisco, 
Cal., says that Hoo-Hoo of the western port plan to 
hold a big concatenation the latter part of May. 

Vicegerent Snark M. M. Elledge says that Hoo-Hoo 
of the northern district of Mississippi will hold a big 
coneatenation on the evening of May 20 in Corinth. 
Hoo-Hoo headquarters will be at the Hotel Waldron, 
where a banquet will be served. 





CHOOSE HEADQUARTERS FOR ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 2.—It has been decided by the 
joint committees of the Lumbermen’s Club and the 
Memphis Hoo-Hoo that the Hotel Chisca shall be used 
as headquarters during the annual of the latter to be 
heid in Memphis September 9-12. It has also been de- 
cided that every possible effort will be made to induce 
ail lumbermen in this part of the country to join the 
order and that an attempt will be made to have every 
Hoo-Hoo in the United States and Canada present at 
this gathering. A fund will be raised to entertain the 
members who come and the minimum will be $3,000. 
J. D. Allen, jr., Vicegerent Snark for west Tennessee, 
chairman of the special committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, says that meetings of the two committees will be 
held from time to time preceding the annual. 





PLAN DEVELOPMENT OF TIMBER BELT 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 29.—Consideration of the great 
Clearwater timber belt was given by the stockholders of 
the Weyerhaeuser companies who inspected their holdings 
in this territory during the last ten days. Following the 
inspection members of the party announced that the de- 
velopment of the Clearwater belt, probably the greatest 
area of virgin timber now remaining in the West, will be 
an early possibility. 

Because of the magnitude of the task several years may 
be necessary before development plans are completed. 
The construction of a railway into the field, which will 
be one of the first requirements, will occupy eighteen 
months’ work at the outset. Satisfaction was expressed 
generally with the condition of the lumber market. 

In their tour of Idaho plants the visitors were a 
companied by W. A. Laird, general manager of the Pot 
latch Lumber Company, and T. J. Humbird, of the Hun- 
bird Lumber Company of Sandpoint. Plants in the Pot- 
latch country were visited on Friday and Saturday of 
last week. The Elk River plant and the operations of 
the Potlatch were inspected on Monday. Tuesday the 
new plant of the Rutledge Timber Company at Coetr 
d’Alene was seen. 


MILWAUKEE IS ACTIVE LUMBER MART 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 2.—Milwaukee made 4 cor 
paratively fine showing as a lumber receiving and ship: 
ping center during 1915, according to the advance sheets 
of the annual report of the Milwaukee Chamber ° 
Commerce made public today. Receipts for the year 
were as follows: Lumber, 206,800,000 feet; shingles 
65,905,000; lath, 36,598,000 feet; cedar posts, 123.063: 
There have been bigger years, but the showing 18 . 
garded as a good one when. all things are consideret'; 
especially the gradual dwindling of timber -resources mn 
Wisconsin. pr 

Lumber shipments during 1915 amounted to 5¥,/*" 
000 feet, which is a favorable showing, when it 1s con- 
sidered that only three years since 1897 have shown 3 
larger volume, and then only slightiy more. The ” 
ferries alone handled 70,000,000 feet of outgoing jum 
ber, although the rail lines were responsible for most 9 
the receipts, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


SHINGLES WITH A NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT 


They tell a story down Boston way that will bear repeating. A sub- 
urbanite had an asphalt ‘‘shingle’’ roof, and one hot day, when he set out 
for town, he discovered the corners of the aforesaid shingles were curl- 
ing up under the passionate glances of Old Sol. So, when town was 
reached, he sent in a hurry-up kick concerning the shingles. A man 
was sent out to investigate, but before he reached the house ‘a shower 
came along, cooled the ardor of old Sol and permitted the shingles to 
resume their accustomed shape. In consequence, the repair man re- 
ported he had nothing to report, that the roof was all right, and that 
the suburbanite was a—well, was a little mistaken. 

But, ere many days, Old Sol got to cutting up again, and again the 
corners of the flirtatious shingles rose to meet his glances. Again a 
kick; again a spell of cooler weather; and again nothing to report. 
After this had happened three times the householder learned that, while 
the sun might curl them up, a shower or a breeze would curl them down. 
The shingle people thought the owner ought to be satisfied. 

But the incident suggested possibilities. With all this curling up and 
curling down, this heating and cooling off, this coquettish acceptance 
and resistance of Old Sol’s advance, the man soon became alarmed lest 
his shingles should become dog-eared in the process. And who wants a 
doggone dog-eared roof? 

Such a roof, of course, might serve some of the useful purposes of a 
barometer. Simon says ‘‘shingles up’’ might mean fair and warmer, and 
Simon says ‘‘shingles down’’ cooler with showers. But nobody buys 
shingles for a barometer; the householder buys them for a roof. And 
when he starts out for town in the morning he hates to see his roof all 
mussed up. At the same time he hardly feels like going up on top of 
the house every hot day and massaging his shingles or bandaging them 
with packed ice to cool their fevered corners. What he would prefer 
would be a roof that does not need the attention of a beauty parlor and 
a barber and that is the same in hot weather and cold, wet weather and 
dry—say a wood shingle roof, for instance. 














HE WAS A WISER MAN THAN SOME 


Iie was a wiser man than some. For some men never seem to come to 
feel that they can let things hum, the hiring and the firing. 

They make a fortune, maybe two, enough for them or me or you, but 
grub along, as many do, and never try retiring. 

They never think of letting go and taking life a little slow, enjoying 
twenty years or so before they have to end it. 

They grub along as years go by, their dividends to multiply, and then 
some day they up and die, and heirs proceed to spend it. 


There are some saner, wiser men, who make a fortune first and then, 
when they have made a million yen, give up the old employment; 
They make a fortune and they quit and get some pleasure out of it, 

they loosen up a little bit, and age is all enjoyment. 
But he was wiser ev’ry way than those who never stopped a day or 
even heard the call to play and late in life obeyed it: 
Ile was a wiser man, was he, and life for him was full of glee 
he did not wait, you see, but quit before he made it. 





because 





LIFE 
Iuto the world, and out of the world, and into the dark again— 
Mor that is the tale of the passing years, and that is. the lot of men— 
A seed in the soil, a leaf in the air, a swaying bough in the breeze— 
And then the ax and the singing saw, and that is the lot of trees. 


Into the world, and out of the world, for that is the fate of man— 
But here in the wood, in the wilderness, I have sensed the final plan: 
For out of the stump of the fallen tree I have seen the new arise; 
And who shall say, if the seed survive, that the soul of the mortal dies? 





THE BUM LOGGER 


There ain’t the money in it, Jack, there used to be a few years back. 
I’ve run a camp now twenty years and things get worse, it so appears, the 
longer that you stick around—or so, at least, I’ve always found. I try to 
figure pretty close on every job, so vass ist los? I’ve seen my cash go up 
2 worked ail my life, and now I’m broke—the logging business is 
a joke, 


I always make the price too low, and then there isn’t any snow, and you 


can’t haul a record load on nothing but a rotten road. They talk about the * 


lumber biz and tell how bad the market is; the logger is, in fact, by heck, 
the guy who gets it in the neck. With low-priced logs and high-priced 
crews, whenever business blows a fuse, the logger is the guy to lose. 

This job that Ihave got right now is just a sample, you'll allow. I 
haven ’t any logging tools but gee-haw cows and hee-haw mules. But I keep 
working in the ditch to make some gol-darned millman rich. I figure low as 
any gent—so low I cannot make a cent. 1 cuss the men until they quit, 
and in the Spring don’t have a bit. So what’s the use of all of it? 


Away. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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Some day he’s going to retire 
And live the simple life, 

But not in some suburban shire 
He’ll get away from strife. 

He loves a sawmill town, and yet, 
In spite of his regards, 

When he retires you’ll see him get 
Back to the boulevards. 





THE LOON 
You have heard some people say, 
‘«He’s as crazy as a loon,’’ 
And you thought him pretty crazy 
after that. 
But, if you stop to think, you will 
notice pretty soon 
That a loon has lots of wisdom in 
his hat. 
Did you ever catch a loon when you 
paddled up the lake? 
Did you ever see him fail to get 
away? 
Did you ever see the house that a loon 
knows how to make? 
Or with hunger ever see one fade 
away? 


For the minute he is born he will 
tumble in the drink, 
He will swim and dive as not a 
mallard can, 
And he’ll get away from muskrat and 
he’ll get away from mink, 
And he’!l really make a monkey of 
a man. 
He’s no nightingale, of course, when 
he stops to say hello, 
And there maybe isn’t music in his 
tune; 
But stack him up beside other people 
that you know, 
And you’ll wish they all were crazy 
as a loon. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 

In Congress the other day Con- 
gressman George A. Loud recited the 
following poem: 

I am a backwoods lumberman ; 
Michigan is my nation: 

Saginaw is my dwelling place— 
And salt is my salvation. 

To which a number of Michigan 
lumbermen, who could still sell salt 
when the lumber market was off, 
will no doubt say amen. 





AFTERWARD 


Well you remember where it was we met: 
A cabin in a valley by a stream; 
I cannot think you could so soon forget— 
That I alone remember and regret, 
And dream. 


I was a man of labor in the land 
To which you came upon a holiday; 
I was a man of labor, ax in hand, 
And you a summer pilgrim, laughing and 


I loved the woodland ways no less than you, 
Than you, who spoke of them in rhapsodies— 

Perhaps their greater beauties better knew 

And deeper felt the music singing through 
The trees. 


T wonder if it always shall, be so— : 

If you look laughing to that year again, 
Reeall a pleasant summer with a glow, 
While I remain—remember—only know 

Its pain, 





“The logging business is a joke? 





Woods Crews Hustling 





Saw Mill Humming 





Tuning up for Spring business — 
Give us a chance to quote you on 
your needs in 


White and Norway Pine, 
Hemlock, Tamarack, Lath 
and White CedarShingles, 
all Northern Hardwoods. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 











how to fill orders 
for yard stock to 


We Know 
We Know insure you the best 
value and want to 


Ps prove it on 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and ours is still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. : 





Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 














Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 
CEDAR| .... Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 


“‘The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


** Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 


ROPER 






















Rift Sawn 


FLOORING 


A Specialty 






The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 
















Watson - Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 


Mills: Hemphill, Tex. Sales Office: DALLAS, TEX, 
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PACIFIC COA 


CIFIc 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce "“snasizes; Bevel Sidins. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a: moore, Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 4’ bwense ‘Repesentare 


M. T. OWENS, Representative, 














Port Orford 
CEDAR 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Port Orford Cedar. Our log supply is pro- 
vided by railroad and is constant. With well 
balanced stocks of both dry and green lum- 
ber on hand at all times, we can promptly 
supply your every need. 


For complete information, prices, 
etc., write the manufacturer. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















Flooring, 

FI Ceiling, y Tir 
Bevel toa est pine 

Siding and Finish, 

Long Timbers, Joists, 

Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 























E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO 
WHITE 
PINE 


All Grades 


WALLACE - BALLORD 
LUMBER CO. We make a 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 


WESTERN 
PINE 























Redwood 


Wide rustic and bungalow sid- 
ing are big sellers in the retail 
yard. setter investigate the 
merits of REDWOOD as a retail 
yard stock today; then buy it 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS : 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 








Cc.ering the construction of modern 
homes, bungalows, farm _ buildings, 
barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 
ages; also the various phases of con- 
struction. A good book for the retailer 
Price $2, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dustman’s 
Book of Plans 
and Building Construction 


to show prospective home builders. 
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PAY HIGHEST RATES FOR CHARTERS 


Boston, Mass.. May 3.—Forty dollars a thousand 
feet is the rate at which the three-masted Boston 
schooner Damietta § Joanna has been chartered to carry 
350,000 feet of lumber from Boston to Buenos Aires. 
The rate is the highest for such a voyage on record. 
Before the war and the resultant scarcity of ocean ton- 
nage the lumber rate from Boston to Buenos Aires was 
$8 a thousand. 

The barge Gracie D. Chambers, formerly a_three- 
masted schooner, arrived here Monday from Fall River 
to be restored to its original rig by Boston owners, 
who have purchased it for a voyage to England with 
lumber. It will carry 350,000 feet of spruce deals to 
an Irish port. 

The four-masted schooner Alice M. Colburn, formerly 
in the coal trade, has been purchased by Stone & Web- 
ster to carry lumber and other material wanted in the 
construction of a power plant at Montevideo, Argentina. 
The schooner will go from here to Savannah to load its 
first cargo for Stone & Webster, 

Another record-breaking charter is that of the four- 
masted schooner Malcolm Bazter, Jr., for which the 
local firm of Walter, Friend & Co. will get $19 a ton on 
a voyage to carry a cargo of logwood from Hayti to 
New York. This means a profit of more than $35,000 
for the owners on this one trip. 





NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS SLUMP SHARPLY 

NEw OrLEANS, LAa., May 1—The monthly summary 
of exports via New Orleans, for March, follows: 
Boards, deals and plank 














aa M RT co Rcecareey ee 152,000 $ 1,972 
a eee ts 802,000 19,857 
EES Se oe 1,295,000 41,130 
Se inchs bos ciee Gk baa eae 3,998,000 93,666 
ee ee eae ae een at Sees ye oe ee 48,356 
4 $203,981 
Logs and timber 
SERMON BORE nid sown sawes 11,000 $ 550 
UD WIMSE BORE. 6556's 54000 28,000 1,666 
Sawn pine timber ......... 780,000 11,474 
13,690 
Railroad ties, (pcs.)......... 55,786 
NS. § ae ee re 628,716 





oe bo oS ees ee ye ee 
Heading (value) 
SS eS PUY a ye eek ee eh ees 


All other lumber (value) 251 


Manufactures (value).... Pon Gear eee eID 818 
—- 216,715 
ROPE AME fi ince sien SURG RSAC eee A eee eae $434,386 
For the week ended Saturday, exports slumped 


sharply, tctalling only about 575,000 feet. There were 
moved in addition 265,941 staves, 30,000 crates, 18,932 
bundles shooks, 9,568 crossties and 72 hickory logs. Coast- 


- wise shipments to New York totaled 50,000 feet lum- 


ber, 30,277 bundles box material and 4,220 crossties. 
The bulk of the export lumber went to the other Amer- 
icas, Panama and Jamaica leading. Parcel shipments 
of pine, hardwood and staves were cleared for Glasgow 
and Liverpool. Genoa took small shipments of lumber 
and staves and a stave shipment to Leghorn was also 
noted. 

The export market appears to be featureless at pres- 
ent, with rather less than the usual volume of rumors. 
Inquiries are still afloat, however, and one hears talk 
of sizable orders and easier rates in prospect. 

E. E. Judd, in charge of the local branch of the 
Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, left 
the first week for Washington, where he will tempo- 
rarily be in charge of the eight branches established 
by the bureau. Mr. Judd will be in Washington about 
two months, and during his absence J. F. Ferguson, 
of New York, will have charge of the New Orleans 
branch. 





CUBA IS THE LARGEST TAKER 

PENSACOLA, FLA., May 1.—Exports from Florida dur- 
ing March showed a decided decrease as compared with 
other months. This is due to two causes, the first being 
the car shortage and the second the scarcity of ocean 
bottoms and high tonnage rates. Practically all business 
done with Europe is on Government orders and only 
sailing tonnage is used for South American and other 
independent business. 

The outlook for those plants cutting exclusively for 
export is not bright. Most of them have realized this 
fact for months and as a result the interior markets 
have a new source of supply. Tonnage, which was thought 
to have reached the highest rates possible sixty days ago, 
continued to advance and it now costs three and four 
times the price of a cargo for delivery alone. 

Munition shipments are being diverted through the 
Florida ports, particularly Pensacola, due to the con- 
gestion at eastern ports and this also is working a hard- 
ship on the lumber shipper, taking up what available 
cargo space there had been previously on independent 
steamers for Europe. An instance of this is in the 
steamer Adelina, flying the Spanish flag. It is of regu- 
lar charter and would on this voyage have taken over 
some lumber, but the whole vessel has now been given 
over to handling automobile trucks, food supplies and 
other like shipments for the warring nations. 

A fairly good business is being done with Guba by 
way of barges that are towed by tugs from here. A 
large fleet of these barges is engaged in this business 
and the line, inaugurated several months ago, is now 
handling all the business possible. Exports from Florida 
consisted of 16,000,000 feet of lumber, 5,121,000 feet of 
sawn timber, 9,600 barrels of rosin, 5,121 casks spirits of 
turpentine and wood products of a valuation of $19,000. 
South American ports took the bulk of this business, 





although several cargo shipments of crossties- went io 
England. 

Many of the west Florida ports failed to handle any 
export business of any character during the month. 
Those ports that did send forward shipments were os 
follows: 





MES ART AN MMAR soos arts ts 1a GelN, a Od owe SEE ANGI law SO $ 886,945 
UC NR SS ree rane rues cote ey Span Ee ata ait 208,939 
UL EOS Sen SS Nae Ser OepeNa Er peo isomer 108,375 
Jacksonville 18,095 
St. Andrews.... 10,531 
Boca Grande oe rae 9,300 
(LET Ber ania Seer me NALS tac) et a Gomme aay at gr EA Pee On eee 5,093 


$1,247,259 
EMBARGO SITUATION STILL TROUBLESOME 


Houston, Tex., May 2.—Announcement has been made 
by the Southern Pacific rail lines that all embargoes 
applying on commodities destined for coastwise move- 
ment through Galveston will be lifted this week. Last 
week the Southern Pacifie lifted the embargo on lumber 
shipped to coastwise points via Port Arthur and the 
Southern Pacific steamship lines. These announcements 
were received with much satisfaction by the lumber peo- 
ple of the Southwest. Large quantities of materials 
have been held up between the mills and the Gulf ports 
during the last few months because of the restrictions. 

Regarding other lines, the freight embargo declared 
by both the Morgan and Mallory steamship lines last 
October will not be removed under the present condi- 
tions, it is stated, but they will continue to handle 
freight as conditions warrant and in the order of its 
arrival. In commenting on the removal of the embargo 
by the railroads, the water line officials said that if 
anything it will further congest freight at the port of 
Galveston destined for eastern delivery. In advices re- 
ceived at the port it is stated that lumber would be 
accepted at New York to the extent of one-third the 
average daily receipts during April, 1915. 








GOVERNMENT MAKES EXPORT SUGGESTIONS 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 3.—In answer to an insistent 
demand for information about foreign trade subjects, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’ has pub- 
lished a book of practical suggestions dealing with prob- 
lems that sooner or later confront exporters in every 
line, such as credit, agencies and packing. Among the 
questions discussed are: turning over Latin-American 
business to representatives of European concerns without 
a guaranty of continued representation when the war is 
over, export policies, finances, quotations, postal services, 
correspondence and translations, codperation with con- 
suls, packing, advertising and general trade extension. 

The title of the new bulletin is ‘‘ Export Trade Sug- 
gestions’’ and it is known as Miscellaneous Series No. 
35 and contains 141 pages. Copies may be purchased 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from the district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 








PLANS FOREIGN TRADE INVESTIGATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Soon after the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year in July the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce will begin the most ex- 
tensive investigations into foreign market conditions 
ever undertaken. ‘These investigations will be aimed at 
newer and more undeveloped markets outside of the war 
zone, especially in South America, China, India, Africa 
and Australia. Twelve different lines are to be investi- 
gated and fifteen examinations have been announced to 
find suitable agents for the work. 

For South America, agents are wanted to study and 
report on markets for construction material and machin- 
ery, fancy groceries: furniture, glass and glassware, jew- 
elry and silverwaray motor vehicles, paper and printing 
supplies, railway supplies, stationery and office supplies. 
The markets in the Far East, Africa and Australia, for 
boots and shoes, electrical goods, motor vehicles and 
railway supplies will be studied. One agent will investi- 
gate the possibilities for commercial and industrial in- 
vestments in South America and another agent will in- 
vestigate those in the Far East. The difficulty encoun- 
tered by the bureau in securing suitable men for this 
work illustrates the lack of trained men for foreign com- 
mercial work. 


~ 





GOOD EXPORT BUSINESS FOR WEEK 


MopsiiE, ALA:, Mey 1.—The export movement last week 
in yellow pine, aggregating 6,377,816 feet, marked one 
of the largest weeks for a long time. In addition to 
the yellow pine 855,010 oak staves were exported to 
the island of Martinique and 19,355 crossties to Great 
Britain. While there were several good shipments across 
seas to England and Scotland, the greater part of the 
lumber shipments was sent to the various ports of Cuba. 

The Jargest cargo for some weeks and for the W eek 
went forward in the British steamer Longscar which 
was loaded here by Hunter, Benn & Co., with 2,077,000, 
feet of sawn pine timber and 990 barrels of rosin. 

The Bahamas Timber Company shipped more jie 
lumber from Mobile this week than all the other local 
concerns combined. <A total of 1,964,000 feet was eX 
ported in three vessels by this company. The American 


schooner Waltham carried 418,000 feet, the A. D. Mills 
364,000 feet and the American steamship Henry 7. Scott 
1,180,000 feet. 
Cuba. 


The entire shipment went to Havana, 
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The export market showed no changes during the last 
week. The prices for 30 cubic average are $18.50 and 
«19 or from 50 cents to $1 more than they were 30 
days ago. Prices for 35 cubic average are $20.50, All 
the lumbermen are delighted with the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission extending from April 26 to 
August 26, the proposed increase of rates on shipments 
through the port of Galveston to 9 cents. Many con- 
tracts were made on the 6 cent rate and large losses 
would have been incurred as a result of the new rate be- 
coming effective. 

It is evident from inquiries received that Mexico is 
in need of large quantities of lumber for reconstruc- 
tion work and would like to purchase, but none of the 
local lumbermen will sign up contracts until definite ar- 
rangements for payment are made. One inquiry received 
last week called for three cars of piling for delivery in 
Mexico City, for bridge construction. Exchange is 
quoted as high as from 40 to 50 to 1. 

The movement of lumber from the port of Houston via 
the ship channel is becoming more active, ten cars of 
timbers and three cars of boards, aggregating a total of 
3.764 pieces and 175,540 feet, having been shipped to 
New York last week. There are four cars on hand await- 
ing shipment on the next freight steamer. 

ixport and coastwise shipments for the week ended 
last Saturday were as follows: 

For Liverpool: Per Ss. Custodian—11,544 pieces staves, 
yalue not specified. 

For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Ventura de Lar- 
rinaga—125 eases wooden handles; 553 pieces pitch pine; 
25.340 staves, value not specified. 





CANADA’S LUMBER IMPORTS SHOW DECREASE 

Orrawa, OnT., May 1.—Canada’s imports of pitch 
pine, lumber and timber, planks and boards, rough, sawn 
or split, during the ten months ended January, 1916, 
amounted to 38,935,000 feet, board measure, valued at 
$633,170. There has been a continued falling off in the 
quantity of imports under this head during the period 
of the war. For the fiscal year just ended, the imports 
were 95,182,000 feet, board measure, valued at $1,608,- 
788. For the fiseal year ended March, 1914, the imports 
amounted to 135,348,000 feet, board measure, valued at 


$2,912,363. 


The imports of oak from the United States also shows 
a heavy decrease. For the ten months ended January, 
1916, the total was 19,854,000 feet, valued at $749,081. 
During the two previous fiscal years, the totals were as 
follows: 1915, 34,454,000 feet, valued at $1,437,924; 
1914, 62,848,000 feet, valued at $2,660,839. During the 
fiseal year ended March 31, 1913, the imports of oak were 
even greater, amounting to $3,227,113 in value. 

The imports of planks, boards, ete., dressed on one side 
only, from the United States during the ten months ended 
January, 1916, amounted to 54,098,000 feet, valued at 
$955,475. During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1915, 
the imports under this head amounted to 135,375,000 
feet, valued at $2,322,368. During the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1914, the imports amounted to 238,688,000 
feet, valued at $4,428,341. 

Canadian exports of forest products during February 
were valued as follows: 1916, $2,595,420; 1915, $2,342,- 
590; 1914, $1,961,205. For the twelve months ended 
February the exports of forest products were valued as 
follows: 1916, $51,464,650; 1915, $41,904,728; 1914, 
$42,456,502. 


LUMBER CLEARANCES MAKE RECORD 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 29.—Were it not for the 
privately-owned lumber steamer William O’Brien, the 
lumber clearances from this port during April would 
present a sorry figure. A new record was established 
for lumber forwarded when the William O’Brien, owned 
by the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, cleared from the 
company’s docks at Eastport three times during April, 
carrying 9,750,000 feet of lumber to the company’s east- 
ern receiving port on Long Island. This is the largest 
amount of lumber ever forwarded during any one month 
on one steamer. 

A total of 34,890,685 feet of lumber was forwarded 
from the port of Jacksonville in coastwise steamers and 
schooners and barges during April, including the three 
cargoes of the William O’Brien. Of this amount 3,415,- 
210 feet was carried in schooners, 2,775,300 feet in barges 
and 10,600,175 feet in the William O’Brien and the 
Cook-Cummer Steamship Company’s barges, and the 
steamer Shawmut, from Eppinger & Russell. The re- 
mainder of 18,100,000 feet went by regular coastwise 
steamers. 














TRAILERS GREATLY REDUCE COST OF DELIVERY 





Time Saved in Loading and Unloading—Truck Can Pull Much More Than It Can Carry— 
Largely Increased Tonnage Adds Only Slightly to Operating Expenses 





The more a motor truck is used the more profitable it 
becomes to its owner. Time spent in loading and un- 
loading a truck is usually time wasted and time is money. 
Moreover, like a horse, a locomotive, a mule or a tug 
poat, a truck can pull far more than it can carry. Con- 
sequently any vehicle 
which enables a truck to 
pull instead of carrying, 
at least part of its load, 
is worthy of the careful 
attention of the owner of 
that truck. 

One of the accompany- 
ing illustrations shows Au- 
gust C. Fruehauf, of De- 
troit, Mich., who is a spe- 
cialist in heavy traction 
problems. He makes 
‘¢ Hercules Trailers’’ that 
enable a truck to handle 
more than three times as 
much as it can earry. The 
other cut shows one of the 
eleven trailers Mr. Frue- 
hauf made for the F. M. 
Sibley Lumber Company, 
of Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
\. M. Sibley wrote a letter to Mr. Fruehauf, president 


ot the Fruehauf Trailer Company, which is given here- 
with: 





AUGUST C, FRUEHAUF, 
DETROIT, MICH.; 


_ in response to your inquiry of even date, we take pleasure 
n advising you that the trailers constructed by your con- 
corn and used by us in conjunction with our 1-, 2-, and 
ton trucks have proved most satisfactory. 

Our first operation of motor trucks showed a considerable 
siving over delivery by horses. 

Since adding the trailer attachment, however, we have 
found it possible to carry greater loads and the fact that 
the trailer can be loaded while the truck is on its delivery 
route has still materially lessened our haulage cost. 

_We have been able to carry loads as heavy as ten to 
eleven tons with a 8-ton truck and with apparently no 

— effort than a 3-ton load placed directly on the truck 
Itself, 

We neantlls recommend your plan of delivery with trailer 
equipment. 

The Lowrie & Robinson Lumber 
“ompany, of Detroit, Mich., bought 
‘wo of the ‘‘Hereules Trailers’? 
‘ind about two months later Fred 
+. Robinson, president of the com- 
pany, wrote Mr. Fruehauf the fol- 
Jowing letter: 
. The two trailers you made for us 
in February are working to our entire 
satisfaction and we wish you would 
rush the four additional trailers or- 
dered March 13, 


Both letters are dated April 19, 
1916, 5 


These tractors are so constructed 
that one-quarter of the load rests 


N . ELEVE} 
on the truck, thus insuring suffi- ee ee 





cient traction, while three-quarters of the load is carried 
by the trailer. Thus a 2-ton truck can easily handle an 
8-ton load. The greatest economy can be secured by 
using three trailers for each chassis. One trailer is being 
loaded while the second is delivering a load and the third 
is being unloaded. Thus the truck, the driver and his 
helper are kept busy all the time. These trailers may 
be easily detached from the truck by simply lifting out 
a draw pin and can be backed, it is claimed, without 
difficulty. 


Comparative Cost Figures Given 


Regarding the comparative cost of hauling with trucks 
and with trucks and trailers combined, the manufacturer 
gives the following figures and estimates: 

An average motor truck costs about $14 a day, inelud- 
ing driver and helper, gasoline, oil and the depreciation 
of the car ete. Supposing that the truck makes 5 miles 
each trip and eight trips a day, it will travel 40 miles 
and carry sixteen tons a day which makes the cost of 
delivering each ton about 87 cents a ton. The same 
truck with three ‘‘Hercules Trailers’? and a possible, 
but not probable, additional cost of $3 a day will not 
only carry four more loads than the truck alone, but will 
also haul eight tons each trip, or ninety-six tons a day 
at a cost of $17, or approximately 18 cents a ton. This 
saving is 69 cents a ton which in a year will amount to 
about $1,600 on only one truck. 





An agricultural implement dealer in France wishes 
to get into communication with American manufacturers 
of farm tractors. The dealer wishes to communicate with 
a manufacturer who is willing to study the requirements 
of the district. He believes that in the near future 
there will be a large demand for reliable small tractors, 
and says that he will be ready to undertake an advertis- 
ing campaign for the introduction of tractors of this 
description. Correspondence may be in English, and the 
name of the firm may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district offices 
by referring to No. 20,626. 


— 





“HERCULES” TRAILERS USED BY THE F. M. SIBLEY 
LUMBER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 





Yard 


Stock 
Buyers 


will find 

our facilities 
offer unusual 
advantages 
in the 
shipping of 


V. G. 


Flooring 


Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items of 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Products. 








(r 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


g22 Tecame Biig, TACOMA, WASH. 

















\a BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr, Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Dealers Operating 
at Stations Rendhed by 
















or tariff connections thereof, will find it advantageous to order 


Fir, Spruce and Western 
Hemlock Lumber 
Daily cut, 600,000 feet. Well-balanced stock of the finest 


quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. Correctly made; Right thick- 


ness; and from the Finest Timber. 
Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. 


—From— 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 
PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Important:—Notwithstanding the heavy demands made 
upon our rail shipping capacity, 100% of our requirements 
for cars are being supplied; we are making prompt ship- 
ment of orders that closely fit our stock. 
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Sunni tained asistencia] aL Ma 


WILLAPA HARBOR 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 
Bldg., 
G. W. Cheney, PORTTAND, “ORE 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our — CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We alse manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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f# Here Are Shingles That 
y Bring You Business 


They are the kind that will combat 
competition and increase your profits 
because they are scientifically manu- 
factured and guaranteed. 


Here’s the Grade: 


f' CHINOOK PRIMES 


a 


rs 


i 

j 100% clear—no sap, 100 % vertical 
/ grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
i thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
A smooth butts and jointed parallel. 


Compare them with others for grade and price. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
gap sags: SALESMEN WANTED 


Pacific Coast 


LUMBER 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
AND REDWOOD 


Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 


SSS 
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W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois 


Western Office: 
825-6 Henry Building 


JZ Seattle, Wash. 
The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 




















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


~ Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 


The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 

















FIRE FIGHTING WORK COMMENDED AND CRITICISED 


(Concluded from Page 38.) 


ciations under the plan of organization proposed is 
estimated to not exceed % cents.’’ 
Cost of Protection Uunder Proposed Plan 


Total cost of 
timber protection, 


including the Cost 
DISTRICT Weeks Law Fund per acre 
ek C™ © 2 a a $18,359.00 $0.04 
RNS MPMI in sw a @ -ewraw ew oad 18,264.00 ‘ 
ll ere eer mee 19,164.50 -046 
PRE RNE Sis wam wk A eae K kee 19,722.50 .065 
Lt a ree str) LEU) 
AVERAGE ....., 5 $0.047 


The report also includes some interesting appendixes. 
The first of these illustrates that often the lookout 
point is at the highest point but the lookout man’s 
camp is often somewhere down the slope in the more 
sheltered location and the telephone is usually located 
here. The distance from the lookout point to the tele- 
phone is anything from a few feet to two miles, ocea- 
sioning a loss of time in reporting observed fires. The 
recommendation here is that the quarters and lookout 
together with telephone instrument ete., should all be 
in a comfortable building at the extreme top of the 
lookout point, thus greatly increasing the possible 
hours on duty of the lookout man. 

On another page is given an illustration of a squad 
equipment put up in two side packs and a top pack 
for a horse, but also divisible into pack loads for the 
five men, if desired. The articles in the outfit and 
the six day ration list for five men are as follows: 

1 set of 4 nested kettles. 

2 fry pans, No. 4 handles adjusted for inserting impro- 
vised handles. 

6 tin plates. 

6 each knives and forks (iron). 

1 butcher knife. 

6 teaspoons. 

3 tablespoons. 

1 cooking spoon. 

1 can opener. 

2 two-quart tin pans. 

6 tin cups. 

3 yards toweling. 

2 21%-gallon water bags. 

2 flat files, 10”. 

2 carborundum stones, weight 50 pounds. 

Rations for the squad (five men) for six days: 

A 20 cans VC pork and beans (small). 


pounds prunes in misprints. 
cans corned beef, 1s. 

sack salt, 2s, DC, 

O 10 pounds sugar in misprints. 
P ¥% pound tea in tins. 


B 5 pounds navy beans in misprints. 
C 1 Shield ham. 
D 1 strip bacon. 
E 3 pounds creamery butter in tins. 
F 3 pounds Shillings coffee in tins. 
G 1 can Dehydro soup stock, 
H ¥% carton matches, safety. 
I 8 cans Carnation milk (tall). 
J 1 can % pound black pepper. 
K 4 pounds can Dehydro riced potatoes. 
a) 
8 
1 


Q 2 bars small Ivory soap. 
R 12 pounds hardtack in box. 
Ss 2 pounds split peas. 

é¥ 3 pounds rice. 

U 5 pounds hominy. 

’ _ 5 pounds raisins, seeded, in cartons. 

Weight, 100 pounds. 

Total weight, including tools and squad's outfit (mavi- 
mum 190 pounds). 

The mess and cooking equipment for larger crews, 
25 to 54 men, is as follows in addition to a small baking 
oven, 13x20x24 inches in size and weighing 20 pounds, 
the oven being intended for use over an open fire: 

2 washing boilers. 

2 % washing boilers. 

sets of 3 nesting buckets. 

4 dozen tin plates. 

sets knives and forks, iron, No. 900. 
dozen bowls; tin, or pudding pans. 
dozen spoons, tea, No. 900. 

dozen 2 quart pudding pans. 
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3 butcher knives. 

6  dish-up spoons, 12 inch. 

3 tin sauce pans (dippers). 

3 salt shakers, japan. 

1 steel. 

1 meat saw, 20 inch. 

1 alarm clock. 

1 can opener. 

12 ~yards toweling. 

3 lanterns. 

10 = pounds 10d. nails. 

2 wash basins, tin. 

2  double-bitted axes, with handles. 
1 tool grinder. 

1 cross cut saw, 6 foot. 

1 bread board, 18 inch by 24 inch. 
1 claw hammer. 

1 bake oven with 3 pieces pipe and sheet iron base. 
6 bake pans, 11 inch by 22 inch. 
2 10 by 12 foot tents at 123. 


6 2% gallon water bags. 

Total cost of above equipment, $95. 

Total weight, 300 pounds, or two pack horse loads. 

For a double crew, fifty-five to 108 men, the above 
outfit is doubled as to the first twelve items only, and 
in place of the small oven a stove is supplied, one that 
may be knocked down for transportation, weighing 
150 pounds and with an oven 22x25x17 inches. 

The tool cache described in the text is also illus- 
trated, being a box 5 feet high, 8 inches deep and 1% 
foot wide. Its standard equipment is three mattocks, 
two double-bitted axes and two long handled shovels. 

The appendix also includes a very interesting report 
upon the various lookout stations, whether the locations 
are good, in what particular directions of the circle 
the view is shut off by peaks ete. 

The concluding page of the report is a folded insert 
showing the Mt. Grizzly circle upon a large scale and 
just outside of it is a panorama representing the fea- 
tures of the landscape in the exact direction of their 
bearing from the lookout point. This is a sample of 
field work done by Emmanuel Fritz during the period 
from September 25 to 29, 1915, supplemented by office 
work that was done by him in October. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





The sash and door business is developing slowly but 
surely. The demand is in sight, report all the leading 
centers, but adverse weather, which prevails generally, 
has acted as a holdback. As building has developed in 
the larger cities the demand is growing strong gradually. 
Prices are generally firm and everywhere the opinion pre- 
vails that they are bound to go up. Window glass is 
moving in large quantities and the sash and door people 
are led to believe that top prices have not been reached 
as yet. Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers report 
a strong city demand, but weather is holding the country 
demand back somewhat. Mills in the Cincinnati district 
and throughout the Ohio Valley generally are busy with 
special order work and taking care of stock orders for 
immediate delivery. Architects believe there will be a 
good demand for the next few months, due to extensive 
building operations. St. Louis reports improvement, but 
not the volume that the trade would like to see. Prac- 
tically the same situation exists at Kansas City. Fir 
door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district are all 
fairly busy and business with the San Francisco factories 
is fair. 

Chicago sash and door people report that a lot of in- 
quiries are coming in and that the volume of business 
remains about the same as it was last week. The unset- 
tled weather acts as a check to the trade, but the trade 
is confident that as soon as settled weather arrives every- 
body will be rushed with orders. Prices are firm and un- 
doubtedly will move higher. The building permits indi- 
cate that this building season will be heavier than last 
by a clear percentage, but some of this building has not 
been started, on account of bad weather. Although May 
has arrived May weather has not shown itself in Chi- 
cago and until the days are brighter the trade will con- 
tinue to suffer, say the dealers. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers have plenty of 
business in sight, but a good deal of it develops slowly, 
because of the adverse weather that has held back seed- 
ing and interfered with building and hauling and retail 
trade generally. City demand is strong and the books 
are being filled up with orders for special work. 

At Baltimore demand has not reached expectations, this 
due to unfavorable weather, but more new building is 
developing and old projects approach a state where mill- 
work requirements will be felt. All contractors are ex- 
pected to be unusually busy with climatic conditions im- 
proved, when will come the opportunity for the factories, 
which remain very hopeful. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills are getting a much larger run 
of business this spring than a year ago and a number of 


frame dwellings are under way. Country business is to 
some extent held back by the bad weather of last month, 
but May business promises improvement. 

Mills of the Cincinnati district and throughout the 
Ohio Valley are busy on rush orders for special work 
and in meeting the immediate market for stock stuff. 
Permits for suburban sections show that the amount of 
house construction is greater than ever before in the 
history of the city. Prices hold firm, there having been 
less advance in the raw material to cause a change up- 
ward. 

There has been some improvement in St. Louis, but 
trade has not yet reached the volume expected. While 
the weather in that territory has improved it is not yet 
good enough to give much impetus to general building. 
City trade is a little better and so is that from country 
yards. 

Trade at Kansas City holds up but without the snap 
that manufacturers would like to see. There is no doubt, 
builders say, that the high price of building materials— 
not lumber so much as steel and other materials—holds 
off big jobs. There is a large volume of figuring but 
actual contracts are being let slowly. The labor situa- 
tion also affects the building business to some extent. 
Prices are unchanged since the advance of the middle of 
April. Country demand is considerably better than the 
city trade on the whole and manufacturers are much 
encouraged over the volume of country business. 

Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
are all fairly busy. Continued high price of materials 
and supplies of all kinds is a factor in helping keep @ 
stiff market. Reports from salesmen in middle wester? 
and eastern territories show building becoming active. 
Discount sheets show no weakening and the trend of 
prices is higher than today’s top figures. 

Business is fair at San Francisco factories. The door 
factories around the bay are moderately busy for the 
season, but prices have not yet advanced to correspond 
with the increased cost of lumber. The door departments 
at the big sawmills in the mountains are operating stead- 
ily and many of the plants have increased their outputs. 
Regular shipments of white pine door stock and open sash 
to the East are being made and prices tend upward. 

Window glass is moving in large quantities and no fear 
is expressed of any slackening in demand during be 
summer. It is believed top prices have not been reachet 
and jobbers seem to be unanimous in the idea that pres- 
ent market conditions justify a further advance. F 
sensible curtailment by all plants operating is prodictey 
60 percent of capacity being mentioned as a safe amoun 
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| IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, May 2.—The demand for lumber continues 
satisfactory, although the very unusual spurt of early 
iast month has fallen off a little. Prices are strong 
and wholesalers who have contracted for large blocks of 
stock are not at all anxious about prices because they feel 
conditions will. warrant still higher prices later in the 
spring. There is much activity in all sections of the mar- 
ket and retailers have been busy making deliveries that 
have been tied up by bad April weather. Some of the 
jargest yards have been pushed to their utmost capacity 
and many have employed extra teams. The prospect of 
labor difficulties is not considered alarming, although no 
agreement has yet been reached between the employers and 
journeymen in the woodworking trades of the metropolitan 
district. The advance in wages offered by the employers 
has not been accepted. It is understood that the last 
word will not be said until this noon. The men will then 
know whether or not they are to come back to work next 
Monday. ‘These trades employ 20,000 men in busy times. 

The building outlook is good and it is said that a re- 

markable building movement is developing in schools, 
churebes and other public institutions. Millions of dol- 
lars are represented by the plans in architects’ offices for 
this class of work, in and near New York. The country 
residential movement has taken on large proportions. An 
unusual number of costly mansions is being built and 
ylanned. 
, William P. Youngs & Bro., a prominent retail lumber 
house, with extensive yards at First Avenue and Thirty- 
fifth Street, running through to the Bast River, and that 
has operated a mill department at Tenth Street, near Ave- 
nue D, for the last forty-five years, has incorporated the lat- 
ter department under the style of the Youngs Mills Cor- 
poration, with a capital of $25,000, the personnel of which 
corporation is represented by the principals in the William 
P. Youngs & Bros. concern. j 

The Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Company, with eastern 
offices at 33 West Forty-second Street, has just unloaded 
what it claims to bé one of the finest cargoes of mahogany 
logs that ever came to New York. he steamer was 
chartered some months ago, and immediately after unloading 
here went back to the tropics for a duplicate shipment. 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

BurraLo, N. Y., May 3.—The lake lumber season is 
expected to start at this port within the next week, as 
2 number of vessels are now loading for several of the 
local yards. Vessels that had been tied up here awaiting 
the opening of the lake season have now started out. The 
Mohegan and Mingoe, of the Graves, Bigwood & Co. fleet, 
left at noon on April 27 for Byng Inlet and Georgian Bay, 
where they will load lumber. 

Orson E. Yeager and Burton H. Hurd, local lumber deal- 
ers, have been appointed members of a committee of six 
business men to attend the national preparedness confer- 
ence to be held at Washington this week. ” 

suilding permits for last week numbered 117, which is 
above the average. The number of wooden dwellings was 
forty-nine, and the total costs of permits was $244,967. 

The lumber trade in this section is normal, but the 
weather during the last few weeks has been unfavorable to 
country yards, which have not been laying in any large 
stocks. The chief difficulty in the way of good business is 
the congestion now prevailing on the railroads. Yet trade 
in some lines has been above normal and it has been neces- 
sary to bring in an unusual amount of rail lumber to keep 
up with orders, 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., May 2.—One of the latest snow storms 

in many years swept this section of the country last 
Friday night and Saturday, leaving nearly eight inches 
of snow in its wake and halting building operations. ‘There 
has been a slight falling off in the movement of lumber as a 
result, but this is only temporary and eee will be 
followed by an even more spirited demand on the wholesalers 
and manufacturers later on this week when the ground is 
fully dried again and lumber teaming is made easier. 
_ There have been persistent reports lately that the produc- 
tion of eastern lumber will not be so curtailed as was re- 
ported earlier in the winter. These stories do not appear to 
have the slightest effect on prices, which are as firm as ever. 
Many producers who went into the woods prepared to take 
out 25 to 50 percent less logs than they cut last season were 
so encouraged by the rapidly strengthening lumber market 
that they hastily changed their plans and cut in some in- 
stances fully 25 percent more logs than ever before. The 
present condition of the building and pulpwood markets 
promises that even this heavy production will be no more 
than is actually required. 

The Kennebec drive, for instance, that was started on the 
Maine River a few days ago when the ice went out of Moose- 
head Lake, is reported by Augusta lumbermen to be the 
largest in the history of the river. The drives on that im- 
portant waterway have been started under conditions that 
ure especially favorable. 

, Reports from St. John River waters are equally favorable. 
Ail the drives have started on that river, and it is estimated 
that about 50,000,000 feet of logs will be boomed at Fred- 
cricton, N. B., where the upper St. John drive is completed. 
“he St. John Lumber Company already has some logs in, and 
's now sawing and shipping on a big scale. The H. B. Steb- 
bins Lumber Company planned to start its mills at the Dean 
‘ill on Howe Brook today. Very encouraging reports on the 
‘pruce situation in Maine and the Provinces were brought 
‘o Boston last week by Carl Milliken, the well known lumber 
manufacturer of that section. 
_, -here is much interest here in a report from Washington 
nat the chances look favorable for a downward revision by 
‘he Interstate Commerce Commission of freight rates on 
sash, doors and other lumber products from the Pacific 
coast for New England and other eastern points. The rates 
vere advanced last October from 1 to 23 percent. It is 
expected that if the commission grants the petition the over- 
charges in accordance with the advance since last autumn 
sMaoaie ordered repaid by the railroads to the lumber 
_ William E. Litehfield, former president of the Massachu- 
“etts Lumber Dealers’ Association, is much sought after by 
cGucational institutions to talk on the lumber business and 
® science of business, especially credits, which is- one of 
._ Litchfield’s specialties. He was busy last week cor- 


recting theses on the lumber business submitted in a prize 
Competition, 

















AT THE QUAKER CITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 2.—The month just ended 
Saw many fluctuations in the lumber business here. The 
rst half was very good, then came a drop in activity, 
oun the last few days were again active. That activity 
pene Drevalls in an intensified form, for work that has long 
with eld back by inclement weather has been released 
the retsiwsh: now that real spring has set in. Just now 
saa ail yards are busier than the wholesalers, as the 
ane me must move some of their large stocks before they 
“ni do much buying. Some orders are being placed by 


the yards for future shipment, however, and the big in- 
dustrials are buying freely, as also are the railroads and 
shipbuilders. Outdoor work will be better now that the 
weather has improved, and the volume of lumber moving out 
will be greatly increased, but much of this class of work 
has been countermanded on account of the greatly in- 
creased cost of all materials entering into the buildings. 
General business here is good. The report of the local 
Federal reserve bank shows that prosperity is still gain- 
ing and that most manufacturers have business enough on 
hand to keep them busy for a long time. The labor question 


. is still serious, not on account of the greater cost, only, 


but because of a scarcity that sometimes prevents secur- 
ing enough labor at the time it is wanted, at any price. 
The exports from this port in April exceeded those of 
last April by $14,000,000 and domestic business is growr 
ing apace with the big foreign business. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection for April 
shows that the work for that month about doubled that 
for April of last year. This April 1,915 permits were 
issued for work estimated to cost $6,227,780, while during 
the same month last year there were 1,836 operations, 
almost as many, but with a total estimated value of only 
$3,449,900. The figures for April of this year have been 
exceeded once only in the last ten years, and that was in 
the boom times of 1907. The first four months of this 
year went ahead of the corresponding period of 1915 by 
$2,791,550, the figures being 5,343 operations, at a cost 
of $15,115,250, as compared with last year’s 6,233 opera- 
tions at a cost of $12,323,100. 

Prices generally have remained firm during the last ten 
days of slackened buying, the exception being certain items 
of North Carolina pine. Box weakened a little, but is 
now firm again, and edge box did not weaken at all. Build- 
ing sizes were comparatively inactive, but prices held 
well. Longleaf pine is in good demand and prices are 
steady, especially in the larger sizes. Pine flooring is 
active and prices hold well, while hardwood flooring is 
scarce and high. Both cypress and cedar shingles are less 
active than they were. Lath are strong and in good de- 
mand, Cypress lumber moves in fair volume and prices 
are steady. Spruce is still at high water mark, with demand 
strong. Hemlock is tightening, but the expected rise has 
not arrived yet. White pine is active and strong in all 
grades, with a scarcity tbreatening. The hardwood mar- 
ket is steady and active, although it, too, had a slowing 
down for a week or two. Plain and quartered red and 
white oak, thick ash and basswood are still leading in 
demand, with maple, birch, beech, gum and poplar fol- 
lowing closely. Prices on mahogany and the fancy woods 
are advancing and the demand is good. 

Incomplete reports from the State department of forestry 
show that during April there were sixty forest fires in this 
State, as compared with 700 in April, 1915, 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


NOTES FROM CENTRAL LOUISIANA 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., May 2.—Shipments from, this dis- 
trict were larger during April than during the fore- 
going month, although the demand has slackened some- 
what lately. Complaint is heard over a lack of orders for 
yard stock. Timber bills are still offered in good volume 
at fair prices. There has been no large schedule filed re- 
cently, but several big inquiries have been submitted. Most 
of the orders received are small, but they nevertheless show 
up well in the aggregate. Car material, principally deck- 
ing, is in increasing demand and prices are somewhat bet- 
ter than they were a few weeks ago. Flooring has suffered 
a drop of 50 cents to $1 in price, demand being only fair. 
In B and better, Nos. 1 and 2, the latest quotations range 
between $20.50 and $21.50, f. o. b. mill. Ceiling and bevel 
siding is steady with a fair demand and prices firm at 
former levels. Drop siding shows an advance in price of 
from 50 cents to $1 on B and better, Nos. 1 and 2, while 
the other grades have been reduced correspondingly.  De- 
mand for finish is good and prices are steady. Prices on 
boards are not so strong as formerly, though in Nos. 1 and 
2, 1x12 inch, the demand is heavy. The same can be said 
about fencing and shiplap, with heavy inquiries coming in 
for 1x8 inch by 10 foot No. 2 shiplap. Dimension shows 
weakness, although the shipments are much heavier than 
those of last month. Number 38 stock holds its former posi- 
tion as to price and demand. 

A number of mill owners in this district have issued in- 
structions to close their plants one day each week until fur- 
ther advices, in order to keep preduction down, while others 
are planning to increase the production of their mills. Re- 
ports from consuming territories still indicate that the long 
expected buying movement has not yet materialized. This, 
with the accumulated stock in the milling districts and with 
the car shortage, is responsible for whatever weakness there 
may be in the market. 

While there is not much complaint over the car shortage 
heard here, this is due to the fact that manufacturers are 
utilizing flats and gondolas instead of boxes, the former be- 
ing in good supply. There is, however, a tendency to de- 
mand an advance in the prices of lumber when prompt ship- 
ment is wanted. 

A number of Southern Pine Association inspectors have 
been visiting the mills in this district during the last week. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 1.—The yellow pine market last 
week was practically the same as the week before, with 
inquiry good and demand showing a tendency to improve, 
but the car shortage still having a retarding effect. The 
inquiry is unusually strong for retail yard requirements 
and also for timber. The call for timbers has been so good 
with some mills that slight advances in prices have been 
justified for that class of business. Dimension stocks are 
badly broken at some plants and as a result some of the 
companies are refusing to take all the orders offered. That 
the stocks of dimension lumber are lower than they have 
been for a long time is the announcement at some of the 
mills, and prospects are bright for a stiffening price. 

Although some weakness in the market is admitted, the 
bad weather in big consuming areas being given as one cause 
and car shortage as another, the present outlook indicates 
that there should not be any serious decline, but instead 
there are prospects of an early upward move. The heavy 
inquiry seems to give good ground for this belief. 

In order to prevent a serious accumulation of lumber 
several mills are curtailing operations. 

he local conditions are very good, with retail demand 
fine. There is a great building activity. Public improve- 
ments are taking a considerable volume of yellow pine 
and there are many other sources of demand, and some of 
the woodworking mills find it necessary to operate night 
as well as day. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LAUREL, Miss., May 1.—The yellow pine trade in this 
section seems to have developed many localisms during 
the last fortnight. While some shippers have a surplus 
of orders on hand and are not anxious for new business, 
others report a limited supply only, and find it necessary 
to make some concessions in prices in order to replenish 
their files. fh : 

Since the eastern embargo issued by the Illinois Central 
Railway has been discontinued shippers are getting a better 
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SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 














Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 


Sales Agents: 


G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.’ 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 








Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A*’S 


RELIABLE. 
Red Cedar Shingles always 
Dependable.—They are Na- 
ture’s product, and any one can 
tell their quality at a glance, 
while it takes a chemist to 
determine the quality of arti- 
ficial roofings. 
DURABLE. 

Red Cedar Shingles do not rot, rust, crack, or blister, They are 
proof against rain, hail and wind, sun and frost. They will wear out 
by the mechanical action of the weather before they will decay. 
Properly laid. they will last forty to fifty years; in many cases they 
have lasted longer. 





TRADE MARK 


BEAUTIFUL. 
Artistic in Form.—Their form lends itself most readily to beautiful 
designs. All substitute roofings which have any pretensions to 


beauty imitate the shingle form, 


We can load “‘Clear A” Red Cedar, 4”’ or 6’’ Bevel Siding, 
8’ to 18’ N. B. with the above Brands, B. C. Manufactured, 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








— 


| _E. Pinkham 
J. Lumber Co. | 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


SILO STAVES 


Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 
All kinds Mixed Cars 


General Office, SEATTLE 
| 1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO Telephone Randolph 182 | 


























THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 











OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 
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THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


AND 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 6. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
R.C Angell Co. (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White. (T P White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr.Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
(J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


iy 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of: 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., 
LINNTON, ORE. 

COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., 
MABEL, ORE. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., 
BRIDAL VEIL, ORE. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bidg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. £ 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 


Nae ~ 
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A 
IF ur amd 


Cedar IPIILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















supply of cars, and the large number of mills located 
on one railroad only, who have suffered more than others, 
are now experiencing some relief. Lumber buyers from 
the North are still quite prevalent, and many large sales 
are reported, which shows the buyers’ confidence in future 
market conditions. 

As yet the northern yard trade has not developed to 
the extent that was expected, building operations having 
been held back by unfavorable weather, and now the farm- 
ers are engaged with seeding, so that the situation is not 
expected to clear up for some time yet. 

Many of the larger operators who are well experienced 
in analyzing market conditions are not alarmed over the 
present lull, advising that as consumption is practically 
equal to production, the underlying conditions governing 
the yellow pine market have not changed. Conditions in the 
export trade have improved very little. Tonnage is in- 
creasingly scarce. Rates that evidently have reached the 
limit, and are almost prohibitive, have not relaxed as yet. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
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THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 2.—The lumber trade in general 
has improved somewhat owing to better weather condi- 
tions prevailing over this territory. This has caused the 
roads to dry out and the farmers are beginning to get to 
town for material to make improvements on their farms. 

Demand for yellow pine has fallen off slightly, but the 
consensus is that this condition will not continue for any 
great length of time. 


. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Sawmills 


Company, who has been on a visit to the mills of the com- 
pany, says conditions are fairly satisfactory and he expects 
considerable increase in the yellow pine demand as soon as 
building operations begin. 

George R. Hogg, of Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, says 
it is in receipt ef a good volume of business and prospects 
are very favorable for an increased demand in the near 
future. 

April receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by 
the merchants’ exchange were 19,018 cars of lumber as 
against 19,065 cars received in April, 1915, a decrease of 
forty-seven cars. Shipments were 12,366 cars, compared 
with 11,087 cars last April a year ago, a gain of 1,249 
cars. 

Last month’s estimated volume of new buildings and 
alterations was $1,003,146, while a year ago the estimated 
value of buildings and alterations was $986,719, a gain 
in April, 1916, over the corresponding month of 1915 of 
$16,427. The number of permits issued during April, 1916, 
was 819, compared with 981 a year ago, a loss of 162. 





FROM THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., May 2.—Lumbermen still com- 
plain of a lack of snap in the lumber trade in this sec- 
tion. The country yards all are doing a very good busi- 
ness so far as town buying is concerned, but the farmers are 
not in the market to any considerable extent and in the 
cities the retail trade has been a little slow the last few 
weeks because big builders consider the price of building 
materials, such as steel, concrete and other items, too high. 
That has kept many big jobs back. ‘There also has been 
some hesitancy because of the labor readjustments that come 
usually May 1, but so far there has been no strike or indica- 
tion of any in this territory. The general conditions could 
not be more favorable for a good lumber season than they 
now are. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Tex., May 2.—The situation in the southern 
yellow pine market has finally reached a point where the 
lumbermen of this section have decided that curtailment 
is absolutely necessary for their protection. While there has 
been no definite agreement on this plan, it is generally 
understood that the cut will be from 20 to 35 percent, 
taking effect immediately. Some of the larger mills, includ- 
ing the Kirby Lumber Company, the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, the South Texas Lumber Company, Vaughan & 
Co., and the R. W. Weir Lumber Company will curtail pro- 
duction. “It is the logical solution of the problem,” said one 
prominent Houston lumberman. ‘‘There has been too much 
cutting within the last few months. It is probable that the 
basis of curtailment will be the percentage of excess of pro- 
duction over the output.” 

During the last few weeks prices have dropped from $1 
to $1.50, the market for dimensions being from $2 to $3 
under the 1907 figures and for stringers from $3 to $6 
off. The lumber people, however, are not discouraged, 
always looking to the future for more hopeful conditions. 
The general opinion is that two or three months will see a 
revival of activity, some going so far as predicting that in 
sixty days the lumber trade will have more business than it 
can handle, 

Although the interior market .is quiet this is not consid- 
ered an unusual condition at this season of the year. While 
there are still no large railroad orders in the field, in the 
aggregate considerable material is being purchased. At least 
the inquiries are more definite and direct, coming from the 
railroads themselves. Some good carshop orders have been 
received. Shipment is often made in open cars, the short- 
age still prevailing, although the situation west of the 
Mississippi does not appear so serious as in Louisiana. 

One of the largest retail lumber yards is expected to be 
opened in Houston within the next sixty days, according 
to announcement made here last week. Saturday negotia- 
tions were concluded by a prominent Texas lumber com- 
pany for a long time lease on the block of ground formerly 
occupied by the Santa Fe passenger depot. 





A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT 


ORANGE, TEX., May 1.—A consensus of the local 
manufacturers reveals a very satisfactory tone. While 
the market is about stationary there is no feeling of 
pessimism on this account and a belief prevails that such 
slightly unsatisfactory symptoms as have been noted will 
be entirely overcome within the next few weeks. The 
car situation is far from satisfactory; there is interest 
exhibited in the order by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission advancing demurrage charges on interstate ship- 
ments and many believe that this will serve to relieve the 
situation to some extent. 

The schooner Martha cleared today for Frontera, Mexico, 
having been loaded by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany. It carries a cargo of 175,000 feet. 

J. L. Boyd, who comes from Port Arthur to assume the 
position of traffic manager of the Gulf, Sabine & Red River 
Railroad, arrived in the city Sunday and entered on his 
new duties today. The railroad is owned by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company. 


BPP LILI III IS 
Ture Srate of Washington produces approximately 
5,500,000 board feet of logs annually but consumes only 
a little over 4,500,000 board feet, the rest being sent to 
Oregon for manufacture. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3.—Demand for all kinds and 
grades of lumber is increasing here and throughout the 
Ohio Valley. The car situation has improved, particularly 
as to the movements to and from the South, and dealers have 
found less trouble in getting supplies from the mills. ‘fhe 
chief trouble is with Eastern Trunk Line territory points, 
Carriage manufacturers note an increase in their business 
and prospect of active operations all summer. Prominent 
contractors and builders report that while they have a l:irge 
number of contracts on hand, there have been indications 
that some prospective builders are holding off for cheaper 
lower construction prices. 

Manufacturers of woodworking machinery say their busi- 
ness is highly satisfactory. One of the large operators in 
this line reports the heaviest volume of business since 1407, 
with bookings far ahead of the capacity of the factories. 

. Building permits for April number 1,709, valued at $1,156,- 
165, compared with 1,658, valued at $1,317,485 in April, 
1915. For the year to date the number of permits is 5,168, 
valued at $3,146,680. For the corresponding period of 1915 
they were 4,995, valued at $3,624,604. 








FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, May 1.—The lumber trade has been 
ruling firm during the last week. That is true both of 
hardwoods and of southern yellow pine. The volume of 
business is not quite so large as formerly, due to larger 
stocks in the hands of retailers. Unfavorable weather has 
delayed building operations to a marked degree, but with 
better weather it is believed that trade will be better in 
every way. 

Prices have ruled firm and no declines of consequence are 
reported. In hardwoods trade is steady and buying is about 
equally divided between factories and retailers. Concerns 
making vehicles and furniture are the best customers. Retail 
stocks are rather large, but mill stocks are only fair. 

Yellow pine trade is good when weather conditions are 


considered. Retailers have stocked up and are waiting for 
building operations to start. Prices are firm all along the 
line. There are quite a few transit cars on the market. 


The report of the city building inspector for April shows 
an increase of 187 percent in building permits over April 
of last year. During April the department issued 393 per- 
mits having a valuation of $1,165,840 as compared with 
310 permits and a valuation of $406,555 for April, 1915. 
For the first four months of the year the department issued 
1,025 permits for a valuation of $2,572,415 as compared 
with 853 permits and a valuation of $1,164,205 for the cor- 
responding period of 1915. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 2.—A fairly good volume of hard- 
wood business is being done, although buyers are well 
stocked up and seem to have enough on hand to keep 
them going for some time, so are taking only a car or two at 
a time. Prices are being held up on nearly all items because 
of the scarcity of stock most in demand. Further advances 
are looked for at almost any time. 

The cypress price situation is stronger than it was. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says the demand for railroad and car material is good and 
is getting better right along. He expects considerable activ- 
rd from these two sources of consumption within a short 

ime. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 2.—A bulletin issued last 
Saturday by the Building Contractors’ Association and 
the Builders’ Exchange of Indianapolis declares that the 
building business has recovered from the depression of the 
last four years in this city and that conditions now are 
very encouraging. Practically all branches of business inter- 
ested in building operations as well as_ the lumber yard 
and planing mill operators are members of this organization 
and provided data upon which the encouraging report was 
based. “Despite the fact that building material is high,” 
the bulletin said, ‘all lines of the trade are enjoying greater 
activity than for months. Lumber is no higher now than 
it was four years ago. It is not to be expected that con- 
struction work will reach its highest level until business 
conditions are entirely normal again.” 

A case was appealed from an Indianapolis court last 
week in which lumber dealers throughout the State are 
interested, because it seeks to settle a debated point in the 
State’s mechanic's lien laws. Whether a property owner 
is liable under the mechanic’s lien law for bills to material 
men incurred by a contractor, who agrees to provide the 
building material and labor, is a question that is to be 
decided by the supreme court of Indiana as a result of the 
appeal. The Indianapolis judge held that the property 
owner is not liable and refused a new trial in the case after 
which Rhodes & Rhodes, the lumber dealers who are directly 
interested, filed an appeal bond. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovIsviLLE, Ky., May 3.—The car shortage in Louis 
ville is becoming more pronounced, lumbermen report. 
Heretofore most of the trouble experienced has been re- 
ported from interior points, but the scarcity is now affecting 
this city. The Illinois Central Railroad has raised its em 
bargo on shipments East. i ; e 

Mahogany demand is unusually active, and prices have 
risen to an unprecedented degree. The C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, a leading local concern, is finding the demand for 
mahogany veneers especially active. It is well supplied with 
logs from Mexico, and is arranging for a cargo direct from 
Africa. ot 

The plant of the Leigh Banana Case Company that was 
moved to Cairo, Ill., from Paducah, Ky., will be returned to 
the latter city as the result of better railroad rates, it }s 
announced. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LyNcHBURG, VA., May 2.—The lumber market 11 this 
section remains firm and noticeable improvement was ob- 
served last week in shortleaf timbers, Yellow pine 2 
long- and shortleaf sizes continues active at good prices = 
North Carolina pine, dimension sizes and roofers, althougs 
a little slow, moves along in keeping with the generai trem 
of business. : the 

Virginia sap pine dimension, which naturally goes to k 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio markets, is beh 
Operators expect an improvement in conditions on thes 
markets with the arrival of seasonable spring weather. “ 

Lumbermen claim the situation in the Hast is satisfnctory 
from a price standpoint, and_as to demand. _ The railroge 
are again closing in and all New England points are pap 
ning to feel the pressure. New York and Jersey City te 
again affected by absolute embargoes. It is generally a 
lieved this latest embargo will be of short duration 4 


was made effective to prevent a recurrence of the conges- 
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tion that followed the experience of the first two months of 
the year. 
““}ardwoods are active in all grades. Slight improvement 
was perceptible last week in the demand and price of the 
higher grades, but a falling off occurred in the call for oak 
.tructural timber and car material, 

Low grades in all woods for boxing purposes remain very 
active. 


~ 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 2.—While Nashville lumber- 
men Just week expressed less apprehension over the 
searcity of loading facilities the promised relaxation in 
the car shortage has failed to materialize and dealers are far 
more concerned now with that feature of the market than 
with any other. An increase in the amount of gondolas 
for lumber shipments has been noted but few dealers are 
willing to hazard the movement of high grade stocks in 
auything but closed cars. 

Business in general has been good with all Nashville 
operators, and if the volume for the first four months of 
the year can be taken as a basis, 1916 will exceed the 
last ten years in the amount of hardwoods involved. Prices 
have remained steady with firm inquiries from consuming 
factories and in the building field, and there appears to 
pe no dissatisfaction with some of the high levels estab- 
lished in quotations some time ago. 

Planing mills, sash and door factories are big factors 
in the situation at present, as the amount of building go- 
ing ou is far in excess of previous records. Quartered 
oak is a firm item in the market, and plain oak is another 
strong feature. Ash is in heavy demand and poplar has 
enjoyed a steady movement. 








IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 

LirtLE Rock, Ark., May 2.—Reports from various lum- 
ber centers in this State indicate a very healthy trade, the 
only handicap being the shortage of railroad equipment. 
Lumbermen at Dermott, for instance, say that the shipments 
of lumber from that territory*during the last month were 
the largest in the history of the industry there. 

Several mills are planning to resume operations shortly, 
and a number have already been tempted to do so by the 
improvement in general market conditions lately. Capt. 
G. W. Huff is operating a sawmill at Newport, cutting auto- 
mobile stock and lumber for the local market. He has leased 
the Remmel-Empie millsite for a period of five years, and 
he reports the demand for lumber as active, with prospects 
of higher prices, 

The West Amity Lumber Company wiil begin operation at 
Amity within a few days. The company has completed nego- 
tiations with several smaller mills for their entire output. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company, at Warren, has just 
closed a contract with the Rock Island Railroad for the 
delivery of 30,000 grain doors, to be manufactured of 
Arkansas soft pine lumber. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 2.—Further rainfall in the 

Memphis territory in the last week has not been suffi- 
ciently heavy to interfere with logging operations and 
these are making reasonably good progress. The Mississippi 
fiver, which gave promise of rising higher a few days ago, 
is still falling and uneasiness regarding high water has 
passed, at least for the time being. As a result of the in- 
creased logging operations a somewhat better supply of 
timber is available and this is reflected in slightly increased 
manufacturing operations. These are still sharply below 
normal, but gradual recovery is expected, particularly if 
weather conditions should continue favorable and if there 
should be no further high water in the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 
_ Announcement is made that the Florence Pump & Lumber 
Company will increase its plant at least 33 percent, the 
second big increase made in the capacity of this plant within 
the last two years. ; 

Increased movement of lumber to northern and_ eastern 
destinations during the last few days has resulted in the 
lifting of the embargo enforced, almost without exception 
since March 14, by the Illinois Central, and Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley lines. 


CALIFORNIA | 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

_ San Francisco, April 29.—April has been marked by 
lirmness in the local lumber market and there is a nor- 
mal volume of shipments to the California market. Had 
it not been for searcity of coasting vessels a great deal 
more lumber would have been shipped. The continued ad- 
vances’ In coastwise freight rate have absorbed some of the 
profit in lumber and an increase will be necessary to main- 
tain the parity between expenses and profits. Lumber 
prices are practically unchanged in the domestic cargo and 
export trades, although higher prices may be expected in 
order to keep pace with freights on the Coast. 

The San Francisco retailers are getting much better prices 
than last year, but they have not advanced sufficiently to 
cover the increase in freight. 

At present the scuthern California demand for lumber 
seems to be a little more active than at this port, but 
prices are well maintained. The only weakening seems to 
be in Oakland, where price cutting ‘by some dealers was 
recently resumed, although there is much building going on 
cross the bay and it would seem that prices ought to be 
idintained easily, 

fhe main, topic of interest in lumber and shipping circles 
during the week has been the demand of sailors and others 
comprising the crews of steamers engaged in the Coast 
oe trade for higher wages and other concessions. 
Numerous conferences have been held between employers 
and employees for the discussion of an agreement that will 
2 drawn up and signed early next week. Final details of 
we egreement, covering the demands of the crews, were 
Hes ‘ed out yesterday by committees representing the con- 
pen. | interests at the offices of the Ship Owners’ Associa- 
cinth of the Pacific Coast at 112 Market Street. The asso- 
- ion was represented by S. M. Hauptman, S. S. Free- 
ge and J. K. Nelson. ‘The unions were represented by 
i. A. Erickson, Paul Scharrenberg, PF. Flynn and Joseph 
onnolly. It is understood that, under the terms of the 
brie the seamen win nearly all of their demands, in- 
“wang an increase of $5 a month in wages paid to sailors 
coal passers, oilers and wipers. 4 
oe number of building contracts filed for record last week 
Ans yeraty four, representing a total investment in build- 
fite-crene = 12000... The building permits issued numbered 
1 7 clght, amounting to $321,000. 
pean ae Louis C. Mullgardt has been commissioned to 
Golte : ie for a new museum that is to be erected in 
to — rate Park from funds donated by M. H. de Young 
000 —— commission. The building will cost about $50,- 

Ti he interior will be finished in pine. 
cham pnare freight market is very firm with very few 
engaged tonne made. There is a very small supply of dis- 
frei it onnage available for lumber cargoes and offshore 

sats continue to be phenomenally high, Coasting lum- 











ber freights are firm at advancing rates. There is an in- 
sufficient supply of steam schooners to handle shipments 
from the North. Quotations are about $5.50 to $5.75 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $6.50 
to southern California ports. Further advances are ex- 
pected, and $7 has already been paid for one vessel char- 
tered for southern California. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, April 29, amounted to a total of 16,- 
000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The new sawmill of the Spanish Peak Lumber Company, 
in which O. C. Haslett is interested, has been put into 
operation under the management of Superintendent Sibley, 
who installed the plant. The mill, which has a capacity 
of 75,000 feet of white pine lumber daily, is located near 
Spanish Ranch in Plumas County. More than 150 men will 
be employed when the plant is in full operation. 

The Dolbeer & Carson mill in Humboldt County is still 


operating on the redwood logs remaining in the pond over” 


winter. Logging has been resumed at the camps and ship- 
ments of logs will be received at the mill before the pres- 
ent supply is exhausted. Additional roads have been built 
into the woods. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company continues to carry 
an excellent stock of air-dried redwood lumber products at 
its plant and yard at Pittsburg, Cal. It is also enjoying 
a good demand, the volume of business during April run- 
ning about 50 percent better than during the same period 
last_ year, with prices from $3 to $5 a thousand higher. 
W. M. Casey, general sales manager, says that prices are 
firm and that the general outlook is good. Indications are 
that redwood stocks in the East are low, as a large per- 
centage of the business that the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company is booking is on wire orders for immediate ship- 
ment. “The Coast business is fine,” said Mr. Casey, “and 
we have an early spring and building operations are in full 
blast. Therefore conditions appear to be favorable for a 
prosperous year in both eastern and western trade.” 

I. H. Manss, who has been general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Albion, Cal., for the 
last six years, has resigned his position to accept the man- 
agement of the new People’s Bank which will open for busi- 
ness in San Francisco on May 15. Paul Dimmich, who for- 
merly was sales manager of the Albion Lumber Company, 
succeeds Mr. Manss as manager at Albion, 


g PACIFIC COAST 


PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATILE, WASH., April 29.—C. P. Constantine, of the 
Constantine Advertising Company, this city, the man 
who originated and developed the ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ shingle 
advertising campaign and who has charge of the shingle 
publicity, was recently called upon to deliver a lecture on 
this subject before the school of practical advertising and 
the students of the college of forestry and the school of 
journalism of the University of Washington. Mr. Con- 
stantine told of the general and trade paper advertising of 
the trade-marked shingle, the follow-up methods used and 
particularly of the rigid inspection of the product. He 
pe dwelt at length on the principles of honest adver- 
tising. 

A. C. Dutton, president of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Mass., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was 
a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Dutton also visited Willapa 
Harbor and the mills of the South Bend Mills and Timber 
Company at South Bend, Wash. The South Bend Mills 
and Timber Company is a heavy stockholder in the Dutton 
company and it was planned to ship a large part of the 
stock for the Poughkeepsie yards from the South Bend 
mill, but because of the closing of the Panama Canal and 
the scarcity of tonnage since its opening the route is not 
being used at the present. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company is shipping 
lumber to Anchorage, Alaska, on its barge Harvester, it hav- 
ing left a few days ago in tow of the mill tug Wallowa. 
The Harvester will make this trip regularly hereafter to 
Anchorage, in tow of the Wallowa. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the forestry school, Univer- 











sity of Washington, will leave Sunday, April 30, for a two, 


months’ trip, during which time he will visit all of the 
forestry schools of the country. About June 1 he will talk 
before the Society of American Foresters at Washington, 
Gail Marine, sales manager for Schwager & Nettleton 
(Inec.), manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber, this city, 
has just returned from a trip through the middle West and 
East. He reports unlimited optimism and prosperity at 
every point he visited. 

J. I. C. Connor, who is well known in lumber circles of 
the Pacific coast, has become buyer and assistant manager 
of the Seattle office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

lt. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, St. Louis, has been spending the last two weeks 
in Seattle and other Pacific coast cities. 

F. D. Fobes, Seattle manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, announces that the Silver Lake Manufactur- 
ing Company, will proceed at once with the erection of a 
sawmill at Maple Falls in Whatcom County. The Silver 
Lake Manufacturing Company, which owns about 75,000,000 
feet of timber, is the property of Mr. Fobes and the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal interests. The proposed structure will be a 
rough mill for the manufacture of timbers and rough lumber. 

B. H. Hornby, manager of the Dover Lumber Company, 
Dover, Ida., is spending a few days in Seattle, accompanied 
by his wife. They are visiting a brother of Mr. Hornby, 
who recently came to Seattle from Iowa to reside. B. H. 
Hornby is also president of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Spokane, and is one of the progressive lumber 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire. His company’s plant 
at Dover, which is four miles from Sandpoint in northern 
Idaho, began sawing about a month ago and is running 
steadily night and day and will probably manufacture about 

,000,000 feet this year, largely Idaho white pine. Mr. 
Hornby says that the volume of the demand and prices are 
very satisfactory and that his company has an ample amount 
of business on hand, with stocks light. He looks for a con- 
tinued prosperous period in the lumber business. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., April 29.—Lumber concerns report 
that they find the market outlook exceptionally bright, 
and that prices are holding firm with a tendency to 
advance. There is a continued brisk demand for lumber, 
and several inquiries on iarge parcels have been received 
within the last few days. A few foreign inquiries are num- 
bered among them, and it ‘is expected that railroads will 
place large orders for car material soon. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is busy in all 
departments. The company is this week loading the Chilean 
schooner Helvetia with a cargo of lumber for South _Amer- 
ica, and with the arrival in port this week of the Chilean 
ship Puerto Montt the Chilean flag is flying atop two vessels 
in the harbor for the first time in years. The Puerto Montt 
is under charter to load a return cargo of lumber for 
Comyr, Mackall & Co., and will take about 1,000,000 feet. 

Officials of the Puget Sound Lumber Company report an 
inquiry for 3,500,000 feet of car material; an inquiry from 
Japan for 1,000,000 feet of*fir, and another from Australia, 
as well as a Southern Pacific car material inquiry, all com- 
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California White Pine 1 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pent nh Factory and Pattern Stock 








Kadiwddieel Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 


California “2° Pine 
and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sanrrancisco, caur. 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., iviine 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 




















REDWOOD 






| ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen‘l Offices, 


Bg my Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


, 


ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











This book provides in a convenient 

Lumber Shed. form a compendium of plans and 

e information on the building of lum- 

Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 

* by the retail lumber yard. 

A Book for Retail Lumbermen— “irq hook is 8x11 inches in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 

sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 














Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Cemplete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




























The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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CINCINNATI. 


i} 
l 


PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


(Incorporated) 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Main Yard: Quicksand, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., ILLS: Se Irvine, Ky. 
° iper, Ky. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. \ Hombre, Ky. 


NL AS 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 































TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest LANpD” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











ing in lately. The company is running its north waterfront 
mill steadily and has completed work on its dock lately, 
and on an clectric crane installed to facilitate handling 
lumber. 

_ The Pacific National Lumber Company, Tacoma LBuild- 
ing, operating miils at National on the Tacoma Eastern 
Railroad and at Lake Tapps, is forwarding on the steamer 
Celilo the second consignment of a bill for 6,000,000 feet 
for California this week. The Celilo’s cargo is mostly big 
timbers, including some of the largest ever sent coastwise, 
stevedores say, ranging up to 24x24 inches and to 100 feet 
in length. The timbers are to be used in construction of a 
big drydock at the Union Iron Works plant at San Fran- 
cisco, . 

M. D'Arcy, of the D’Arcy & Sons Company, of Boston, a 
large building materiai house, was in Tacoma this week on 
a business trip. Business conditions throughout the East 
and middle West are prosperous, Mr. D’Arcy said, and he 
is looking forward to a substantial year tor the lumber 
industry. 

J. W. Dempsey, treasurer of the Dempsey Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, and president of the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Company, Williams, Ariz., recently returned from a 
visit of inspection of the operations of the latter company 
at Williams. Mr. Dempsey says the pine business is very good 
with the Williams company and that it has been shipping 
heavily during the last month. The company is building a 
new planing mill there. It has a very complete plant with 
a sawmill cutting about 140,000 feet a day and a planing 
mill and box factory. 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuiAM, WasuH., April 29.—Grays 
Harbor mills are all operating steadily and with the 
securing of a large local order for pipe staves will be 
very busy. 

It was decided at a recent meeting of the Aberdeen city 
council that the 2,000,000 feet of pipe staves for construct- 
ing the Wishkah system pipe line would be bought through 
the Pacific Lumber Agency, of this city. The mills of Grays 
Harbor will probably furnish all of the order. 

It has recently been said on good authority that the 
negotiations that have been in progress for some time for 
the location here of a pulp factory are nearly concluded 
and that everything is practically arranged for the industry 
to begin in Hoquiam. Alex Polson, head of the Polson Log- 
ging Company, of Hoquiam, has been actively concerned in 
this work and has done much to persuade the factory to 
locate here. The plant is to be very large, capitalized at 
several hundred thousand dollars and will be located some- 
what north of Hoquiam. 

A. E. White, well known in the logging and lumbering 
circles of this county, has recently purchased from the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company a large tract of timber 
located on the Little North River, on the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company’s branch line from Cos- 
mopolis. Mr. White is making preparations for building 
camps and installing machinery so fast as_ possible. The 
logs from this camp are to be floated down the Little North 
River to a location alongside the Oregon-Washington South 
Bend branch, where they can be taken out and loaded on 
ears on a siding. It is thought that the camps will be 
running in the near future. 








ON POSSESSION SOUND 

EvERETT, WASH., May 1.—Lumber and shingle condi- 
tions are excellent in Everett and Snohomish County. 
The volume of business is large and prices that mean a 
fair return secured. There is a general feeling of optimism 
in regard to the summer prospects, 

Work on the Washington Western Railroad bridge near 

Machias, over the Pilchuck River, that was washed away 
by floods early last month, has been completed and the line 
is again available for use of the Three Lakes Lumber Com- 
any. 
' There is a great logging activity in the vicinity of Dar- 
rington. Many concerns are already busy or are preparing 
for lengthy seasons. <A big revival in mining is also prom- 
ised in the Darrington district. 

Three huge sticks for use in a gold dredger at Council, 
Alaska, have been sawed by the Cascade Lumber Company 
at Snohomish and will be sent north soon. Steel work on 
the sticks was done in Snohomish and they will cost the 
dredger company $300 each when they are delivered at 
Council. 

The schooner Charles E. Moody cleared recently for Aus- 
tralia with 1,500,000 feet of lumber loaded at the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company's mill. The barkentine Benetia 
cleared from the Crown Lumber Company's mill for Sydney, 
Australia, with 800,000 feet. 

J. G. Eddy, president of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Com- 
pany, Everett, Wash., said that his company shipped from 
275 to 300 cars last month. Such heavy shipping has of 
course left its stock broken, although this company always 
aims to carry a good sized stock in its yards. The plant 
is cutting about 200,000 feet of lumber a day. Mr. Eddy, 
who is also extensively engaged in logging for the market, 
stated that logs are firm at $7, $10 and $13, and he did 
not believe these prices would be changed within the next 
few months. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 

KALISPELL, Mont., May 1—Demand is especially 
good and prices are gradually stiffening on practically 
all items. The mills are well supplied with orders and 
the majority are operating shipping departments on day 
and night shifts. But little difficulty has been experienced 
during the last fifteen days in securing cars, and the rail- 
road officials believe that they will be able to furnish cars 
in sufficient numbers to take care of the lumber shipments 
of this district. 

Manufacturers who have visited trade during the last 
ten days report that crops in eastern Montana and in the 
Dakotas are in splendid condition, and that retail lumber 
dealers throughout the State are preparing for a busy sea- 
son. They say that the outlook is very good for a pros- 
perous year, : 

The log drives throughout the district are well under way. 

There is ample water for a successful season’s drive this 
year. 
“ €. B. Roberts, general manager of the Lincoln Logging & 
Lumber Company, transacted business in Kalispell this 
week. He states that the company’s mill is running to full 
capacity on day shift and that they expect to manufacture 
approximately 12,000,000 feet of lumber this year, which 
will be delivered to the Boorman Lumber Company in the 
rough, which company also operates a planing mill at the 
same point. 

The Forest Service is putting its rangers at work in the 
Blackfeet and Flathead national forests to clean out trails 
and repairing telephone lines preparatory for the coming 
fire season. Conditions are much more favorable this year 
than last, so far as fire hazard is concerned. 





TO BUILD LARGE FLUME 
SpoKANE, WAsH., April 29.—A logging flume, said to 
be one of the largest in the Pacific Northwest, will be 
built in the Miea Creek timber district of northern 
Idaho, work starting May 15. The flume will be ten 


miles in length and is being built for the O’Neil-Irvine . 


Lumber Company of Spokane. J. J. O’Neil and J. A. 
Irvine, of the company, are now in Minneapolis financing 
their project. . 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA 

MONTREAL, QUE., April 28.—With the opening of nay: 
gation only a few days distant lumbermen in Montre.| 
and eastern Canada are wondering what the future holds 
in store for them. As a rule the opening of navigation 
means a big impetus to the lumber business, as stores th:t 
have accumulated during the winter are then shipped oye, 
seas. This year the scarcity of boats is so marked thit 
there seems little or no hope of lumbermen finding any 
relief. As a matter of fact, Sir William Price, head «; 
Price Bros. (Ltd.), in his address to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting held a few days ago, stated that there was 
a good demand for lumber and timber from Great Britain, 
but the impossibility of securing ocean tonnage absolute\y 
prevented the concern from taking advantage of that 
market. 
_ Some time ago the British Government placed an order 
in Canada for $40,000,000 worth of lumber to be used for 
the building of huts for the soldiers in England and France, 
for lining the trenches and many other purposes associated 
with the war. The impossibility of getting this lumber 
overseas in anything like satisfactory quantities forced the 
British and Canadian governments in a sense to modify that 
order. Recently there has been recruited in Canada a 
lumbermen’s battalion that will be sent over to England and 
there employed in cutting down trees in the English forests 
and parks, and utilizing English lumber in place of the 
supplies from Canada. It is possible that the British Goy- 
ernment will be compelled to provide boats for the convey- 
ance of lumber from Canada to Great Britain, but in the 
meantime the scarcity of ships makes it impossible for the 
ordinary lumberman to send any of his products overseas. 

With the English market thus cut off Canadian lumbermen 
are forced to depend upon the home market and the demand 
from the United States. ‘The home market shows some im- 
provement, and the increased demand for shell boxes and 
other lines of lumber used in connection'with the munition 
business helps very materially. At the same time, car build- 
ing plants assume new activity and there is an increased (e- 
mand from that source, while the building trade, although 
far below the level of the boom times of a few years ago, is 
steadily improving and promises to be a considerable factor 
in the improved lumber situation. Orders from the United 
States arrive in considerable numbers, while prices paid 
are better than those of a year ago. Most of these orders 
are for immediate delivery. 

Altogether, the lumber situation in eastern Canada is 
fairly encouraging. 














IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C., April 29.—Logs sealed in March 
totaled 43,858,794 feet, as compared with 45,895,000 feet 
in the same month of last year. The cut this year is a 
little lower because of unfavorable weather that has_pre- 
vailed almost since the beginning of the year. In February 
the cut was 31,483,669 feet and in January 34,687,267 feet. 
During the last few weeks storms have prevented tugs from 
getting booms down the coast, with the result that a tempo- 
rary shortage existed. This has been relieved and both the 
saw and shingle mills affected have resumed operations. 
Local demand has been greater lately, and in March no 
member of the British Columbia Loggers’ Association ex- 
ported any surplus logs, a market for them all being found 
here. Fir is quoted at $6, $9 and $12; shingle cedar goes as 
high as $11 and choice cedar is $14. 

No announcement bas been made by the Government rela- 
tive to export of logs being prohibited, which was asked for 
some time ago by certain of the millmen, It is understood, 
however, from legislation brought down in the house at 
Victoria, that exporting will be allowed until the end of the 
war or until such times as conditions are again normal. 
The legislation introduced will give power to the lieutenant 
governor in council to deal with the matter. 

An important piece of legislation is the bill to permit the 
export of unmanufactured timber from those areas adjacent 
to the boundaries of the Province in cases where it is proved 
that such timber, owing to topographical reasons, cannot 
be profitably manufactured within the Province. This will 
allow logging operations in sections where, without this 
provision, such operations could not be carried on, as there 
are many places where the only method would be to take 
the logs out into adjoining foreign territory. 

Figures brought down in the legislature show that total 
contributions to the forest protection fund during the last 
four years have amounted to $1,109,681, half of which was 
contributed by the Government. ‘The estimated areas in 
respect of which contributions are thus payable to the fund, 
at the rate of one and a half cents an acre, are: Licenses, 
8,460,000 acres; leases, 945,000 acres; crown grants, 1,669,- 
199 acres; total, 11,074,199 acres. 

Shingle manufacturers have nearly all the business they 
can handle, and instances are given where certain business 
has been refused as delivery could not be guaranteed in the 
time specified. Prices are firm at Perfections, $2.65; 
Eurekas, $2.45; XXXXX, $2.25; XXX, $2.05. Demand is 
steady and strong from all parts. 








FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., May 1.—A local shipping firm offered 
260s last week for a steamer to carry lumber to a British 
port and was told that an offer of 275s had been made 
and rejected. The ocean freight situation, therefore, shows 
no sign of improvement from the shipper’s standpoint. Con- 
siderable quantities of lumber are still going. forward from 
St. John on Government orders, both British and French. 
Cargoes have not only gone to England and France, but to 
Port Said, Alexandria, and other destinations. This is profit- 
able business for shippers, as they do not have to worry 
about the vessels. _ 

Cold weather and lack of rain have affected the New 
Brunswick log drives, but they are making fair progress. 
Three inches of snow fell in Fredericton on Saturday—a 
most unusual event at this season. Bank logs, which are 
cut by farmers chiefly not far above Fredericton are now 
running into the booms there and selling at $11 to $15 a 
thousand, with choice lots even higher. The sawmills at 
Fredericton have begun work. The logs from most: of the 
brooks are now in the main St. John River, and many mil- 
lions of feet are afloat. John A. Morrison, of Fredericton, 
is bringing down 12,000,000 feet, Fraser (Ltd.) 13,000,000 
feet for the Fredericton mill, and many others from_5,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 feet each. The water rose gradually last 
week and there is snow in the woods. 

The American market continues satisfactory, although 
schooner freights are about $6, or nearly double the normal 
rate. A cargo of lath cleared at St. John on Saturday for 
New York. During the last two weeks nearly a dozen 
schooners have cleared or were reported loading at Parts: 
boro, N. S., for New York, Sound ports, or for Vineyard 
Haven for orders. : 

The general outlook for the lumber trade, despite the high 
freights, continues very satisfactory, and the year’s business 
will probably be as large as that of last year. Exports [to 
the United States promise to be much larger. 





OREGON consumes annually more than 2,200,000 cords 
of fuel wood which, reduced to board feet, amount 10 
more than 1,105,000,000 feet. 
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PAINT ON SMOKESTACK LASTS 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N, J., emphasizes the importance of painting the smoke- 
stack properly, and in this connection calls attention to 
an experience of the Hooper Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., which says: 


This is to weal that in June, 1914, we had the smoke- 
stack at our plant at Mariposa and Illinois streets, this city, 
painted by W. E. Frey, with * ‘Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint.’ 


The work and the material proved so satisfactory that we are 
now having our stack repainted with Dixon's. 


The Dixon company offers to send its valuable booklet 
on ‘‘Silica-Graphite Paint’’ to those who are interested. 





COMPANY INSURES EMPLOYEES 

The Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
cently inaugurated a new plan for the benefit of its 
employees. By this plan all the employees who have 
been in the service of the company two years will be 
given an insurance policy of $1,000 and those who have 
‘been in the employ of the company for one year will re- 
ceive a policy of $500. When employees in the latter 
class have been with the company for two ei they 
- receive a policy of $1,000. W. 

’. Frye, president of the company, 
soo sent out a ietter to each 
employee of the organization, in 
whieh he announces this plan, and 
says that in order to show appre- 
ciation of loyal and efficient serv- 
ice, he has been instructed by the 
hoard of directors to announce 
that. the Chain Belt Company has 
contracted with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society to insure the 
lives of those between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty-five, who 
have been in the company’s em- 
ploy continuously for one year or 
more on April 20, 1916. 

This insurance is given without 
charge and is issued for the year 
ending April 20, 1917. 

PPI IIIS 
DRY KILNS FOR NEW MILLS 
ORDERED 


The Knox Lumber Company, 
which Hiram Knox controls, has 
started the construction of a double 
circular and band mill at Hemp- 
hill, Tex., which will be modern 
in every particular and will manufacture a large body of 
Virgin longleaf yellow pine, specializing in timbers. C. H. 
Williams, the well-known mill builder is in charge of the 
work and it is expected the plant will soon be in opera- 
tion. Three dry kilns 20 x 120 feet of the ‘‘Moore 
Moist Air Type’? will be built and the orders for the 
necessary equipment have been placed with the L. Moore 
Dry Kiln Company of Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘The I Lindsey Lumber & Export "Company, of Mobile, 
Ala., is rushing work on a new plant, which will cost 
about $75,000. The officers of the new company are 
Martin Lindsey, president, J. R. Lindsey, vice president, 
and Sam. Pouncey, secretary-treasurer. The new com- 
pany has placed an order with the Prescott Company for 
sawmill machinery and with the L. Moore Dry Kiln Com- 
pany for dry kiln equipment. 


“STURTEVANT 





LIGHTING SHEEPSHEAD BAY SPEEDWAY 


Near Coney Island,. just out of New York City, is the 
famous Sheepshead Bay race track. The great 2-mile 
track is now an automobile speedway, while the 160-acre 
oval coutained within the 2-mile track is to be used for 
athletic and military purposes. This 2-mile track is 
seventy feet wide and is constructed of heavy plank, 
2 inches thick and 10 inches wide, placed edgeways and 
banked 25 feet at each turn. The lighting of both the 
track and the interior field will be by the flood lighting 
system. An initial installment of 370 General Electric 
flood 1 light projectors, each with a 500-watt gas-filled 
a ‘C’? Mazda lamp will illuminate this large space. 
The interior field will be lighted from 224 flood light 
pro je «tors spaced around the outer edge and directed 






lho AND VERSATILE MILL 
VITH 25-FOOT CARRIAGE 


upon the field. The intensity of the light will be in- 
creased in the section just opposite the grand stand by 
focusing 114 additional flood lighting units on this space, 
while thirty-two more flood hghting units will be in- 
stalled to light the fences. 

The flood light projectors will be arranged so that any 
number of lights can be turned on or off. The speed- 
way will be supplied with current by the Brooklyn Edison 
Company from one of its nearby substations, while the 
flood lighting projectors will be furnished by the General 
Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y 





GENERATES GASOLINE FOR THE ARMY 


The accompanying illustration shows a new adaptation 
of the ‘‘Sturtevant Gasoline Generating Set.’’ Several 
of these sets manufactured by the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, of Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., have been sold to 
the United States Government for use in aeronautical 
training camps, hangars, shops and for field search-lights. 
One of them is in successful operation at the United 
States Signal Corps Aviation School at San Diego, Cal. 

These sets are for use in direct connection with light- 
ing and power circuits, but they may be arranged to be 





GASOLINE GENERATING SET’ USED IN THE ARMY 


used with storage batteries. A sensitive governor control 
with accuracy in design of the engine and generator in- 
sure constant voltage through wide variations of load. 
The unit comprises a ‘‘Sturtevant Portable Electric Gen- 
erating Set’’ made up of a ‘‘Sturtevant Direct Current 
Electric Generator’’ direct connected to a Sturtevant 
engine and a switchboard and a gasoline tank. A spe- 
cial type of dise fan is mounted on an extension of the 
generator shaft and arranged to blow air through a cellu- 
lar type radiator. The complete apparatus is mounted 
on two channel irous, and the engine, generator and 
switchboard are covered by sheet metal housing, similar 
to an automobile hood. The engine has four eylinders, 
is water cooled and is of the vertical type. Six cylinders 
are furnished for larger size units. These sets are built 
in three sizes: 5-kilowatt, 10-kilowatt and 15-kilowatt 
capacity, capable of lighting 200, 400 and 600 20-candle 
power tungsten lamps. Both engine and generator can 
be operated for two hours under an overload of 25 
percent. 


PORTABLE MILL VERSATILE IN ITS USES 

The accompanying illustration shows the ‘‘No. 1 
Regular Mill’’ of the Lane Manufacturing Company, of 
imontpelier, Vt., equipped with an iron frame and a 25- 
foot carriage. When used as a portable mill, a wooden 
frame is sometimes preferred because of the lighter 
weight, but the company says that it sells the largest 
number of this model for portable outfits. 

This mill handles 16- and 18-foot logs to the very best 
advantage, but ‘‘on a pinch’’ will also cut 20- and 24- 
fcot logs. The machine takes saws with a diameter as 
large as 56 inches. The uprights will open 32 inches 
from the saw line, or, if ordered, 36 inches. As regu- 
larly equipped it has a drive pulley 24 inches in 
diameter and a 15-inch face, which, if desired, may 
be placed outside the frame by putting the feed cones 
inside. These cones are arranged to give four feed 
speeds, ranging from 
about % inch to about 
275 inches for each turn 
of the saw, although 
other combinations are 
supplied when requested. 

With the iron frame 
this machine weighs about 
5,500 pounds and with the 
wooden husk frame only 
about 5,000 pounds. The 
illustration shows the 
number of dogging de- 
vices and other fittings. 





* The articles published 
in this department in be- 
half of products advertised 
in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN are designated ‘ad- 
vertisements” in conform- 
7 with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912, 
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250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


S SHINCLE COMPANY 





If youdon’ t believe it— 
make us prove it 
That our SHINGLES are Superior. 


Write or wire us for prices— 
or nearest representative. 


R. S. Coryell, Care, Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
M. B. Wunder, 3220 W. Michigan Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
T. B. Adams, Room No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co. , Boyce-Greely Bldg. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Swan- Wade Lbr. Co., 332 Davidson Bidg., Sioux City, la. 
J. E. Troth, - 316 none St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
A. C. Johannsen, . - - Lake View, lowa. 





Coats Shingle Company 


Manufacturers 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


























WISCONSIN 














Dry Northern 
HARDWOODS 


Soft Elm 
1’’—1 car Nor. Mich., 3 cars Wis. No. 2 C & B, 
lear 1’’ No.3 Ash and Elm 


Soft Maple 


1’’°—75 M No. 1 and 2 Common, Upper Mich. 


Birch 
1"’— i M Upper Mich. No. 1 & 2 Com., 300 M Wis. 
No. 2 C & B (full cut log 1’’) one car each 1%, 
1% and 2’’ C & B (choice). 
May 15th our new stock of MAPLE, 
BIRCH, S.ELM, R.ELM. BASS and 


ASH will be ready—send your inquiries. 


KRAUS & STONE 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 





“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:— 


lear 6/4 ue 3 and No. 2 amen Rock Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft 
0 M 8/4 No. 3 Common Hard Map ple 
lecar Thin 4/4 No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
8 cars 4/4 No, 3 & Better Spruce 
8 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
* No. 1 Tamarack 


5 cars 
13/lontig? Clear Oak Flooring—8100 
13/16x2 No. 1 Com. Oak Flooring-—15357" 
Factory Oak Flooring—6985’ 
gg Oak Flooring—666’ 

1 Common Oak Fig.—690’ 
Satu Oak Filooring—755’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 
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13/16x1 














Elm 


Maple | A Rare Chance 
W. Oak! To Get Dry Stock 


150 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Soft Elm. 
50 M ft, 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Soft Maple. 
100 M ft. 4-4 & 8-4 No. 2Com. & Btr.Wis. White Oak. 


Get our prices today. 


EauClaire Lumber Co.,‘Wis™ 
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southern lumbermen visiting the local trade this week. ters at Milwaukee, Wis., was spending this mo:th in North 
, B b k L b Co C. M. Christiansen, resident manager of the Hackley- ol al territory, with Minneapolis as his head. ane 
Phelps-Bonnell Company, Hackley, Wis., was a local . AUDI 
abcoc umber , ‘ene visitor this oe! ad : W. C. Ribenack, president of the Stout Lumber Com. The 
5 General Office i pany, of Thornton, Ark., stepped off in Chicago Thurs. of a 0 
PITTSBURGH, PA. W. B. Johnson, president of the Mansfield Hardwood day aiktie: an sents ts Wicadnain points. While here he relativ’ 
, ee a of Mansfield and Winfield, La., spent ¢onferred in the Lumber Exchange Building with value t 
ast Monday in Chicago. Burnaby Bros., who are representatives in this territory lation. 
Monsfactarers of A. Harris, of the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Company, for the company. Fred A. Burnaby returned during the 
HEMLOCK Dallas, Tex., yellow pine manufacturer, was a southern week from a two weeks’ selling trip in Michigan and : 
WHITE PINE, lumberman who spent part of the week in Chicago. reported that he found business good. R ~ 
LONGLEAF 3 ate ee mee Y C. F. Thompson, treasurer and general manager of the Roedte 
te YELLOW PIN SHORT LEAF fad Pc i ot ee ee Mississippi Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chi- asl : 
any, : ) “yf : ‘i : : i BER} 
voaTueey HARDWOODS em Pino Association, Spent’ Wednesday in Chieago.  °280,,fr®, Thompson and their daughter, who have been HM Ya 
‘ Jhicago 
CYPRES S W. B. Pettibone, president of the North Missouri Lum- Monday. The mill point of the company is at Quitman Roedt 
ber Company, Hannibal, Mo., an extensive lineyard cou- Miss., and Mr. Thompson stated that the weather this ~~ 
cern, was in Chicago Tuesday, stopping at the Congress. winter in the South has never been better for sawing swig 
7 i : it J 
— BRANCH OFFICES :— E. M. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing and ~~ ree aad re _ cheerful over gy 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. Company, Knoxville, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor a day PTeS€nt Conditions and con ent of the future. partly 
+ ead _* go ag or two this week and reported business good, with prices Charles J. Lynes, of Marinette, Wis., until recently spent 
rovidence, R. cane e. : firm. manager of the log supply of the Sawyer-Goodman Com- tion a 
: : pany, Marinette, was on May 1 appointed a member of the w 
J C. F. Hohenstein, purchasing agent of the Challenge gl sae PP Rens Le ENS 
le rr Al Company, Batavia, Ill., an extensive consumer of lumber, the pg eee ae ny — " — charitable and Mrs. 
was in Chicago Monday and called on several of his lum- Pena! institutions by Gov. E. L. Philipp. The position Skeelc 
ber trade friends E will oblige Mr. Lynes to devote his entire time to the Nei 
: duties. Mr. Lynes was born in Oconto, Wis., and in are de 
C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 1888 engaged in the lumber business with his father, then 
e F Company, Y. M. C, A. Building, Chicago, and vice presi- operating one of the largest lumber and boom companies CHIC 
re) a : G T dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, spent in the country. Later he joined the Sawyer-Goodman 
part of the week in Detroit. ~ Company to take charge of its immense log supply, and 
to carry weight Frank B. Pryor, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter then took the added duties of handling the purchase of on 
and meet exact- Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, was in Chicago a timber and dealing with the company’s jobbers. - 
ing specifications part of the week. He said that the hardwood business O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the North- cai 
i continues good, with prices strong. ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, enab 
— Addison Stillwell and W. H. Stillwell, of the Stillwell aa he peep ga Set: Sa; ere what 
z Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, are : ‘ re eae igetig Mga gama and» 
; Car Material spending a few weeks in the South among the company’s Wednesday, conferring with Secretary F. F. Fish, of the tion 
. : oo rears ‘ age 4 : National Hardwood Lumber Association, about the work- ; 
= own mills and at mills it represents in this territory. 5 sae ural 
Construction ing agreement between the two organizations. As the re- will ; 
: Charles A. Phelps, of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Com- sult of the conference the working agreement was contin- aul , 
Timbers pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., was a caller this week at ued for one year. Secretary Fish announces that former or 
Chicago lumber offices, greeting friends and acquaint- Congressman James E. Watson, of Rushville, Ind., who psn 
cd Cross Ties ances and incidentally looking after business for his js now a candidate for United States senator from the poses 
-R. company. Hoosier State, will be one of the speakers at the annual Or 
J. H. Moore, of the Jordan River Lumber Company, ™éeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, const 
Send your orders to Victoria, B. C.. who has been visiting the eastern trade, to be held at the Hotel La Salle in June. Former Con- and 
stopped off in Chicago this week. Mr. Moore said busi- aac Watson were a member of the lower house of size. 
Th G r . om pany ness everywhere looked prosperous and timber values were ip congue gna alg opens Mca — four 
€ ermain Cc tending upward. speakers ye 48,0 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Fred H. Jenks, of the purchasing department of the oQoNnFER oN PROPOSED HARDWOOD GRADING or 
: Owosso Manufacturing Company, screen door manufac- a 
turer of Owosso, Mich., was in Chicago during the week Sar . RULE CHANGES rane “Dy 
and visited the offices of local lumbermen from whom he A joint meeting of the members of Division ‘‘B’— § as 
buys material. hardwood yards—and Division ‘‘C’’—hardwood whole ail 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MANFG. C0. E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber depart- salers—of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago ' 
PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON ment of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- baa held at the rooms of the association in the preg M 
Established 1887 pany, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Wednesday, acneng! Se on Wednesday afternoon, for i - 
conferring with Bert E. Cook, representative in this ter- PUTpose 0 conferring on the proposed changes in the i. 
W KH ITE Pl i E ritory for the company. pyre of _ seg i ee nen TeCe 
er considering the proposed changes in formal dis- ing 
Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. The Pressed Steel Car Company and the Western cussion decision was reached for the appointment of steai 
and California White Pines Steel Car & Foundry Company, which are large con- a special committee of seven members, of which woo 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS sumers of lumber, have announced the removal of their Edward OC. Schoen of the Columbia Hardwood Lumber not 
Chicago offices from 1470-75 Old Colony Building to Company, is chairman, to give further consideration to seen 
Suite 425 Peoples Gas Building. the rules. It was empowered to make a report on the on | 
F. W. Cornwall, manager of the farm land department proposed changes at its meeting to be held next Mon- Gre: 
e e of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 4@Y gery ah : 1 National the 
Nort aro Ina Ine was in Chicago during the week. The Chicago head- Out 0 the axty-one ocal members of the 3 py 
quarters of the land department are located jointly with Hardw ood Lumber Association forty-nine Mca ete L 
White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock {tis mbes fein the Lanter HachangeHulding. the Ocoee Tontermen oa Tt 
> 9 i ' °s y ce oc 
: W. £E. Williams, of the W. E. Williams Company, meeting on Monday. All the hardwood people who C 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles maple flooring manufacturer of Traverse City, Mich., expect to attend the meeting have been urged to give Mic 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. spent the early part of the week in Chicago. He stated thorough study to the proposed rules in order to be Doo 
that there had been a little recession in inquiry, which able to discuss them intelligently at the meeting indi 
WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. was giving his company opportunity to catch up with Monday. will 
orders. Members of Division ‘‘A’’—pine yards—of whici Thu 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Announcement is made that G. H. Bulgrin has re- L. E. Rollo is chairman, attended a luncheon at the the 
signed as secretary and treasurer of the Quixley & Lumbermen’s Club on Thursday. ber 
Bulgrin Lumber Company, Fisher Building, Chicago. to | 
{7 )) Mr. Bulgrin will no longer be active in the business, FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS TO DISCUSS Son 
FOREST LUMBER CO but will remain a stockholder and hold the office of LUMBER GRADES by 
. vice president. : At the annual meeting of the Federation of Furni- ‘a 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Minor E. Botts, sales manager in this territory for ture Manufacturers, to be held at the Congress Hotel ade 
‘ ° the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., May 9 and 10, the subject of lumber grades will be & C 
White and Yellow Pine Spruce has moved his office from 1257 Monadnock Block to 1531 feature of the gathering. The meeting will open on Cox 
’ Lumber Exchange Building. The new telephone of the the evening of May 9 with a banquet at the Congress 


Hemlock and Hardwoods company’s Chicago office is Randolph 182. The office Hotel, at which Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of ” 


had been in the Monadnock Block for the last four the Federal Trade Commission, and E. F. Trefz, — 

SAW MILL years. secretary of the National Chamber of Commerce, “ 

Konnarock, Va. PITTSBURGH, PA. Among the well known hardwood lumbermen who were be the chief speakers. Mr. Hurley will ceo aaa” - 
AS trade visitors during the week in Chicago were Oscar H, talk what the Federal Trade Commission expects WA 




















. “i ‘ness evils th 
Babcock, of the Babcock interests, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J.B, i the way of corrective measures for business @V Aa 

Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buf- and unfair competition. Mr, Trefz will speak up? 
falo, N. Y.; James ©. West, of the Midland Lumber the subject ‘‘Codperation in Business.’? the Floren: i 

Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Charles E. Davis, of the _At the meeting on the day following, in the f the see 

LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS Mengel Box Company, Louisville, Ky. nai pc of a cy i . “Mich. oe 
est Michigan Furniture Compan y ee nis 

TIME H A John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon who is Le a of the pean dn EN on lumber, will cat 
¥ ECKS TR DE CHECKS STENCILS Lumber Company, Saginaw, Michigan, with headquarters present a report on lumber grading. ted Mr. 

in Chicago, as eastern representative of the Pacific Lum- The furniture manufacturers are greatly interest for 

C.H.HANSON Co? ber Company, of Scotia, Cal., was in Chicago early in jn the proposed changes in grading rules of tlhe Na- f 

the week. While here Mr. Mershon met his mother and tional Hardwood Lumber Association and the a Hu 

178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. sister, who were en route home from spending the winter taken at the coming meeting will be of keen interes poi 





in California. He stated that D. L. Van Auken, who sells to the hardwood trade. 
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STORY OF LUMBER DECLINE APPEARS IN WELL 
KNOWN MAGAZINE 


The May issue of Review of Reviews presents a 5-page 





story by Edwin Clyde Robbins on ‘‘Lumber Decline in 
the Northwest’? In the brief space taken in the maga- 
zine in interesting story is presented of changes that 
have taken place within the lumber industry in the 
Noriliwest. A second lumber article appears in the 
same magazine, written by L. M. Lamm, on ‘‘ Utilizing 
Lumber Waste.’’ 

The appearance of the two articles in the same issue 
of 2 magazine like the Review of Reviews on subjects 


relative to the lumber business shows the growing news 
yalue that lumber has with magazines of national cireu- 
lation, 





PAY BACK PART OF THE MONEY 


Regarding the petition in bankruptcy for the Skeele- 
Roedter Lumber Company, of Chicago, details of which 
have been given in previous issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Attorney F. T. Murray, representing the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, the receiver, says F. W. 
Roedter has paid back $2,900 out of $3,800 that he says 
he got and has promised to pay $900 more within thirty 
days. Mr. Roedter says he paid F. R. Slimmer $2,000 
but Mr. Slimmer denies this. 

Mr. Slimmer has paid back to the receiver $1,101.98, 
partly in money and partly in notes. He claims to have 
spent about $1,380. Mr. Murray has secured an injune- 
tion against the bank account of Mrs. Edward E. Skeele, 
the wife of a former partner in the company. Mr. or 
Mrs. Skeele received, it is alleged, $2,000 when Mr. 
Skeele retired from the firm. 

Neither the liabilities nor the assets of the company 
are definitely known by the receiver. 





CHICAGO TO HAVE PERMANENT DISPLAY OF 
BUILDING WOOD 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
just made public what is to be included in the per- 
manent lumber products display that is to be in- 
stalled in the Insurance Exchange in Chicago. The 
exhibit will be designed to give the builder an idea of 
what can be done in the house he contemplates erecting 
and all kinds of finishes and various types of construc- 
tion will be shown. Hundreds of panels of wood in nat- 
ural finish and stains will be shown in cases and there 
will also he for building engineers an exhibit of treated 
and untreated woods, good and bad structural material, 
and builder and engineer will be shown the kinds of 
wood that should be selected for various building pur- 
poses. 

One of the displays will be a large model of a mill 
constructed building, showing floors, roof timbers, pillars 
and all the interior work of a factory structure of large 
size. The city prospective builder will be provided with 
four models of frame houses costing from $2,000 to 
$8,000 each, and there will also be models of farm build- 
ings, sidewalks, ereosoted block roads, models of garages 
and chicken houses. One exhibit will consist of large 
sized specimens of structural material. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
hopes to install such an exhibit on a modified scale in 
every large city in the country. 





MORE LAKE LUMBER CARGO BOATS SOLD 


The lake lumber cargo business has suffered again in 
Tecent sales of boats that have been in the lumber earry- 
ing trade. One of the recent sales was that of the 
steamer Simon Langell and the barge Arenac and the 
wooden steamer Pentland. It is said that these boats will 
not move out of the lumber carrying business, but their 
Scenes of travel will be on the Pacifie coast, instead of 
on the Great Lakes. So many sales of boats in the 
Great Lakes lumber traffic have occurred recently that 
the inland eargo trade is suffering severely. 





LUMBER SALESMEN TO PARTICIPATE IN 
SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


C. J. Ashton, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, who is trying to interest the lumber 
imdustry in the World’s Salesmanship Congress that 
will be held at Detroit July 9-13, was in Chicago 
Thursday, conferring with E. A. Sterling, manager of 
the trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and others in regard 
having lumber salesmen represented in the contest. 
Some plan will probably be announced shortly where- 
by the lumber salesmen will take part in the congress. 
The plan is to have one day set aside for the sellers of 
Cards, giving them an opportunity to show their 
adaptness at the science of interesting the buyer. 
“ . Hl. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
ompany, Chicago, has been named one of the members 
0! the general committee of the congress. 
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ILLINOIS COST ASSOCIATION FORMED 


iat the urgency of installation of more strict cost 
nuting systems is taking hold is-evidenced from 
CI fact that an organization was formed this week in 
NeAZO, known as the Illinois Manufacturers’ Cost 
Essociation, Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ee of the repeated reference to the work of Edward 
“. iturley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
EAM, in the interest of promoting a national edu- 
‘tion campaign for seientifie cost systems and it is 
oa Hurley ’s work in this respect that has led to the 
crimation of the association. 
ii ‘io accounting problem is described by Mr. 
urley and other business leaders as the weakest 
point in the industrial structure of a company, and 


TI 
al 


the 


the stifling of cutthroat competition is said to depend 
upon business being done upon a more scientific cost 
basis. : 
A meeting was held in Chicago Wednesday, at which 
a committee was appointed to work out plans for the 
new association. As Mr. Hurley was formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, that 
organization was asked to make the first move in the 
national educational campaign and in the promotion of 
scientific cost figures. ‘‘Sixty percent of the firms in 
the country have no cost systems at all,’’ declared 
Phillip E. Kuntz, one of the manufacturers who at- 
tended the meeting. ‘‘Thirty percent have wretched 


“accounting systems and the 10 percent that are now 


working with some system of scientific accounting 
make money until the others who keep no system come 
along with cutthroat prices and drive them out of busi- 
ness. We are trying to arouse general interest in the 
costs, but will not try to work out a uniform system 
of cost accounting for all businesses.’’ 

H. H. Hettler, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, was one of the members of the 
committee to work out the plans for the new organ- 
ization. Another meeting will be held on May 15. 





JOINS LOCAL SALES FORCE 


Chas. E. Thompson, of Minneapolis, Minn., who has 
been representative for the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany in the territory from the Missouri River to the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania line, has joined H. T. Fall, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch of the Red River Lumber 
Company, as selling agent in this territory. Business 
has been so good here with the Red River Lumber 
Company that Mr, Thompson’s services were enlisted. 
He has always specialized in the sale of lumber to 
the factory trade and is well known among .lumber- 
men and lumber salesmen. His first lumber experience 
started in Minneapolis, in 1888, with the N. P. Clarke 





CHAS. E. THOMPSON, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 


Red River Lumber Company’s Salesman, Who Is now in 
Chicago Territory 


Company. In 1893 he went with the B. N. Thompson 
Lumber Company, of which his father, B. N. Thomp- 
son, was the head. He remained with that company 
until 1898, when the Spanish-American war broke out. 
He joined the regular army and served under enlist- 
ment in the Philippines. Following his return from 
the Philippines he joined the lumber fraternity again 
and for several years was connected with the California 
Sugar & White Pine Company, which has headquarters 
at San Francisco. The last few years he has been con- 
nected with the Red River Lumber Company and for 
the present will assist Mr. Fall in covering the Chicago 
territory. 





TELL OF TEXAS CONDITIONS 


H. C. Eaton, sales representative in central Texas 
territory for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and W. R. Miller, sales represen- 
tative of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, Ragley, 
La., are a couple of Waco (Tex.) lumbermen who have 
been spending the last several days in Chicago. Both 
these gentlemen report Texas conditions fine and say that 
local lumber dealers are confident that they will have 
the best season in years. This optimism is due largely 
to the heavy rains that fell recently in Texas generally, 
insuring a big harvest. ‘‘Texas is in for good times, 
at least for several months,’’ said Mr. Haton, ‘‘as 
the State is in better shape than it has been for years. 
The European war has kept many settlers away from 
Texas, because men have been able to find work in 
the larger cities at good wages. However, diversified 
farming in the State is developing at a rapid rate and 
it will not be many years until Texas will be well 
broken up with small farms.’’ 

The cotton crop was described as being in good shape 
and the recent annual of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas at Dallas was said to be the best Texas re- 
tailers have had for a long time. As this is the quiet 
season for retail lumber dealers in Texas, on account 
of farmers getting ready to harvest their crops, it 
gives Texas lumbermen an opportunity to come north 
and get first hand information about the lumber situa- 
tion here. These conditions are what permitted Mr. 


Eaton and Mr. Miller to visit in this territory. Mr. 
Miller expected to return South the latter part of the 
week, while Mr. Eaton said he ,would like to remain 
here until about May 15, as his trip North gave him 
an opportunity to visit his mother, Mrs. M. M. Vin- 
cent, who lives in Chicago at 1354 Madison Park. 





AN ERROR RECTIFIED 

In the report of the spring meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association that 
appeared in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the connection of George C. Robson, of Merrill, 
Wis., was given as sales manager of the Heineman Lum- 
ber Company. As the trade well knows, Mr. Robson, 
who was formerly with the Heineman Lumber Company, 
is now sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Company, of 
Merrill. The mistake is qne of the kind of errors that 
occur inadvertently. 





TO OPEN SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO AND 
MINNEAPOLIS 

The Lester W. David Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., announces that it will shortly open sales offices 
in Minneapolis and Chicago. Charles H. Ditewig, for- 
merly sales manager of the Superior Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, will represent the company in northwest 
territory, with his headquarters in Minneapolis, and 
the Chicago sales office will be in charge of Herbert D. 
Blackford. Mr. Blackford is one of the oldtime sales- 
men in the upper Mississippi Valley, but for the last 
eight years has been associated with the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

The general offices of the Lester W. David Lumber 
Company are at 544-48 Henry Building, Seattle. The 
company manufactures fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock 
lumber, red cedar shingles and box shooks. 





APPOINTED SECRETARY OF REDWOOD 
. ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Cau., April 29.—E. A. Selfridge, jr., 
president of the recently organized California Redwood 
Association, has officially announced the appointment as 
manager of the association of Edwin E. Myers, of New 
Orleans, La., who has been in San Francisco for several 
days studying the situation and investigating conditions 
in the redwood industry. Mr. Myers has accepted the 
appointment and is now in active charge of the work of 
the association. 

The purpose of the California Redwood Association, 
which is composed of manufacturers of redwood lumber, 
is the protection and development of the redwood indus- 
try. Due largely to lack of cargo carrying capacity, as 
well as inroads made by competitive materials, the 
volume of shipments of redwood has declined materially 
within the last few years, and the association will inau- 
gurate an energetic campaign to increase the consumption 
of this wood. 

Although the redwood manufacturers have, to a more 
or less extent, codperated in the past, they have never 
been so strongly welded together as they are in the 
present association. All the other woods are represented 
by active and aggressive associations, and the redwood 
manufacturers, in perfecting their association and select- 
ing an energetic man as manager, will now take their 
place among the virile lumber associations of the country 
as a powerful unit of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which organization represents the 
unified interests of all lumber. 

The California Redwood Association is organized along 
the same lines as the Southern Pine Association, from 
which organization Mr. Myers comes, having resigned 
his position as assistant manager of that association to 
form this connection with the redwood manufacturers. 
In the short period of fifteen months the Southern Pine 
Association nas succeeded in lifting the southern pine 
industry out of the lowest depths to which it had ever 
fallen up to a position of strength and prominence, with 
every prospect for maintaining its present strong posi- 
tion. The California Redwood Association intends to 
conduct a campaign similar to that of the Southern Pine 
Association. Every avenue of consumption will be 
studied with a view to increasing the volume, and retail 
dealers will be invited to codperate with the manufac- 
turers of redwood to bring about this mutually desirable 
result. 

The California Redwood Association has opened offices 
in rooms 51 and 52 Newhall Building, in San Francisco, 
has appointed committees on trade extension, grading 
and inspection, aceounting and statistics, finance, and 
traffic, and all of these committees are actively at work 
with Manager Edwin E. Myers having general supervision 
of all the association’s activities. 

Mr. Myers will spend about two weeks in the woods 
and among the mills studying manufacturing conditions, 
visiting Willits, Fort Bragg and Eureka on the present 
trip. 

Speaking of the contemplated work of the association, 
President Selfridge yesterday said: 

The redwood manufacturers have been working in 
harmony for a number of years on questions of forestry, 
manufacture, grades etc. In fact, the redwood manufac- 
turers have always prided themselves on the fact that they 
were a unit on any undertaking that was proposed. For 
example, twenty-one out of twenty-one manufacturers par- 
ticipated in the bungalow at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. The redwood manufacturers have been 
contemplating an organization of this kind for some time, 
but they have been waiting the outcome of the work done 
by the southern yellow pine manufacturers through the 
Southern Pine Association, and the cypress people through 
their association. The results achieved by both of those 
organizations in increasing the volume of sales through 
educational campaigns which place before the ultimate con- 
sumers the true facts relative to each wood have been 
remarkable. Roughly, the redwood manufacturers today 


are operating at about two-thirds of cutting capacity, and 
it is the intention and purpose of the new redwood as- 
sociation to endeavor to increase the demand in order that 
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the returns in the investment in plant and timber may be 
increased by a fuller utilization of the facilities now at 
hand. 
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INVITES ATTENDANCE AT ‘‘HOME BEAUTI- 
FUL’’ EXHIBIT 


The Julius Seidel Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
the executive head of which is Julius Seidel, one of the 
most progressive and best known lumber retailers in the 
country and Supreme Snark of the Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
is holding at its office this week and next a unique and 
interesting exhibit, invitations to which have been sent 
out as follows: 

‘“The officers and directors of the Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Company extend you a cordial invitation to visit the 
cypress exhibit and home beautiful on display for one 
week beginning Wednesday, May 3, ending Wednesday, 
May 10, 1916, every. afternoon from 1 to 6 o’clock at the 
office, 2000 South Kingshighway.’’ 





LUMBERMAN BECOMES CANDIDATE FOR 
GOVERNOR 

EVERETT, WASH., April 29.—Col. Roland H. Hartley, a 
well known lumber and shingle manufacturer of Everett, 
in an address before this county’s Republican convention 
at Snohomish today formally announced his candidacy 
for the governor- 
ship of Washing- 
ton, subject to the 
vote of the people 
at the primaries. 
Colonel Hartley has 
resided in this 
State for the last 
dozen years, com- 
ing here from Min- 
neapolis, where he 
was associated with 
his father-in-law, 
David M. Clough, 
former governor of 
Minnesota, in the 
lumber _ business. 
He was also private 
secretary to Mr. 
Clough while he 
was governor and 
has always taken 
an interest in 
political matters. 
He is associated 
with former Gover- 
nor Clough in the 
Clark - Nickerson 
Lumber Company, 
of which Mr. Clough 
is president and 
general manager. 
He is also inter- 
ested in the Clough-Harttey Shingle Company, and the 
Everett Logging Company, and since coming to Everett 
has taken an active interest in civic affairs, being mayor 
of the city and serving in the State legislature. 

Colonel Hartley hits right out from the shoulder and 
does not leave any doubt as to his position in matters of 
vital interest. In his address today at Snohomish he out- 
lined his position, particularly as to protecting Amer- 
ican industries including lumber and shingles, and his 
belief in a merchant marine built, owned and operated 
by Americans, to deliver Washington’s forest products 
to buyers abroad. Among other things he said: 

The future commercial and financial greatness of Washing- 
ton is guaranteed if we can but show to the world that 
along with the lavish supply of wealth in our natural re- 
sources we are a Sane people, believing in good laws and 
their strict enforcement; that our stability of character has 
risen above the plane of the dreamer and the demagog, 
and that we have put behind us the proclivity for trying 
every crazy theory of government under the sun. When we 
have accomplished these things we will have done much 
toward the reduction of taxes and the improvement of our 
credit and standing abroad. Capital will seek investment, 
labor will find employment at good pay, and business will 
prosper. 

Colonel Hartley takes a very decided stand regarding 
the labor agitator. He does not believe in the domination 
of a State by labor unions any more than any other fac- 
tion and declares he stands for the enforcement of the 
law without discrimination as between capital and labor. 
Regarding the agitators he says: -‘‘The way to best 
help labor is to free it from the yoke imposed by the 
self-appointed disciples of discord and confusion.’’ 

If elected governor he declares that he ‘‘will see that 
every man and woman in Washington who wishes to 
work or quit shall have that opportunity without fear of 
murder, intimidation or abuse from any source, whether 
they belong to a union or not. I will see that powerful 
corporations and all who employ labor shall obey the 
State’s laws to the letter.’’ 

Colonel Hartley has many friends among the lumber- 
men of the State who wish him well in his candidacy. 


COL. R. H. HARTLEY, EVERETT; 
Washington Gubernatorial Candidate 





TRADE COMMISSIONER ILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Commissioner Parry, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, who has immediate su- 
pervision of all matters affecting the lumber industry 
which come before the commission, is recovering from an 
operation for quinsy. Commissioner Parry for more than 
a week has been able to give little attention to business, 
but now is spending a shoft time in his office every day. 
He expects to be back on the job regularly within an- 
other week. 

Meanwhile the trade commission is awaiting the com- 
pletion of the general summary of the Forest Service 
following its detailed investigation of conditions in the 
lumber industry. Until it is completed and the final 








brief of Judge Boyle is received little progress wi!! )he 
made by the commission in its findings on the industry, 
and suggestions for improvements and possible |evis. 
lation. . 





MILLWORK BUREAU MEETS AND ELECTS 


The annual meeting of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau was held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on ‘ues. 
day morning, May 2. Routine business was transacted, 
reports and addresses were read and officers elected—the 
latter performance consisting of the reélection of the ad- 
ministration that has served so efficiently during the last 
year: 

President—F. J. Moss. 

First vice president—A. P. Smith. 

Second vice president—-L. J, Bardwell. 

Treasurer—J. A. Loetscher. 

The present membership of the organization is 109, 
of which about half were in attendance, including repre- 
sentatives from Colorado, Texas and northern Miine- 
sota, the geographical limits of the present operating 
territory. To represent eastern territory Indianapolis 
has recently been taken in, and ten delegates from the 
millwork interests in that city were in attendance as 
guests of the organization. They expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with what they learned regarding the 
organization and went home in the belief that their re- 
port would secure the membership of practically the 
entire Indianapolis contingent of millwork manufactur- 
ers. 

A dinner was held in the evening at which L. C. Boyle, 
the well known Kansas City attorney, was the principal 
speaker. He discussed the relation of the Federal Trade 
Commission to matters of business efficiency and _par- 
ticularly to cost accounting, including a masterly review 
of the latter subject, which he declared to be the very 
backbone of success in building up manufactures on a 
sound industrial basis. Those who had heard him on 
various occasions say that he out-Boyled himself in elo- 
quence and in the masterly presentation of the subjects 
discussed. 

The cost system developed and used by this organiza- 
tion was recently reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and is very well devised, though subject to progressive 
revision as the need is seen. This in itself is an im- 
portant accomplishment, but still more important is the 
work. of the association in effecting a compilation and 
interchange of cost information between members, s0 
each can measure his own unit costs by the average of 
other manufacturers and be better guided to those points 
where improvements are possible. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


Navigation this spring opened about the same time 
as last year, the first steamer, the Sidney O. Neff, arriv- 
ing from Manistee, Mich., April 14, carrying 255,000 
feet of lumber. From April. 14 to May 1, inclusive, 
1,948,000 feet of lumber were received at the port of 
Chicago. The largest individual cargo—427,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer N. J. Nessen, from Escanaba, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—400,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer J. Watson Stephenson, from Wells, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

. ann 14—-Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 255,000 
eet, 
; gees 19—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 258,000 
eet. 

April 24—Str, II. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 375,000 feet. 

April 26—Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 255,000 feet; 
Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 220,000 feet. 

April 29—Str. J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet. 

May 1—Str, N. J. Nessen, Escanaba, Mich., 427,000 feet: 
Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 200,000 feet ; Str. Sidney 
O. Neff,, Boyne City, Mich., 258,000 feet. 


FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 





OmauHa, NeEs., May 2.—Western fir is quoted 50 cents’ 


stronger here than a week ago. It is selling well, and 
the western mills seem to be packed with orders, almost 
more than they can take care of. 

In spite of this advance in fir, the drop of $1 in yellow 
pine recorded last week in this section still holds, and deal- 
ers here predict now that it may last several weeks. Some 
are interpreting this strong cut in the yellow pine price at 
this time *as a movement by the mills to embarrass the 
transit men, who thus can not move their stuff against a 
sharp competitive market, while the recent change in the 
demurrage rule will daily make it more and more uncom 
fcrtable for them. 

The farmers have finished most of their plowing for corn, 
and the next ten days or two weeks will find them exceed- 
ingly busy planting corn. This will mean fewer farmers in 
town and less of the farm lumber trade for at least tw 
weeks. The farmer trade has been brisk in this State all 


spring. 
THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crry-Sacrnaw, Micu., May 2.—Lumber condi: 
tions in the Saginaw Valley continue satisfactory, and 
still further improvement is expected with the openmg 
of navigation and the beginning of building activities, 
Building is opening briskly in Bay City, but is rather quiet 
thus far in Saginaw, although several important projects 
are under consideration. , i 

Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City, report hemlock and 
yellow pine prices to be firm, but box prices are rather = 
in comparison with others. The concern is busy and bee} 
prospects are good. The company has practically complete 
the rebuilding of the planing mill and the remodeling of we 
plant. These changes will increase the capacity about +? 
percent. : sso. saat 

BE. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, find prices, conditions 4 
prospects very satisfactory. c il 

Bay City is beginning to enjoy a building. boom. ‘= 
was the largest building month in the history of the os. 
During the month permits for 125 new buildings were issued, 
involving a total estimated cost of $109,400. “0 being 

Boats in the Saginaw River, chiefly at Bay City, are 
put in readiness for the opening of navigation, which 4 “4 
far off. According to the authorities indications point 1 
shortage of certified seamen this summer. 
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HYMENEAL | 


BOYLE-SCHAUTZ.—Mr. and Mrs. George J. Schautz, 
of Scranton, Pa., announce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Margaret Schautz, to Clarence Boyle, 
jr * of Chicago, at the home of the bride, which was 
celeb ited Thursday, May 4. The bride is well known 
in Scranton society and has been the guest of honor 
at numerous entertainments given recently by her many 
friends. Mr. Boyle, jr., was graduated from the Uni- 
yersity of Hlinois in 1910 and met his bride while located 
in Scranton as district sales manager of the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., of High Bridge, N. J. He 











CLARENCE BOYLE, JR., OF CHICAGO 


resigned in May, 1915, to accept the position of secre- 
tary of the wholesale lumber concern of Clarence Boyle 
(ine.), with offices in the Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago, of which his father, Clarence Boyle, is presi- 
dent. Mr. Boyle, jr., is the fourth generation of lumber- 
men of that name who have been in the hardwood lum- 
ber business continuously since 1850. } ‘ 

The young couple will return by way of Philadelphia, 
Washington, White Sulphur Springs, Louisville and 
Mammoth Cave and will reside in Chicago. 


HULBERT-BAKER.—A wedding uniting two of Ever- 
ett’s (Wash.) prominent families as well as two families 
of extensive lumbering interests was that _of William 
Glenn Hulbert and Miss Mabel Katherine Baker, April 
25, at the First Congregational Church. ‘The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Edgar M. Rogers. The 
wedding was one of the principal social events of the 


season and the reception following was sumptuous in 
all its details. The father of the bride, Fred K. Baker, 
is a prominent lumber manufacturer of Everett, being 


president of the Fred K. Baker. Lumber Co. The 
groom's father, William Hulbert, is a well-known logger. 
Both have been residents of Everett for many years. 





GRUNER-NIEDRINGHAUS.—Richard E. Gruner, presi- 
dent of the Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Miss Clara Nied- 
ringhaus, well known in 
St. Louis social circles, 
were united in marriage 
Wednesday, April 26, at 
eight o'clock at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Niedring- 
haus, 6174 McPherson Ave- 
nue, The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. B. E. 
Reed, of Webster Groves, 
a St. Louis suburb. Harry 
Gruner was his brother’s 
best man and Mrs. W. J. 
Palmer, of Boston, the 
bride's aunt, was matron 
of honor. <A reception fol- 
lowed, after which the 
young couple left for the 
East for their bridal trip. 
They wiil be at home at 
9617 Von Verson Avenue 
on their return, which will 
be shortly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gruner 
were the recipients of 
many handsome presents. 
The lumbermen members 
of the St. Louis Lumber- 
men's Exchange, Division 
A’'—the_ retail dealers— 
Save a beautiful mahog- 
any clock as their gift. 





ement is announced 
ss Clara Louise 
: daughter of Mr. 
- irs, Henry Doerr, of 

Inhneapolis, Minn., to 


MISS NIEDRINGHAUS 


John J. Rogers, of Bill- 

wes, Mont. The wedding will take place in June. Mr. 
Ro: was formerly secretary at Minneapolis of the 
hin S. Lumber Co., but recently entered business for 
aN | as head of the John Rogers Co. (Inc.), operating 


! vards in Montana. 
*NDLEN-NICELY.—Announcement is made of the 
ase of Raymond Rendlen and Miss Nathaline 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs.-J. W. Nicely. 
unibal, Mo., which took place in that city, Saturday, 
<9. The bride’s father, who is a well-known lum- 
‘i, Js assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
i Missouri Lumber Co., of Hannibal. The bride 
’ of Hannibal’s best known and accomplished young 
and the groom, also of a prominent family of 
ty, is connected with the automobile business in 
‘. City, Mo., having charge of the retail sales 
ment of a_ well-known motor company. Mr. and 
, Xendlen will make their home in Kansas City, 
‘19 East Forty-fifth Street. 
KREY 


Marie 









ajNG-EULER.—H. William Kreyling and Miss 
Syaneelin - were married April 29 at the St. John’s 
having — Church at fvansville, Ind., the ceremony 

“S Deen performed by the Rev. William N. Dresel, 





pastor of the church. Mr. Kreyling is a nephew of A. A. 
Wittekindt, pioneer cooperage manufacturer of Evans- 
ville, operating as A. A, Wittekindt & Son. Mr. Krey- 
ling came from Germany in 1906 and a few years ago 
established the Evansville Paper & Woodenware Co., of 
which he is now owner. The bride is the daughter of 
the late Frank P. Euler, who in his day was one of the 
best known lumbermen in Evansville and an active 
member of Hoo-Hoo. 


SPEERS-MARRON.—Carroll Monroe Speers, a_ well 
known young lumberman of Minneapolis, Minn., and Miss 
Ethel Marron were united in marriage May 1. The wed- 
ding took place at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Gurdon Marron, 524 Ridgewood Avenue. Mr. Speers is 
engaged in the wholesale business in Minneapolis as the 
C. M. Speers Lumber Co. 





HAMILTON-ATWOOD.—The engagement is an- 
nounced of Miss Marjorie Atwood, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Atwood, of St. Cloud, Minn., to Carl L. Ham- 
ilton, of Minneapolis, who is asscciated with the White 
Pine Bureau in St. Paul. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 3.—A splendid gain in new 
construction in the city of Milwaukee is shown by the 
figures issued today by the building inspector’s depart- 
ment. For the first four months of 1916 permits were 
issued of an estimated value of $4,753,548, compared with 
$2,726,207 for the corresponding period of 1915. The gain 
is in excess of $2,000,000, and is a fair indicator of the 
large volume of building under way or begun in Mil- 
waukee. Projects are of a larger and more substantial 
nature, individually, as will be seen from the statement 
that 1,056 permits were issued in the four months of 1916, 
compared with 1,223 permits in 1915. Reinforced con- 
struction employed in many cases is requiring an immense 
lot of rough and finished timber and lumber, while the in- 
terior finish trade is also profiting. It is confidently ex- 
pected that 1916 will be the greatest building year Mil- 
waukee has ever experienced. 

Not only are Wisconsin sawmills operating at unusual 
speed and capacity, but work in the woods is going on 
at a merry rate, which is unusual for this period. Evidently 
the improved demand was not entirely foreseen and mill 
owners are hastening to get additional supplies of logs 
to the mills without delay. The Milwaukee free em- 
ployment bureau, operated by the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, is receiving many calls for woodsmen, but 
other trades are demanding many men and it is difficult 
to fill all requirements. 

















NOTES FROM GREEN BAY 

GREEN Bay, Wis., May 3.—Labor troubles with lum- 
ber mills at Menominee and Marinette continue to pre- 
vail. Several days ago, over 400 men employed by the 
J. W. Wells Company at Menominee, Mich., went on strike 
when their demand of an increase of twenty-five cents a 
day was refused. The Brown-Mitcheson plant at Marinette 
is running today and a report from the officers is that an 
increased force is on duty. About 100 men and boys have 
been involved in the strike at that mill, 

Forest fires have done some damage in the vicinity of 
Birchwood, Wis., according to reports received from there. 
Heavy rain fell a few days ago, however, and extinguished 
the fires. Some timber was destroyed and farmers’ prop- 
erty damaged before the rain came. 

Floods on the Menominee and Wisconsin rivers caused 
considerable damage last week. At Niagara and Menominee 
on the Menominee River the loss was particularly heavy. 
Pulpwood owned by the Kimberly-Clark Paper Company was 
washed away with a shed. Mills were forced to shut down 
for several days due to the high water, but the flood has 
since abated. 





MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








Any 
Items 
Here 


You 
Need 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


750 M ft. of 5-4 














MINNESOTA 














A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 3.—The spring continues 
unfavorable for the lumber trade in this territory. Wet 
weather has kept farmers out of the fields until seeding 
is extremely late and fears are beginning to be felt for the 
Retail trade of the rural yards has been 


small grain crops. 
very light.and will be until seeding time is well over. 


High water continues to trouble the Northland Pine Com- 
pany, which is still unable to handle river logs for its two 
The river has fallen slightly, but a fall of a 
foot or two more will be necessary to make it safe to turn 
It is hoped to start by the last of this 


mills here. 


logs to the mills. 
week, 


H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, has 
He will spend some time at the 
company’s Seattle office and also at the mill at Granite 


gone to the west Coast. 


Falls, Wash. 


Burt J. Wright, of Kansas City, eastern representative of 
the Three Lakes Lumber Company, Three Lakes, Wash., 
visited Minneapolis last week and looked over the ground 


with the idea oi removing his headquarters to this city. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DuLutTH, MINN., May 3.—Lumber boats are scarce and 
the cost of operating them has increased materially. 
There will be an advance of rates at least to compensate 
First boats from below to load at 


the cost of operation. 
Duluth are expected this week. 


The lumber trade continues very satisfactory in the 
Northwest. The _ offices of the architects are filled with 
There is-just one unfavorable -factor, and that is 


business. 
the high cost of general supplies and labor entering into 
construction. The moderate advance of lumber prices is 
nothing compared with the cost of every other material. 
The factory, box and specialty trade is good. The retail 
yard trade, according to wholesalers, is not so active as they 
would like to see it. 

Since January 1 the building inspectors’ office in Duluth 
has issued permits for building aggregating $1,156,748. The 
April record was $6153.048. The record for the first quarter 
of this year is but $200,000 less than for the first half of 
1915. 


OPPD DDD DDD PDD 


A FirM in Spain wishes to represent American manu- 
facturers._and exporters of red pitch pine and hardwood 
lumber. References are given and the name of the firm 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce or its district offices by referring to No. 
20,804. 


For Quick 


SALE 
100,000 Ft. 


4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


eel 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


L JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





— 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


















Lumber Shed. 


Construction 


A Book for Retail Lambermen— 
By Met. L. Saley. 


sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 


paid, $1.50 a copy 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 
ber sheds and other buildings used 
by the retail lumber yard, 

The book is 8xl1L inches in size, 
176 pages, is printed on a high grade 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Long Leaf- 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Frorwa: 


Codes—Mozek and Telecode. 














PALATKA, Faz 











ip 








Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
ENVILLE, FLA. 


Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 7 








>) 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 








YELLOW PINE | 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 





Dee 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 











BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Buhl-Tuscaloosa—The Bell Deal Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Deal Lumber Co. 

Mobile—-Hoyt Parker has been succeeded by the Hoyt 
Parker Corporation. 

Orrville—The Pine Relt Lumber Co.’s post-office ad- 
dress has been changed to Pine Belt. 

ARIZONA. Benson—The Southwest Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded ‘by the Benson Lumber & Commercial 
Co., with headquarters at Tucson. 


ARKANSAS. Geridge—The Carnahan-Allport Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 
CALIFORNIA. Palmdale—The Palmdale Lumber Co. 


has sold its yard to the Antelope Valley Lumber Co., of 
Lancaster. 


FLORIDA. Archer—The Archer Crate & Basket Co. 
has changed its name to the Gunn Manufacturing Co. 

Kissimmee—The Kissimmee Novelty Works now the 
Lake Shore Novelty Works. ; 

Sampson—The plant of the McGowin-Robbins Lumber 
Co. has been acquired by W. E. Foshee, of Chapman, 
Ala. It is said 8,100 acres of timberland is included in 
the sale. 


IDAHO. 
succeeded by the Home Lumber 
chasing department at Weiser. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—R. C. Clark, sales agent in Chi- 
eago territory for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Winn- 
field, La., May 1 moved to 608 Harris Trust Building, 
111 West’ Monroe Street; telephone Central 217. 

Chicago—Osgood & Ric hardson are reported to be clos- 
ing out. 

Chicago—A. H. Monnast & Co. have been succeeded by 
Monnast & Michaels. 

Lerna—The Neola ‘Elevator Co. has been succeeded by 
the Lerna 

Rochelle—B. F. 





Midvale—The Midvale Lumber Co. has been 
& Coal Co., with pur- 


Brokhausen has been succeeded by the 
J. H. Patterson Co., having headquarters at Marengo. 

Rockford—The Cc. Wickwire Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $20,099. 

INDIANA, La Fayette—The La Fayette Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 

Westville—C, F. gigs cael been succeeded by the 
Westville Lumber & Coal C 

IOWA. Bartlett—C. H. Scat has been succeeded by 
Harless & Ettleman, 

Ble umber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Lane- Giuees L umber Co. 

Osage—Weldon—T. H. Dalbey has removed his head- 
quarters to Ames. 

Yarmouth—The A. D. Hayes Co. has been succeeded 
by the Keve Lumber Co., having headquarters at Ar- 





lington. 
KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Graham Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is out of business. 


Olive Hill—W. R. Moreland ‘is out of the lumber 
business. 

MICHIGAN. MHartford—Blashfield & Son have been 
succeeded by the Hartford Lumber Co., which is owned 
by the Marquette Lumber Co., Grand Rapids. 

Montrose—S. R. O’Brien has been succeeded by Fur- 
stenberg Bros., having headquarters at Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Glenville—Jay Bartlett has been suc- 
ceeded by W. M. Young. 

McGregor—The Nor thwestern Land & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Central Lumber Co., having pur- 
chasing department at Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI. Purvis—The Hand-Jordan Co. has sold 
two ae ag ? timber and ‘eo property to Dudley W. 
Slay, W. Lancaster, W. Denton and D. M. Eubanks. 
The sale Gia not include he mill and timber owned by 
James Hand, situated at Hansford, three miles south 
of Purvis, which Mr. H: rnd, who began sawmilling at this 
point twenty-two years ago, will continue to operate for 
his own account. 

Hattiesburg—John Blodgett, a large timber owner in 
Mississippi, has discontinued his offices here and is open- 
ing offices in Mobile, Ala., with Mr. Cumnock, of the Bay 
City Export Co., of Mobile, in charge. 

MISSOURI. Agency—The Willis-Lucas Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by H. W. Chadwick. 

St. Louis—The Lasswell Lumber Co. has removed to 
Kennett. 

NEW YORK. 
business here. 

Honeoye Falls—The aie Co. has been succeeded by 
the O. L. Humphrey 4 

New York City—The — of the Cummer Lumber Co. 
and the Cummer Cypress Co. have been moved from 1 
Madison Avenue to the Foster Building, 280 Madison 
Avenue. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville — The factory of the 
United States Furniture Manufacturing Co., located out- 
side of Biltmore, has been acquired by W. G. Taylor, for 
the Citizens’ Lumber Co., also of Asheville. The Citizens’ 
Lumber Co..recently bought the retail department of the 
Williams-Brownell Planing Mill Co., also at Biltmore and 
it is said that both plants are to be greatly enlarged and 
their capacities increased. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Gwinner—The Gwinner Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 


Brainard Station—E. G. Ames is out of 


OHIO. East Youngstown—The G. N. Reed Co. has 
been succeeded by the Union Wholesale Lumber Co., 


having headquarters at Youngstown. 

Mansfield—The Carter-Mann Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Carter L “._ Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati--The F. & A. Weber Co. has decreased its 
eapital stock from $30,000 m \S13,000. 

OKLAHOMA, Atoka—The Caylor 
been succeeded by the V. §. 
headquarters at Coalgate. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Gettysburg—The J. O. Blocher (Es- 
tate) has closed out its business. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Laurens—Hudgens & Roper have 
been succeeded by H. L. Roper. 


Lumber Co. 
Cook Lumber Co 


has 
o., having 


_ TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Acme Manufactur- 
ing Co. has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to 


$110,000. 

Johnson City-—J. E. Brading has withdrawn from the 
Brading-Marshall Lumber Co. and become associated 
with the Sells Lumber & Manufacturing Co., now known 
as the Brading-Sells Lumber Co. 

Johnson City—The Sells Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the Brading-Sells Lumber Co. 


_ TEXAS. Amarillo—The Panhandle Lumber sm has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,0 
Athens—R. W. Patterson has been succeeded ea ip ee oe 
Henry. 
Corsicana—Marshall Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Ike McFadden Lumber Co., with purchasing depar tment, 
McMurry Lumber Co., Houston. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Baylor & Cake have b - 
ceeded by C. M. Baylor & Co. ao eee tees 


Richmond—Ruffin & English have been succeeded py 
Ruffin & Payne. ‘ 

WASHINGTON. Orting—The Stevenson-Coe sawmill 
plant has been taken over by lL. C, Aston and asso- 
ciates, of Tacoma, who will start in a few days as the 
Orting Lumber Co. 

Port Angeles—The Walton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co, has been succeeded by S. J. Hauge. 

Seattle—The Chinn Bros. Co. has made application for 
dissolution. 


WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—The New Idea Ploster 
Board Co. has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$40,000, and changed its official location from Fond au Lac 
to South Milwaukee, Wis., where the commercial club ig 








providing a new factory under the bonus plan. 
INCORPORATIONS 
ALABAMA.  Livingston—Sumter Manufacturing (Co, 


(to deal in heading, veneer etc.), authorized capital $20,- 


000; A. C. Lainke, R. S. Bacon, J. A. Strand and A, W, 
Underwood. 
ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—Cotton < Timber & 


Logging Co., authorized capital § 
J. Lovelace, jr., C. L. Foraker 
Ozark—Ozark Lumber 
ized capital $11,000; G. P. 

Hunter and others. 


CONNECTICUT. Torrington—Woodcraft Manufactur- 
ing Co. (to manufacture wooden novelties etc.), author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. L, Handlin, Forest C. Thompson, 
James H. Leach and James F. Duncan. 


INDIANA. Huntingburg—Indiana Heading & 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; C. J. Hubbard, C. H. 
bard and M. C. Dillon. 

Indianapolis—Anchor Fuel Co. 


5,000; Daggett, W. 
“and S. M. Bush. 
& Manufacturing Co., 
Dowling, M. 


author. 
A. Smith, H. N, 


Stave 
tlub- 


(to buy and sell lum- 


ber), authorized capital $10,000; Harold E. Sutherlin, 
Lowell H. Bain and Anna R. Oursler. 

Indianapolis—Irvington Coal & Lime Co. has _ incor- 
porated. 


Kewanna—Fibrewek Co., authorized capital $15,000; 
BE. Bundy, L. W. Bundy and Daniel H. Snepp. 

New Albany—Louis Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Louis Bir, Edward M. Bir 
and Harry E. Bir. 

South Wanatah—Farmers’ Lumber & Coal Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; John Terry, John Pinkerton and G, 
H. Grieger. 


KANSAS. Preston—Preston Lumber & Mercantile Co, 
(to retail lumber), authorized capital $20,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Heiena Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $7,500. 


MAINE. Augusta—Pine-Spruce Co., authorized capital 
$200,000; E. M. Leavitt, president and treasurer; 5. L, 
Fogg, M. D. Yeaton, and Pauline Lowell. 


NEVADA, Reno—Portola Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Dyewood Chips 
chandising ete., manufacturing chemicals, 
authorized eapital $30,000; A. R. Latson, i... 
Temblyn and T. E. Smith, jr. 

Mexico—The R. ae Kenyon Manufacturing Co. has in- 
corporated. 

New York—Superior Fireproof, Door & Sash Co. has 
incorporated. 

(Inc.), (to deal in 
capital $20,000; 


New York—Elias Rothschild & Co. 
lumber and other supplies), authorized 
Albert I. Elias, Edwin J. Rothschild and L. Schwartz. 
New York City—Troy—George S. Clark Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $1,500; George S. Clark; Wil- 
liam Lesser and James W. Bradshaw. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Columbia Casket Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; F. S. Pinner and others. 

Tarboro—Lumber Manufac turing & Heading Co., auth- 
orized capital $100,000; H. B. Keehlin, A. P. Peoples and 
L. W. Williams. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Southern Sash & Door Co., 
ized capital $50,000; M. W. Kastriner, Ben Feniger, 
Coleman, L. Loebel and V. E. Woodman, 

OREGON. Bandon—Moore Mill & Lumber 
orized capital £50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg—Harrisburg Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $30,008; Elmer E. Clark, treasurer. 

Philadelphia—W. N. Lawton Lumber Co., with offices 
1632 Real Estate Trust Building; authorized capital $25,- 


(timber mer- 
dyewoods etc., 
Evan L 


author- 
Mary 





Co., auth- 


009; William N. Lawton, president; P. M. Satterthwaite, 
treasurer and Howard Pfeiffer, secretary. 
RHODE ISLAND. Newport—D. J. Sullivan Co. (to 


Dennis J. 


deal in wood ete.), authorized capital $20,000; 
Sullivan. 


Sullivan, Dennis J. F. Sullivan and William E. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Bishopville—Bishopville Lumbet 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; IL. J. Dixon and 8. 
Parker. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Southeastern Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $10,000; Oscar H. 
Sample, John M. Carsey, George T- Desloge and others. 


Nashville—T. H. Duniap Lumber Co., autmorised capi- 


tal $25,000; T. H. Dunlap, M. M. Ransom, E. N. Ralston 
and others. 

TEXAS. a or gang ‘Ksonville Planing Mill Co. 
authorized capital $5,000; M. C. Parish, J. M. Pressler and 
S. A. Cobb. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Red Cedar Co., authorized 


capital $10,000. oe 

Lemola (P. O. Eagle Gorge)—Columbia Valley Cooper- 
ative Shingle Co. has incorporated. 

Olympia—Grays Harbor Shipbuilding Co. has incor- 
porated with A. Schubach, Bruce E. Shorts and HE. 
Sanborn, incorporators. 

Tacoma—Goodro Logging Co., 
000; J. H. Goodro and associates. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Buckhannon—Buckhannon Pox & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; J. S. Trust 

D. Childers, J. B. Scott, D. LL. Arbola and T. ™M. 
DeBarr. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Wendt Billiard Manuta m— 
ing Co., authorized capital $20,000; C. A. Wendt, Free 
Wendt, sr. and Fred Wendt, jr. 

Oshkosh—W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., authorized -api- 


authorized capital $10,- 


tal $66,000; J. C. Thompson, W. J. Campbell and D. T* owle. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, Prince Rupert—J. R. Morgan 


(Ltd.), authorized capital $10,00 

Saginaw Canning ‘Go. (Ltd.), 

business as timber merchants, sawmill, 

and shingle mill proprietors), authorized “capital 5 
Vancouver—Pitt River Farm & Construction Co., 

orized capital $200,000. anil 
Vancouver—Union Cedar Mills (Ltd.), authorized ca?! 

tal $10,000. 


(to co :duct 
planing | 


wuth- 
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NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. | Birmingham—The Marble Valley Timber 
Co. (inc.) has begun business. The organizers are W. C. 
Martin. C. G. Duffie and Marvin Randall. 

Dot! 
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n—The Chipley Lumber Co. has started business 
nere; (3. W. Pilcher is president and L. C. Pilcher is sec- CHARLES D. ROURKE.—In the death of Charles D. 
y retary and treasurer. Rourke, Friday, April 28, Urbana (Ill.) lost one of its 
7 Everzreen—R.,J. McCreary recently entered the whole- foremost citizens, a prominent business man and a leader 
, sale lumber business. in commercial and civic activities. For months Mr. 
“s “IDAHO. Blackfoot-Camas—The East Side Lumber Co. gd ee = a. ~_ Bagh wie Frage 
; entere siness, having i , aint t 
he tas entered the retail business ing headquarters at 25 courage that were his in health. The attributes that 4 
6 PB INDIANA. ulton-The Fulton Grain & Lumber Co. for'iim the friendship of all with whom he became’ asso- sa ataeiaad mieandoaanaaninatel 
: recen ye 3 ca . . 1 y ; 7 ; sjel: = € 1 © € 
or Pi “Gary ‘the Calumet Supply Co. recently began handling {lated gave him fortitude iy sickness and death, and he _— 
puilding | material 3 a « ie hao bien tue? months ago he became afflicted with an infection of the yp s 
ter San Pierre—John Doleza 0. have entered the lum- tongue, which developed to be cancer and he placed him- L b L h d 
to ber business. .. self under the care of a Chicago specialist, hoping the um er, at an 
‘AC 1iowA. Ames—T. H. Dalby recently entered the retail progress of the disease might be checked. His condition = 
is lumber business. grew worse, although at times his wife and friends enter- Shin les 
Arnold—J. P. Oleson recently entered the lumber and tained hopes of his recovery. ‘ g 
grain business. : Mr. Rourke was born at Petersburg, Ill., June 14, 1862. 
Des apg Stokely Lumber Co, recently began After graduating from the Petersburg High School he en- also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
retail business. > . ° nese 
ag City—The Farmers’ Coéperative Lumber Co. is REID complete planing mill facilities. 
opening a yard, 
HIGAN. Detroit—The Standard Box Co. has tvegun . 
co. FB otlinansiactare of boxes, © anlar Bos Co. has bee Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
<0, Fenton—S. R. O’Brien has entere e retail lumber 
W. Mh scoot ; Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
MINNESOTA. Baudette — Graceton — Williams — The 
* 1 & Cross-Dodds Lumber Co. recently began the retail busi- 
W. ness here, having headquarters at Baudette. 
MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—The Pine Stump By-Products 
hor- Co, has been organized with Charles Green, president; re O ba) O e 
/N, B. A. Schneider, vice president and manager; A, a 
tatcliff, treasurer and superintendent and E. E. Ferrill, 
tur- secretary. ad ° . 
hor- MONTANA, Rosebud—The Midland Lumber & Coal 
son, Co. recently began the retail business, having head- Piling,CrossTies and Timbers 
quarters at Miles City. * 
tome NEW MEMIO®. oon ag alae hou cca seg Moun- Sawn q' 
lub- tain Lumber Co. recently began e sawmilling business. wn ross 1es 
‘an OHIO. os a a ‘. es nae has been and He 
per established by J. M. Johnston and F, P. Sarles. AK. PINE AND PR 
ies PENNSYLVANIA. | Philadelphia—The Interstate Lum- RED OAK, WHITEOAK, CYPRESS 
“Ars ber’ ©o.,. 7 uippinco Suilding, recently entered the eg e 
ee commission business. ] round and Hewn 
 W. TENNESSEE. Kenton—T. M. King has entered the l In untreated 
lumber business. 
Co., WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Fremium Products Co. Railroad and Car Material 
Bit (Inc.) has entered the wholesale lumber business. Domestic and Export. 
thor- WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Antigo Potash Co. has been e 
. organized by Milwaukee interests. The promoters are 
nd C. Fischer, — Fischer and T. M. Yancy, who are es- Robinson Lumber Co. 
tablishing a plant. LE LA 
le Co, La Crosse—The La Crosse Box Co. recently began = , = NEW OR ANS, — 
manufacturing boxes, ete. THE LATE CHARLES D. ROURKE 
au- F 
ae tered St. Louis University, where he was graduated in 
: 1882. He then entered the lumber business in Petersburg Long Leaf 
apital NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT in partnership with his father and remained with the ( 
Ss. L firm three years, after which he took rs position as — 
ey. 3 +0.; ning wil 
came ALABAMA. Burnsville—The George A. Blessed Lum- au cae I ge He cae te Urbana ‘ EI | OW PINE 
, ye Davik Geinen’ aeame Water "Bua Butler and eleven years ago, as a member’ of — _—— qo 
se ears ’ ’ yz, a sine i a a leader ‘ : P 
a Sa hones te a sawmill and develop timberland in Urbana vaffaing. He “served ‘two terms “(918-14) as presser Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 
f ay s y ac : . president of the Urbana Commercial Club, which organ- 
yan L ARKANSAS. Arkansas Citv—B. J. Terry and J. C. ization was at the acme of its strength during his admin- PI TCH PINE PILING 
aa si Henry will build a slack cooperage plant. . : istration. He was a member of the board of park com- (Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish. 
las 1 erenttc- “The Three States a on is comaneting ——- os as — 7 = — part in = — - : 
; plans for the erection of a mill to replace mi urned. provement o rystal Lake Park. e was a member o 
‘o. has The estimated annual capacity of the new mill will be the Elks, being a past exalted ruler in Urbana Lodge, Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
al j 20,000,000 feet. and of the Knights of Columbus. He was prominent in NEW ORLEANS, LA. Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Sep Pine Bluff—J. A, Schultz, of Memphis, Tenn., will es- association work of lumber organizations and a leading Branch Office 606-7 L.&L &G.Bldg MANDEVILLE. LA. J 
fe , tablish a hardwood mill. —* > se iene ines ; otis Satine 4 ” : nce in tsa 
Meat FLORIDA. 7iTle— Ini ¢ i ; r. Rourke was united in marriage with Miss Nancy E. 
yer Co BE PERRI A.. Greenville The, Unton Manufacturing Co; Robbins, at Petersburg, June 1, 1896. “Besides his widow, 
<; replace mill destroyed by fire. he + by oy | ——- % J. Pg a eed = 
Lake Wales—The Lake Wales Manufacturing Co. (C. L, Mrs, John Carver, of Petersburg; Mrs. J. T. Bombaugh, 
ket Co., Morrison and J, O. Densford) will erect a mill-construc- of Chicago, and Mrs. Stephen Childs, of Farmingdale, Il. OW ELL [ sUMBER Co. 
rs. a = gee 75 by 150 feet, and install crate manufac- W. D. HAMILTON.—For _ AManty. years a well-known 
€ - urin g » j 7. + 7 . . oe J es .- 
pee posi al machinery; daily capacity to be 2 to 4 cars of character on the Great Lakes, Capt. W. >. Hamilton, of LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
INDIANA. Glen Park—The Glen Park Lumber Co. will Operating twenty steamers and tows on the lakes, and \ 7 I I 
author- — pod large sheds to its facilities for handling lumber. secretary and treasurer of the Lumber Carriers’ Asso- E O PINE 
.r, Mary feet Shed will be 280 by 20 feet and the other 46 by 26  Giation of the Great Lakes, died May 1, while on a train 
: which was entering Buffalo, N. Y. Death was due to 
autie LOUISIANA, Oakdale—The Sabine River Lumber & heart failure. He was grand secretary of the Interna- 
5 aul Logging Co., of San Antonio, Tex., of which Albert tional Shipmasters’ Association. The Hamilton Transpor- 
Deutsch jis president, is planning the erection of a mill tation Co. was formed last year, with a capital of $60,000, 
Lumber to manufacture 281,000,000 feet of yellow pine and hard- which acquired the entire fleet of the Edward Hines e Sales Office 
reasurer. Wood stumpage recently acquired. Lumber Co. and Captain Hamilton was elected its presi- = ; 
- ule-nodge Lumper Uo. +» HODGE, LA 
h offices MISSISSIPPI, Amory—The Gilmore-Puckett Co. will dent. He was born at Ogdensburg, N. Y., February 8, : 4 ei 
ital $29,- build a planing mill and a sawmill. 1862. As a boy he entered the service of the Lake Michi- — Manufacturers of — 
rthwaite, (§ Rickey—The Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., with head- gan & Lake Superior Transportation Co., with which he South ° 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn., is planning the addition of Was connected for several years. He is survived by his outhern ‘ ell Pp 
Co, (to M2 Tesaw and planing mill to its big hardwood plant here. Widow, five daughters and a son. Funeral services were Soft Short Leaf OW Ine 
Yennis J. ot CAROLINA, Wilmington—The Chadbourn cok. Welles atlicun "Sis ae vasa eae Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
Sullivan. $50,000, Co. will rebuild plant reported burned at a loss of mCi ; ; as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
Lumber So = " : JOHN WATERS.—Much regret has been occasioned in 
a 8. B Nix UTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Wistar, Underhill & the lumber trade by the death of Col. John Waters, one 
ia} hervin will erect a dry kiln, to take the place of the one’ of the most prominent builders in Baltimore, Md., and a 
3 estroyed by fire. large consumer of lumber. Colonel Waters, who got his John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres, W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 
mber g ' TENNESSEE. Kingsport—The R. C. Duff Lumber Co. per ad —, se gage gree ~— a eoaeggen | = ‘~ — : 
Oscar H. jas bought a $40,00 y ae imber and will Of Governor Smith, had erected many o e larges 
1d others. install 2 band a a buildings in Baltimore and Maryland and was for many BAYOU BLUE LUMBER co. 
med eee WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Joel Beckwith plans ¥C@TS very active. He was born 75 years ago at Carlisle, ‘a aan , 
r, Rals to erect a stave plant and develop timber acreage in Pa., and went to Baltimore when a boy. Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
Mill Co. eumroe County, : AUGUSTUS M. STEARNS.—A well-known timberman HUTCHINSON, LA. 
essler and Cc ASU TIES a Pec veing a a hae —_ = gales meee Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
Per AL April 26, aged 57. He is survived by his widow and two 
puthorizec step children. The remains were shipped to Coldwater, 
y Codper- A ALABAMA, | Mobile—The plant of the Holt Lumber Mich., for interment. 
°. a tew miles above Mobile, was visite y fire las Sy 
. incore Beek, which caused damage to the extent of $10,000. MRS. TONNIES T. BARTELME.—The funeral of Mrs. 
as | we ARKANSAS. Thornton — Anthony Bros.’ sawmill Tonnies T. Bartelme, who died in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and H. about four miles northwest of this city burned April 99° April 27, was held last Monday, with the four young men 
o,- causin; penn gh e y; » who, a year ago, acted as ushers at her wedding, serving 
pital $10 enon otal loss, as pallbearers. The services were held at the home.of 
AS EORGIA. Statesboro—The sawmill owned by D. P. Mrs. Bartelme’s mother, Mrs. William Donaldson, 72 ‘ ‘1 @ 
on Box &, ir erie about Seven miles_ from here, burned to the Groveland Terrace. The wedding, a year ago, was. a 4 , a 
 frusiet, Ppoun April 23. The lumber stock was saved. The leading society event. The bereaved husband is vice- 2 Sy S44 
ind T. M. SS on the mill is in the neighborhood of $1,000. president of the Bartelme Company, wholesaler of hard- 
NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The plant of the Wood lumber in Minneapolis. His brother, F. M. Bar- 
otis Chadburn Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire April 23, telme, was called back from California by the sad event 
ah Fred oeether with 300,000 feet of lumber. The loss is esti- nd Mr. and Mrs. F, E, Bartelme, of Chicago, the hus- 
endt, oy 1 DON eo ee nich is partly re  Teveene band’s parents, also attended the funeral. 
rice oe. Agee will be rebut at once. Saat’ torment Miss. Cosmet ok Te ee The Cli Tally Book 
BG, ig oN gg oer oenggn Badger —_ Fs ee’ Portland, Ore., April 23, at the age of 80. She is sur- e imax a y 
Pstimated at. y 0 venue, suffered a fire loss April 25,  vived by her husband, four sons and one daughter. The 
R. Morgan ! 


sons are John H., Charles E., and H. K. Haak, of Port- 
land, well known in lumber and timber circles, and 
Luther K. Haak, of Eagle Point, Ore. 


MRS. EMMA HART PUTNAM.—Wife of J. W. Putnam, <p 5. $4.00: ies, $7.50. 
president of the Vandeventer Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., eae oe Pe SD re re SoC Pp 
Mrs. Emma Hart Putnam, 74 years old, died April 30 of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
paralysis at her home in St. Louis. She had been an in- 


valid for the last year. Mrs. Putnam is survived by her - 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. -Price, postpaid, one 


" BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


in. .24, COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Fire destroyed the 
oo a: i shingle contents of J. Hanbury & Co.’s mill;- 
Aldi’ which is covered by insurance. 

& tine Elmira—The sash and door factory owned 


t & Letson was visited by fire recently and 
‘Maged to the extent of $10,000. id . 
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G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Guy |. BUELL, PREsT. 
G. L. Hume, ViCE-PREsST. 








-Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


EUREUETAAA AAAI 








Kiln 


Dried N. i Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 


pose sesesesssssssesesssssssssssssstsssssscsstisl 


__ Wehavea large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—S in fine shipping condition. Write for 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
U Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


— 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE |; Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 
Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
































W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 














“The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


™ Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 















\_ Ellington & Guy, Inc., "seni = 








husband, two sons, W. H. Putnam, secretary and treas- 
urer of the W. H. Putnam Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and 
E. J. Putnam, who resides at Atlanta, Ga., and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Florence Putnam. Funeral services were held 
at the residence, 5627 Cabanne Avenue, after which the 
remains were sent to Cleveland, Ohio, for interment. 


A. D. DAVIDSON.—President of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., which has one of the biggest mills in the 
Province of New Westminster, British Columbia, Col. 
A. D. Davidson, died in Rochester, Minn., April 23. He 
was also president of the Columbia River Lumber Co., 
at Golden, British Columbia. 


JAMES W. HUGHES.—Formerly a prominent sawmill 
man of Frankfort, Ky., James W. Hughes, died recently. 
He was associated with his brother in the firm of W. J. 
Hughes & Co., at Frankfort, later succeeded by O. C. 
Kenney & Son. The death of Mr. Hughes was due to 
the infirmities of age and followed a long illness. 


WATTS S. HUMPHREY.—A prominent lawyer, veteran 
of the civil war and Michigan pioneer, Watts S. Hum- 
phrey, died at Saginaw, Mich., April 5. Mr. Humphrey 
was vice-president of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber 
Co., which has large operations at Williams, Ariz. He 
is survived by his widow, one son and two daughters. 


SEWALL H. HALL.—One of the best known sawmill 
operators of Maine, Sewall H. Hall, died April 27, at his 
home in Brewer, aged 71 years. He was a _ prominent 
member of Wildey Lodge, I. O. O. F. He leaves two 
sons, Fred L. and Chester B. Hall. He had been identi- 
fied with the lumber manufacturing industry all his life. 


THOMAS KIRKPATRICK PARRISH.—Secretary of the 
Richmond Cedar Works, of Richmond, Va., Thomas Kirk- 
patrick Parrish, died Monday, April 10 


HARRIS N. BENNETT.—After being actively engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business in St. Louis for forty 
years, Harris N. Bennett, 73 years old, died suddenly 
at his home in St. Louis, May 2. He formerly was with 
the old Knapp-Stout Lumber Co., and more recently 
St. Louis representative of the Stout Lumber Co., of 
Thornton, Ark. He is survived by his widow and three 
children. 





MRS. WAHLENMEIER.—The tragic death of W. F. 
Wahlenmeier’s mother at Kansas City, who was run over 
by a street car, was reported at Seattle, Wash., last 
Saturday, where W. F. Wahlenmeier is connected with 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation. Mrs. Wahlen- 
meier wae a resident of Kansas City, where interment 
was made. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., May 1.—After being in continuous 
litigation for many months the affairs of the J. S. Betts 
Lumber Company, of Greenville, Fla., are now in a fair 
way of becoming definitely and amicably wound up. It is 
understood that the Interstate Lumber Company, of Quit- 
man, Ga., and the Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company, of 
Boyd, Fla., have decided to take over the two parcels of 
the Betts timber, aggregating 100,000,000 feet; the At- 
lanta Trust Company to take over the original first-mort- 
gage bonds, totaling $750,000, and issue a new mortgage 
which will take the place of the original: first mortgage. 
The J. S. Betts Lumber Company will pay its deferred in- 
terest and liquidate. 














CHEHALIS, WASH., May 1.—The petition of some of the 
creditors of the Chester Snow Log & Lumber Company, at 
Littell, four miles from here, to force a sale of the property 
and end the receivership has been denied by Judge Rice in 
the superior court here. C. A, Doty, the receiver, made 
a showing that under his management the business was 
doing very well and the court therefore denied the effort 
to force a sale. 

New RICHMOND, OHIO, May 2.—The Fridman Lumber 
Company, one of the oldest concerns in New Richmond, is 
in the hands of a receiver. <A. J. Shaw, a retired hard- 
wood merchant, has been appointed receiver. C. D. Frid- 
man, president of the company, stated that the reason the 
lirm’s affairs were going into the hands of a court was 
partly on account of the recent failure of the First National 
Bank of New Richmond, with which the company had done 
business. 4 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., May 1.—The factory of the Chautauqua 
Chair Co. has been closed by the stockholders and steps have 
been taken for the appointment of a receiver. Unsatisfied 
judgments are outstanding for quite an amount. The liabili- 
ties are stated to be $30,000, while assets are unknown. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., May 1.—American Manufacturing Co. ; 
petition in bankruptcy. The petition.states that liabilities 
are $663,874 and assets $577,921. W. C. Roenitz was ap- 
pointed receiver and probably will be named trustee. The 
plant is being operated as a going concern and the volume of 
orders on its books doubtless will induce the creditors to con- 
tinue to operate indefinitely. The first meeting of creditors 
will be held at Sheboygan, May 12. 

Lincotnron, N. C., May_1.—J. A. Abernethy has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Lincoln Furniture Manufacturing 
Company. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Dennis & Lisle, of Winchester, Ky., hardwood lumber 
dealers, have closed a contract for S00 acres of virgin hard- 
wood timber in Owsley County, Kentutky. They will fill 
big contracts for staves for beer barrels. 

The Peter McCain Lumber Co., of Bristol, Tenn., has 
bought 2 tract of timber for $50,000, at Butler, Tenn., and 
will ship logs to Bristol. 


Cole & Crane, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have bought 12,000 
acres of timberland in Boone County, West Virginia, from 
the Pond Forg Coal & Land Co., for a consideration. of 
$400,000. The boundary is situated on Pond and West 
Forks and is said to contain the finest stand of virgin tim- 
ber existing in West Virginia. 

J. T. Gregory and associates, of Tacoma, Wash., have sold 
between 4,000 and 5,000 acres of timberland, estimated to 
contain over 150,000,000 feet of available timber, located in 
the vicinity of South Prairie, near Tacoma, to Nettleton & 
Bruce, of Seattle. A spur of the Northern Pacific line runs 
to the timber and Nettleton & Bruce will log and market the 
timber. 

The Sage Land & Improvement Co., of Albany, N. Y., has 
sold about 50,000 acres of timberland, located in Choctaw 
County, Alabama, and Clark and Lauderdale counties, Mis 
sissippi, to the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 
Md. The timber is estimated to cut 500,000,000 feet of the 
very highest grade virgin longleaf yellow pine and the sale 
was transacted by H. H. Wefel, jr., & Co., of Mobile, Ala. 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 ‘ 


The lumber business with the local yards in Chicago 
this week was better than it was last week and ¢op. 
siderably better than two weeks ago. However, it 
has not reached the volume that the local yard people 
expected, but they say the only reason for this condi. 
tion is the absence of fair weather. Building permits 
show much better than for the corresponding period 
last year and building operations will be more 
extensive as soon as contractors can go ahead. Of 
course, a large amount of building is now under way 
in Chicago, but weather still keeps back a big volume, 
While the suburbs about Chicago are building more 
houses than anything else, the two-flat building js 
the predominating structure in the city. Some flats 
are being erected for speculative purposes despite the 
fact that real estate people say more buildings are 
now ready for buyers than for a long time. 

Sash and door people are busy and factory trade is 
taking a considerable volume of lumber. Although 
Chicago, like several other places, is suffering from 
strike conflicts just now, perhaps more men are em- 
ployed at good wages in Chicago at present than there 
have been for months. On May 1 the wages of many 
workers were increased, and Chicago did its part in 
the payment of a higher scale of wages. Full em- 
ployment of labor at better prices is bound to be help: 
ful te the local lumber trade. 

With the wholesalers business is a bit quieter than 
the trade would like to see, but on the whole the vol- 
ume is much better than at this time last year. The 
demand for car material has suffered more than any- 
thing else, but this is not the fault of lumber, being 
due to steel. There is a large movement of hard- 
woods to the factories. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 29 totaled 63,524,000 feet, against 39,753,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts from 
January 1 to April 29, 1916, amounted to 934,698,000 
feet, an increase of 290,141,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended April 29 were 30,166,000 feet, an increase of 10; 
481,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 
1915. Total shipments from January 1 to April 29, 
1916, were 433,542,000 feet, 91,782,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period of 
1915. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
12,283,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1915, while total receipts from January 1 to April 29, 
1916, were 41,033,000 more than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 6,450,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to April 29, 
1916, were 14,323,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary, Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 29 











Lumber Shingles 

SED. aun p a Glass Ox Wie si-+ be Ge Rls 63,524,000 24,042,000 
ROP atk wie mice acs Kieren a oe oes te 39,753,000 11,759,000 
PROPABRE = 1.5.1 ies eke Ras 23,771,000 12,283,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 29 
: Lumber Shingles 
DOUG) <i Soc ee Ache aa 934,698,000 198,715,000 
BORG. oo eek sico sacs eeane 644,557,000 157,682,000 
MMCHeABE: 4. <6. oes eich coe 290,141,000 41,033,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 29 

Lumber Shingles 

UU) CRRSSSAU ROE. Roar een eis ere ea 30,166,000 13,576,000 
MNS Uses ork ie vo ve caiw ie ese ess wie copiers ie 19,685,000 7,126,000 
PeGEOESE | 28s ost bake ne asa 10,481,000 6,450,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 29 

Lumber Shingles 

BONIS na mee nmi eisisicre eee erage hereon 433,542,000 130,338,000 
he eee eee LL C08 116,015,000 
Tncanine es ee eee 81,782,000 14,323,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER a 
For the week ended April 29, 1916........... 1,150,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended May 3 were: ~ 





CLASS No. Vale 
Wane ANNO orks oe otc nolan ob Sein ee siwle a3 onan 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 94 256.9) 

5,000 and under 10,000.,......... 47 315,8 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 46 106 

25,000 and under 50,000........... keg 62, 4 

50,000 and under 100,000........... 6 358.0 
¢. B. Smith, 9-story apartment building 1 2a, 
Albert Fuchs, 3-story theater building. . 1 139, 
David H., Andrew O. and William Jack- as 00 

son, 3-story apartment building...... 1 159, 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., 3-story apart- 30,000 

nent PONENT... ..6' sae aa Sebo 1 13 “000 
Ford Motor Co., 2-story addition....... 1 100,00 

USAR ieee ates Guna «teases ant 223 $ 2,930.18 
Average valuation for week........... ses me gt 7'80 
Totals previous .week............+..¢- 217 =) 0'064 
Average valuation previous week....... sae 1. 896'650 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 152 598° 980 
Totals January 1 to May 3, 1916...... 3,196 40275162 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,518 52394100 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,647 25,0801 95 
Yotals corresponding period 1915....... 2,770 re? . 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 2,376 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,371 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 3,112 oe 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 3,469 oo: ( 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 3,077 1 UT 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2,897 a0, 230y 


Following is given a comparative statement ot built 
ing permits for April, 1916, and 1915: 


No. Feet 
ee (| eRe rer ge << SOS 32,804 $1 
BOER, OARS | 5.5 w sie Sys oa 754 22,710 
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NORTHERN PINE 





Chicago.—Activity with northern pine concerns the 
higher grades mostly, all the high grade stuff being easy 
to move. However, there is still a good demand for 
low grade lumber from the box factories, as_ these, 
everywhere, are busy now. Country yards, while in the 
market with some inquiries, ought to be placing more 
orders now than they do. The backward season is per- 
haps responsible for this condition. Demand from fac- 
tories and foundries for shop grades is good. Prices on 
all items are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In spite of unfavorable weather 
that has curtailed the demand from retail yards, mills in 
this territory enjoy much better trade than last year, 
coming mainly from the large consuming industries. Dry 
stocks are being well reduced. Upper grades and common 
boards lead in the demand, with timbers also selling fairly 
well. The city building demand is first class. 


New York.—Demand is good and the inquiry is broad- 
ening. Yard stocks are badly broken especially for 
lower grades and there is also an improved demand 
for box lumber. Yards-are just beginning to put out 
some stocks and demand and price showed a perceptible 
improvement the last two weeks. 


Buffalo, N.¥Y.—The market is on a fairly active basis, 
though the sales are not as heavy as in some other 
woods. Those who have low grade stocks to offer have 
no difficulty in moving them at a good price, as there 
is a steady and large demand for box and crating 
stock. In building lumber, trade is not heavy, as it 
has been held back by the cold weather, which has in- 
terfered with construction work. "Wholesale yards have 
light stocks, but expect receipts within the next week 
or two by lake. 


North Tonawanda, N.° Y.—Since the prolonged period 
of rain ceased several days ago an improvement has 
Shipments 
are being moved a little more freely and the better dis- 
patch is considered a contributing factor in the strength- 
ening market. Prices hold firm and a big volume of 
business is insured with the arrival of lake receipts, 
providing a greater range in supplies, a shortage of 
certain grades now being unusually pronounced. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce market continues very firm 
and demand shows consistent gains. The base quotation 
on frames by rail to Boston is a firm $28. For 9-inch 
frames $29 is insisted upon, for 10-inch $30 and for 11-inch 
and 12-inch the price this week is $31. The request for 
random is active and prices are likely to advance within 
the next few days. The present range in quotations on 
the various widths is narrowing toward the higher levels. 
The full range at this writing is: 2x3, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, 
$22.50 to $23; 2x5 and 2x6, $21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25 to $26; 
2x10, $26.50 to $27; 2x12, $27.50 to $28. Spruce boards are 
getting more attention as the days grow warmer, and 
sales now are bulking up to a very good volume. For 
really dry covering boards, planed one side, 5 inches and 
up wide, 8 feet and up long, $22 is demanded. There are 
some fairly decent boards offered for a little less. Matched 
boards are not very abundant, and the quotation on dry 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, is steady at $25 to $27, 
according to variations in quality. 











New York.—Demand continues steady and prices are 
right at the top. Several large cuts that usually come 
into this market during the year have practically been 
contracted for ‘export delivery. Boards bring highest 
prices in the history of the spruce business and while 
yards have held off as long as possible they recognize 
the improbability of any material setback in prices and 
are placing considerable business on the higher quota- 
tions. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—White cedar business continues in healthy 
volume and current prices are considered good. While 
there has been no change in quotations for white cedar 
shingles the demand is healthy. The pole business, 
which has been dragging, is expected to show more 
activity as soon as the weather becomes more favorable 
for ground work. White cedar posts move freely and 
lath are scarce, with prices strong. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yard buyers have been com- 
ing into the market extensively in the last few days to 
replace orders given months ago, which brokers have 
failed to fill on account of the advance in prices. There 
is no question about the new prices now, as buyers are 
prepared to pay the market quotations, and it has been 
hard to make deliveries on account of deep water in the 
woods and car shortage. The output is short because of 
the deep snows, which also increased the cost of logging, 
so higher prices are logical. Pole business is developing 
well in spite of the high prices of metal materials for 
telephone and telegraph construction. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—While the hardwoods are not moving with 
the rush that they did a few weeks ago, the volume is 
very g00d compared with what it was at this time last 
year, With northern stuff dry stocks are scarce and 
Prices are firm. While green stocks sell at a higher 
Price than they did last year the movement is slow so 
far, The better grades of all northern hardwoods and 
ary Stocks are easy to move. Demend is especially 
800d in 5/4’s and thicker and No. 2 common and better 
i all the woods. ; While gum is the only hardwood 
ol has suffered in price recently, the price for this 
— iS SO much better right now than it was a year 
— that the trade has not much complaint to make. 

irniture factories are still taking a large amount of 
pun. Maple and ash both enjoy a good volume of 
nr and birch is fairly active. Dry stocks in both 

rthern and southern hardwoods are scarce. 


Minneapolis, 
Wood list hold 
cially in floorin 
acvances, 





Minn.—Prices of everything in the hard- 
up well, and strength is apparent espe- 
&, which holds firm to recently announced 
Large buyers generally have placed their 


spring wants and are not much in the market, but are 
rapidly cutting up the stock they have on hand, and new 
stocks will be called on early to fill the gaps. Whole- 
salers have been busy lining up mill stocks, and find a 
tendency everywhere to want prices at the top of the 
market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Gum is the most active of the hard- 
woods at present. The last few weeks have brought a 
little lull in the call for oak, both factory stock and floor- 
ing, but demand for gum, both box material and finish, is 
well maintained and the prices are firm. Oak prices show 
no effects of the lighter call, as the mills have small stocks 
and are not inclined to accept lower figures in order to 
move them. Buyers take no stock that they do not need. 
Factories use considerable lumber, but find it unnecessary 
to do much replenishing yet. Call for timbers is good. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Oak is’ still much in demand and the 
supply of stocks at the mills is a little better, so buyers 
find it easier to place orders, although prices still are stiff. 
The supply of dry gum continues low and hard to find. 
Cooperage stock is much in request. Factories are buying 
a reasonable amount of material. The railroads also are 
good buyers. 





New Orleans, La.—Hardwoods are said to be meeting 
a slightly improved interior demand, with the gums and 
oaks leading. Exports are rigidly restricted, New Or- 
leans clearances for last week showing only three or 
four small parcel shipments to Europe. Call for the 
box grades is variously rated fair to brisk and there is 
said to be livelier inquiry for upper grade oak. Prices 
seem to be little changed, but tending toward greater 
steadiness, 





New York.—Dry stocks are scarce and the demand 
all through the hardwood list is very satisfactory. There 
has been very little change in prices. The manufac- 
turing trade is more or less spotty, but caused largely 
by uncertainty of the embargo outlook. Yards are busy 
with purchases from smaller customers and wholesalers 
in turn report a good run of business from the yards. ° 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is steady and covers a larger 

number of different woods than a couple of months 
or so ago. Building demand is now on a more satis- 
factory scale, while a good deal is being done in supply- 
ing hardwoods to industrial concerns. The sale of maple 
is on as good a basis as for some weeks, and there is a 
shortage of dry thick stock. Birch holds its own and 
there is a steady sale for plain and quartered oak. 
Prices in all stocks hold firm. 
Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues 
steady but demand shows a slight lull in some items. 
There has been, however, no change in quotations as the 
majority of the trade believes the present lull is only 
temporary. In high grade oak, in practically all grades 
of gum and in low grade cottonwood offerings are light 
and the market presents an unusually well sold-up con- 
dition. Ash, too, is in good call and hickory and elm are 
both moving well. Call is rather limited, however, for 
lower grade oak while high grade cottonwood continues 
slow as to movement and rather heavy as to price. 
Cypress demand is said to be reasonably good and the 
market steady. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business conditions are favorable, and 
while the car shortage, as well as the congestion in a 
number of important consuming territories, is affecting 
shipments, the volume of lumber being loaded out is 
well ahead of normal. Perhaps the demand is not as 
active now as it was a short while ago, but this is ex- 
plained both by the fact that prices have become stead- 
ier, and by the disposition of some consumers, like the 
furniture manufacturers, to hold up awaiting trade de- 
velopments in their own lines. The furniture shows are 
two months off, but they are already affecting business, 
as many of the manufacturers are more interested in 
getting out samples for the July exhibitions than any- 
thing else at this time. Most consumers are busy, how- 
ever, and with consumption going ahead as it is lum- 
bermen feel that the situation is all that could be de- 
sired. Prices have not advanced much lately, but they 
hold firm, and there is no indication of a decline. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwood lumber is quite 
satisfactory. Prices look very firm. There have been 
several advances in the quotations on some varieties and 
grades of hardwood, the increases coming rather unexpect- 
edly in numerous instances. One of the worst difficulties 
just now is in getting shipments forward promptly. It 
sometimes happens that a hardwood buyer is willing to 
pay a little more if he can be thus assured of getting the 
lumber forward without delay. The request for the vari- 
ous woods is fairly well distributed, with maple, birch 
and plain oak, perhaps, getting a little the best of the 
attention of buyers. The call for ash looks quite brisk, 
but the scarce offerings of ash result in considerable dupli- 
cation of inquiries by the consumers who want this lumber. 
Brown ash is very scarce, and $65 can be obtained for 
inch ones and twos. White ash of the same grade and 
thickness brings $56 to $60. Other hardwoods, inch, ones 
and twos, are quoted this week as follows: basswood, $44 
to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 to $49; maple, $43 
to $45; plain oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $90 to $91; red 
birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood situation remains much 
as it has been. Disagreeable weather interfered with 
some of the activities that call for the use of lumber, but 
various impediments which had tended to check distribu- 
tion were either in part or entirely eliminated. Quotations 
were maintained at about the former level. Exports are 
about where they were, with the shippers unable to get 
rates or promises when their shipments will be taken by 
the steamship companies. Foreign shipments are accord- 
ingly reduced. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood market has been a 
little disturbed by the unsettled international relations, 
but not enough to create a serious situation. Movement 
is in good volume, although some interests claim to be 
disappointed that it is not so heavy as they thought a 
month ago it would be in May. The car shortage causes 
some trouble with shipment to or from embargoed terri- 
tory, but movements from the South are freer and through- 
out the Ohio Valley are quite satisfactory. Oak, maple, 
birch and other lumber for flooring is in abnormally strong 
demand because of the unusual amount of dwelling house 
construction in progress and the large number of propo- 
sitions on the architects’ boards for bids. Carriage and 
furniture woods and veneering stocks are bought more 
freely, and prices for these are very strong. 





should not overlook 


Eastern Buyers 


who would get full value from both sides of their dollars 


Goldsboro North Carolina Pine 





to come. 





Our present holdings of virgin timber and conservative policy 
of seeking trade only from territory we know+we can serve profit- 
ably, insures our customers a continued source of supply for years 


The Home of Goldsboro N.C, Pine. 








TELL US YOUR NEEDS. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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Ww. W. 
CARRE 
co., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 
Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods 


MILLS: New Orleans, La., 


Lacombe, La. 








The Transfer é a, 
Lumber&ShingleCo. WaMu) 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. ff | 6 1D CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 5 eateries 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


—— 
WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 


HARDWOODS 
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s 1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 











You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 





Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let ushear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mazgmince 










ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - . CHICAG O 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
ris mis 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handiles.”’ 








Contains the best work of ‘“The Lum- 


THE vv OOD berman Poet”, including ““Today’’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. Nolumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, $l. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Columbus, Ohio.—Demand has been fairly active, al- 
though not so large as during the early part of April. 
Dealers’ stocks are now fairly large and since the weather 
has not been favorable for the movement from retailers 
to consumers orders booked with wholesalers are not 
as liberal as formerly. With more pleasant weather a 
better demand is expected, which will be reflected on 
the wholesale trade in the near future. Prices are firm 
at former levels. Considerable buying is being done by 
factories, especially concerns making vehicles, furniture 
and boxes. Quartered oak is one of the strongest points 
and quotations at the Ohie River are: Firsts and sec- 
onds, $82; No. 1 common, $53. Plain oak is also in good 
demand at unchanged prices. Chestnut rules strong and 
the same is true of basswood. Ash is quiet, and other 
hardwoods are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation shows decided 
improvement and prices are strengthening. Prospects 
for local demand this season are excellent. 


Alexandria, La.—Prices on all kinds of hardwoods are 
holding steady, with gum leading in demand. Box boards 
are in better request, and there are plenty of inquiries for 
all items. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for first and second oak is 
fully up to the supply; No. 1 common moves well and 
No. 2 common has begun to show some activity. Crat- 
ing oak is in good demand. Quartered oak is fair. 
Prices remain firm. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock is enjoying a fair amount of busi- 
ness, although yard buying could be heavier. Most of 
the buying is from the manufacturing centers and the 
country yard trade, on account of unfavorable weather, 
has not become very strong as yet. Hemlock prices 
remain strong. 





Boston, Mass.—Business in hemlock is getting more 
satisfactory from week to week. As spring building 
opens up, it is expected, current demand will fully bal- 
ance the increased rate of production. The fairly good 
business of the last two months has just about ex- 
hausted the stocks of dry boards the eastern mills car- 
ried through the winter. ‘This fact gives some of the 
millmen sufficient confidence to hold their quotation on 
eastern clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, firmly at 
$23. Others will take 50 cents less, and it is reported 
that a retail buyer who wants a full carload and has 
time enough to shop around the entire market might 
find boards that are fairly satisfactory at $22. 


New York.—Stocks among yards are broken and de- 
mand is exceptionally good and prices are very firm. 
There is no difficulty in getting full list prices and as 
the suburban building conditions become more active 
the yards are scurrying around for assortments that 
are needed to keep their stocks in presentable shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock holds up as one of the strong- 
est woods in the list and the demand is good. The 
assortments in local wholesale yards have become quite 
broken, owing to the long closed season of navigation 
and when it comes to replenishing stocks it is found 
that the mills have no heavy amount of lumber on hand 
and are quite insistent on getting an advance over 
former figures. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The wholesale end of the hemlock 
market reports a strong demand that has eaten into 
stocks to such an extent that they have become consider- 
ably broken, and some lines are scarce. There is no 
change in quotations, but a higher price level would not 
surprise the trade. Heavy timbers and other lines of 
construction material move in steadily increasing volume 
as the conditions for such work have grown more favorable. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly good demand for 
hemlock stocks. Prices are firm. Dry stocks are not large. 
Retail stocks also are rather light and as a result there is 
a demand for immediate shipment. Car shortage has 
delayed deliveries to a certain degree. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues in fairly strong request, 
with an especially good demand for 2-inch stock. This 
thickness of poplar, say the wholesalers, is hard to 


obtain. Piano makers and furniture factories are quite 
active seekers at the yards. Prices remain in a strong 
position. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a steady basis in most 
all grades, though sales are not heavy. As with some 
other southern woods, stocks are not coming in promptly, 
owing to the congestion on the railroads. Prices hold 
firm and ary stocks are said not to be large. Wide 
poplar is not in very good sale, but there is a steady 
demand for the common grades and the lower grades 
have been well picked up. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been a steady gain in the 
volume of business in poplar. While there have been no 
positive advances in quotations within the past week 
or so, the tone of the market looks even stronger than 
it did and higher prices would not surprise some mem- 
bers of the wholesale trade in close touch both with the 
requirements of local consumers and the conditions in 
the producing fields. A lot of poplar is going into high 
grade packing boxes, and the amount of No. 2 and No. 3 
common wanted for the box manufacturers this spring 
and summer is expected to be larger than a year ago. 
The firsts and seconds, inch, are held firmly at $61 to 
$63. 


Baltimore, Md.—With some other woods, poplar has not 
been in especially urgent demand lately, but prices are 
on the whole well maintained, stocks bringing about the 
figures that have been marked up for some time for the 
better grades, with lower grades perhaps somewhat higher 
than before. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.— Demand for all grades of rough and 
dressed lumber has improved in the last week, and quota- 
tions on all lines are more firmly held. The panel and 
wide No. 1 market is particularly good, and all the higher 
grades are moving freely. The buying of planing mills 
and box factories is steady. There is considerable com- 
plaint in some places that shipments from mills in eastern 


territory are slow on account of the car shortage the:e 
but generally stocks are kept up without serious ini«r- 
ference. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Deman for poplar is steady in eyory 
locality and prices are firm. Considerable buying is »ye- 
ported from vehicle and automobile concerns, the lat.er 
buying wide sizes. Retail stocks are fairly large. Shi)- 
ments are delayed by the lack of cars. Prices at jhe 
Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 commun, 
$34; No. 2 common, $24, and No. 3 common, $19.50. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand continues to improve, espe- 
cially for firsts and seconds, all thicknesses. Some in- 
crease in the price of thick stock has been reported 
and further advances are expected. Stocks at mill poi;ts 
are far below normal. \ 





Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar seems to be totally neglected in 
this market and there are not even any inquiries to 
presage a better future. 


— 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Activity in fir is not so keen as it was 
which is due almost entirely to lack of orders for car 
material from the railroads and car manufacturing com- 
panies. There would be plenty of car business were it 
not for the fact that steel is in such a prohibiting 
position. What car business prevails is for repair and 
maintenance-of-way work. Reports reaching local whole- 
salers from mill points are that the mills are filled up 
with orders and prices remain in the same strong posi- 
tion. Yard inquiry is coming along as well as could be 
expected. There is no change in the spruce situation. 
Red cedar shingles are enjoying a fair amount of busi- 
ness, with no change in prices. Word from the mill 
points indicates that the strike situation threatens to 
become serious and that in case it should, red cedar 
prices would likely go up. Red cedar siding is enjoying 
a fair business. 











Tacoma, Wash.—Sawmills continue to report a good 
volume of orders on the books and a fair volume of new 
business coming in. With spring buying under way the 
market is not displaying any weakness. Prices hold firm, 
showing frequent tendencies to advance, and a little above 
the market is not infrequently to be had for quick ship- 
ment, and is asked on grades the mill quoting happens to 
be short on, Stocks generally are reported low and broken 
with shipments exceeding cut. Fir logs are steady. 7 


Seattle, Wash.—Quotations on fir are generally about 50 
cents a thousand feet, this week, over former quotations. 
Common grades show particular strength. Stock con- 
ditions indicate a general stiffening in all yard stock 
prices during the next few weeks if business comes up 
to expectations. 


Portland, Ore.—Business continues active and _ prices 
remain firm. High water in the river has somewhat 
interfered with a heavy output for the last few weeks. 
Indications are that prices will show further advances 
as a result of heavy buying. 





Kansas City, Mo.—In spite of the fact that orders for 
fir have been coming in rather slowly in this territory 
mills have notified their connections of another advance 
of 50 cents on most items. The No. 10 concession sheet 
is put into effect by this latest order. Advices from the 
mills are to the effect that the situation on the Coast is 
strong. Mills receive good business from the North and 
the timber and dimension demand is especially good. In 
this section demand is affected considerably by the soft- 
ness that has developed in the southern yellow pine mar- 
ket. However, there has been a somewhat better call 
the last few days than there was ten days ago. Mills 
show no disposition to look for business. Red cedar siding 
is in light demand and selling at the basis of a week ago, 
which was 50 cents under the prices of the middle of the 
ee Spruce is firm and the mills are not anxious for 
orders, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Handlers of fir receive a little larger 
demand for it with the opening of the Panama Canal 
and are adding to their stocks in the expectation of a 
fair trade this spring and summer. Not much is done 


in spruce, but the prices hold strong for good stock. 


Boston, Mass.—The situation regarding Pacific coast 
lumber is practically unchanged. There will be no im- 
portant developments until cargoes begin to come in by 
way of the reopened Panama Canal. Late reports from 
the West Coast state that some of the lumber manu- 
facturers there have succeeded in arranging for bottoms 
to take lumber to the New England market and there 
ought to be some Douglas fir offered here before long, 
since it is a fortnight now since the Government per- 
mitted merchantmen to cross the isthmus with freight 
from Pacific ports for the East. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Local wholesalers say that the mills report 
that they are loaded with orders for western pine and 
prices remain at the same high level. Business in this 
territory is good, demand being chiefly for shop grades. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An advance of 50 cents a thousand 
on No. 3 common Idaho and Western pine, a dollar on No. 4 
Idaho, a dollar on Western bevel siding and from $2 to $6 
on fir and larch finish was put into effect by most of the 
Idaho mills some ter days ago and dealers receive orders 
on that advanced price basis. The higher quotations are 
the result of low stocks at the mills and strong demand for 
commons. California stock is in satisfactory demand at 
steady prices. The box shook trade is well maintained 
and there is a fair call from factories for shop material 
of all kinds. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers in western white pine 
report that business is very good. Prices are firm and 
profitable. The range of quotations on well manufac- 
tured, carefully graded stocks of white pine, are as fol- 
lows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$110.56; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; y-inch, 
$34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 
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REDWOOD 
Chicago.—The situation with redwood, which has been 
eood, seems to be getting better. This territory is mov- 
ing » lot of lumber east and local demand is good, 


chiefly from the greenhouse and factory trade. Prices 
remain firm. 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is steady with 
good inquiries for lumber and its manufactured products. 
The export mills are eutting a considerable amount of 
clears, although the continued scarcity of tonnage de- 
lays the filling of many accumulated orders. Eastern 
rail business is growing, with prospects of a big show- 
ing for the year. The redwood shingle mills have in- 
creased their outputs and there is a fair demand for 
dry shingles. 





Kansas City, Mo.—A good many items of redwood are 
searce at the mills. This is true especially of 6-inch sap 
select and dealers here say they have trouble placing 
orders for that item. The demand is not heavy, but is 
about normal for this time of year. The price situation 
holds firm as a result of the strong Coast eall. Sidings 
of all kinds show little snap in this territory. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfoik, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine last week 
aggregated about the same as during thé week previous. 
Sales of good lumber decreased; sales of lower grades in- 
creased, and sales of dressed stock with the exception of 
6- and 8-inch roofers and factory flooring decreased. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.75 to $26.75; No. 2, $23.50 to 
$24.75; No. 3, $19 to $21; 4/4 edge box, $17.25 to $18; 
4/4 edge culls, $15 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $14 to 
$14.50. Six-inch box rough, $18.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$31 to $32; No. 8, $22.50 to $23.50; box, $19.75 to $21; 
culls and red heart, $16.75 to $18. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$31.50 to $52.50; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.50; box, $20.50 to 
$21.25; culls and red heart, $18 to $19. No. 1, 12-inch 
rough, $34 to $36; No. 3, $25.75 to $26.50; box, $22 to 
$22.50; culls and red heart, $19 to $20. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$28 to $29; No. 2, $25 to $26; box, $18 to $18.50. No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $29.25 to $30; box, $18.50 to $19; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$33 to $35; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19.75 to $20.50; 
box bark strips, $10.75 to $12. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift 
flooring, $40; No. 2, $35. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26 
to $27; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, $21 to $22.50; No. 4, 
$16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $15 to $13.50; No. 4, $10 to 
$10.50; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $19; No. 2, 
$16.75 to $17.50; No. 38, $14.50 to $15; No. 4, $11 to $11.50. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27 to $28; No. 2, $25.25 to 
$26.50; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $23. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to $20.50; 8-inch, 
$20.50 to $21; 10-inch, $21 to $21.50; 12-inch, $22; factory 
flooring, $22 to $24; lath, $2.85 to $3; North Carolina 


oo $21.75 to $23.50; 4/4 log run gum, $15.50 to 





New York.—Demand for low grades, especially roofers 
and box,’ continues satisfactory but the trade lacks the 
snap it had last month. There is a slight recession 
in prices, but many holders of large blocks are refusing 
business except at their own prices and refuse to meet 
low cut competition. With other lines of building ma- 
terials selling at the highest prices in history, southern 
pine men assume that the present prices of lumber 
are low. All the box factories are busy, but the build- 


ing trade develops slowly and schedules are not actively 
called for. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fairly good, but it is kept 
back to some extent by the bad roads and wet weather 
in the country districts, the farmers being two weeks 
behind with their work. Just now they are too busy to 
engage in new construction or repairs. In the cities 
there is a good volume of business, and building opera- 
tions are active. Prices of stock hold firm and box 
Jumber is up in price. 


r Boston, Mass.—While the tone of quotations on North 
Carolina pine roofers looks a shade easier than it did a 
few weeks ago the prices secured for other lines of this 
wood are well maintained. The inquiry for rough edge 
is steady and the quotations are firm. Most dealers in- 
Sist on getting $31.50 for inch. The indications of un- 
usual activity in the building trades this spring and sum- 
mer promise that a great deal of edge will be bought by 
the retail dealers operating finish mills. Partition is 
quiet, but orders are no scarcer than they were, the 
reason for the lack of attention being that the yellow 
one anaes is getting a large share of the business. 
oorers are moving at about 50 cents less than was 
sisted upon a month or so ago. For 6-inch roofers the 
price now is $21.50 to $22, and for 8-inch, $22.50 to $23. 
ire Md.—Demand for box grades has kept up 
tpg d well, and all factories are still busy. The 
igo market for shortleaf pine is further affected, at 
umes adversely, by the diversion of stocks from other 
pte i which have been cut off by the railroad freight 
— Beyond the temporary check imposed by the 
be - her there are no unfavorable developments in the 
: ie and the exception will doubtless yield to more 
a\orable climatic conditions. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chi 

thous ee mand from the local yards is fair, al- 
nha a: could be in larger volume for this time of 
tet 1e weather in Chicago has not been ideal for 
i. ng operations and perhaps this condition more 
chenn wnything else is hampering trade. Demand is 
wh ny for boards and dimension and ‘the common grades. 
eecre WS a strong demand for timbers for commercial 











oe a. Country yard trade is still light. The gen- 
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& bit the consensus seems to be that there will be 
‘urther softening in quotations. 
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Knox Tractors 
Replaced Twenty-Four Head of Horses 


The Heidritter Lumber Company of Eliza- tors with loads of from 5 to 25 tons take 
beth, N. J., has a 1% mile haul from the the long haul with a rush—3 trips a day 
waterfront docks to the mill. with time to spare for delivering material 

A few weeks ago a bridge near the docks to builders. 
was declared unsafe, making it necessary for The first Knox tractor purchased by the 
the Heidritter loads to take a 3 mile detour. feidritter Lumber Company reduced their 
Had they been dependent upon teams, their costs so decidedly that two additional Knox 
hauling costs would have been quadrupled. tractors have since been ordered, the three 

As it is, however, their three Knox trac- having replaced 24 head of horses. 


Write for our big new bulletin “Hauling Costs Reduced” 
which tells the whole story of the Knox tractor. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








Triple Your Truck Capacity 


Stop carrying lumber and use your motor truck to pull it. In that way you multiply your 
truck capacity four times — and the change can be made at surprisingly little cost by installing 


Hercules Trailers 


2 Ton Truck— 8 Ton Load 
—+—- 3 Ton Truck— 9 Ton Load 
(8 a | TS z 4 Ton Truck —10 Ton Load 


= =e = 


LOADING S Tp 
S \ 
Make Your Trucks @ & 
Pay Bigger Profits HAULING 



























With these Hercules Trailers you can keep your truck constantly on the go—as illustrated 
above. No lost time for driver or yard men, A simple draw pin connects and is the work of buta 
moment. Hercules Trailers work with any motor truck and can be backed up with any size load. 
We want to tell you what Detroit lumbermen think of it. Write today, UNLOADING 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., émi.k, Detroit, Mich. 














Most Any Dealer Can “Get By” 


without doing a great deal for his customers, but the 
lumber dealer who is piling up profits today and 
building trade for the future knows the difference 
between ‘“‘getting by’’ and ‘‘getting there.’’ Those 
are the dealers who are installing our 







Port- S Ri 
Eveready in: Saw Rig a 
investigate 
With it in their yards they are able to frequently save a makiog 
customer a lot of hand labor in cutting to size and in turning machine 


today and let 


out framing etc. for a particular rush job. Is easy to install on deni you 


and simple to operate. No lumber yard can afford to be descriptive 
without one of these wonderful little trade builders. circular and 
———— 
Let us tell you more about the “Eveready” eo 
and our pe ee rip and swing cross cut saw from users. 


rigs for retail yard use. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( “sicct) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
lection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Cultivate Acquaintance 
of Your Farmers 


This is an impor- ‘ 
tantfactorinevery 
retail lumber- 
man’s business. 
To do it requires 
that you occasion- 
ally meet your r prospective customers and talk about 
the things ‘they’re interested in. Let them know you 
take an interest in them. Nothing will enable you to 
accomplish this better than will the installing of a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard. With it youcan grind all kinds of feed, 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for the farmers in 
your community and while you’re grinding you can betalking. Let 
us tell you more about this profitable side line and appoint you our 
regular agent. Write today for free catalog and full particulars. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. | 














Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled wa for a ocean phe contracts and effecting 
wickest dispatch from seaboard. Weh, handle all cl: cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















Fence Posts 


The Century “T” Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’ steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
strength, durability and economy. We 
are the originators of the Century “T” 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, lil. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
honors Paname-Paciic GRAND PRIZE 
International Exposition  ________—= 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS pig DROP FORGINGS Da Ay ° 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tovis 





a week ago. Items on the right hand side of the list are 
affected more than the left hand side, which is pretty stiff, 
although not so high as twenty days ago. There is a 
wide range of prices, values being determined by the 
degree of anxiety a mill feels to move its stock. Spring 
trade at country yards has been better than usual, but 
the tendency toward softening has kept retailers from 
replenishing their supplies. The items that appear to 
have been most affected by the weakening prices are No. 1 
dimension and 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch No. 2 boards. 
Mills continue to get a good volume of timber orders and 
the railroads and the eastern markets buy freely. Within 
the last week or so there have been more inquiries for 
export business. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is rather satisfactory and as good 
as can be expected at this time of year. Owing to the 
demand from farmers being rather slow, country yards 
are not as yet' inclined to come into the market freely. 
Numerous inquiries are coming from this source and 
country retailers are expected to buy before the summer 
and early fall purchasing starts. Concessions reported 
are mostly on dimension and common boards that can be 
shipped in open cars. Car material is in better demand 
than it was. ; 


New Orleans, La.—Market reports continue to conflict 
more or less. The association bulletin indicates that 
production is still somewhat in excess of new bookings 
and shipments, though the car shortage is much less 
acute than it was a few weeks ago. It seems to be 
quite generally agreed that prices on a few items have 
weakened somewhat lately, although manufacturers here 
and there claim to be booking business without conces- 
sions. The timber files are in excellent shape and re- 
ports indicate that a good business in special bills is 
still handled. 


New York.—Wholesalers report a fair volume of busi- 
ness and good prospects. The outlook in the embargo 
situation offers very little encouragement, because, while 
New England was open last week it is again closed and 
it is difficult to figure ahead with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Most yards in this section need stock and 
that accounts for the healthy tone in prices. However, 
with almost prohibitive prices for vessel delivery and 
the difficulty of getting cars, the prospect of the yellow 
pine wholesaler is not enviable. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mill representatives state that the call 
for stock is on a large scale, but that shipments can- 
not be made with much promptness as a rule, owing to 
the shortage of box cars and the railroad congestion. 
The demand in this section is said to be slowing up to 
some extent, owing to the bad weather and roads in 
the country districts, but early improvement is looked 
for. Prices hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Prices are a little off, but 
dealers consider this condition only temporary, induced 
by the backward spring, which has tended to hold back 
the country trade. The car situation is a little better 
in the South and shipments are moving north with 
greater dispatch than for several months and the de- 
crease of stock that is expected to result is considered 
sufficient inducement to warrant predictions of stronger 
prices within a few weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—The excellent demand for southern pine 
is maintained and prices hold up very well. A consid- 
erable expansion in the volume of business is expected 
as the weather becomes more spring-like. Whoiesale 
firms find business especially satisfactory, as the annoy- 
ing series of railroad embargoes enforced against that 
section prevented the retail yards from building up their 
stocks in preparation for spring trade, and many of the 
retail lumbermen in that district find their piles in 
urgent need of replenishment. The firms specializing in 
longleaf dimension report they are experiencing an ex- 
cellent inquiry. The quotations on longleaf dimension 
stocks are very firm. Partition gets a lot of attertion, 
and some sellers will no longer take $29 for B and bet- 
ter, %/3%4-inch, asking 50 cents more this week. Floor- 
ing sells well, and the next change is likely to be up- 
ward. Quotations are: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; B, 
$37 to $39; C, $31 to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, 
$28.50 to $29.50. Prices taken for No. 2 common boards 
are a shade easier than last week. 


Baltimore, ith, 
if not actually halted, by heavy rains, and demand for 
longleaf pine has been appreciably reduced as a conse- 
quence. The transportation problem has presented diffi- 
culties not easily overcome. Scarcity of ocean going ton- 
nage has still further pushed up water freight rates, while 
the railroad embargo has interfered materially with ship- 
ments by land, even when the question of the rates was 
no object. Coastwise steamers have limited their space 
for iumber, with the result that consignments were long 
delayed. No cuts have been made by mill men, who point 
to the fact that in spite of all handicaps they are able to 
hold down their accumulations to relatively small pro- 
portions. 








Cincinnati, Ohio.—Decided improvement is experienced 
by southern yellow pine distributers in their domestic 
trade. Opening of the building season has stimulated 
demand from the contracting builders, and the fine weather 
for outdoor work has brought a strong demand from rail- 
roads for bridge timbers and ties. The easier railroad 
situation in this section has worked favorably for the 
stocking-up of yards, and in this particular the trade is 
in fine shape. Prices are well maintained. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine prices show some 
weakening on this market owing to the demurrage con- 
ditions. (Because of these conditions buying has some- 
what declined, as dealers are inclined to wait for lower 
prices, which wholesalers declare will not be forth- 
coming. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is fully up to the volume 
of last week, but seems to have registered little gain 
and no new feature is reported beyond slightly better 
inquiry for crossties. The mixed car bookings lead by 
a wide margin, though straight cars of worked stock 
continue 10 move. Yard stock demand is still below an- 
ticipations, but while business could be better, the mills 
are not suffering for orders and no burdensome accumu- 


ee, 


lations on yards are reported. Car supply is easier, 


Prices are steady and firm. 


Chicago.—Business with cypress seems to be very 800d, 
with prices high, and further advances may be expec 
Cypress in shop grades of all thicknesses is in good de. 
mand and wholesalers say this stock is scarce. ‘hree- 
inch firsts and seconds are very much needed. The 
mixed car order business is good and prices are at q 
high level. Factory demand outside of Chicago for 
cypress is good. 









Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress is the stiffest wood on the 
local market. A big tankage demand comes from Okla- 
homa and the East buys freely of cypress yard stock, 
Prices have not been further affected, but more items are 
in short supply at the mills and orders are harder to place, 
C. finish is especially hard to get and demand for it jg 
good. Yard call for cypress is considerably better than 
that for other woods in this locality because ‘buyers see 
no hope of any break in the market. Mills accept only 
orders that are to their liking and do not try to load up 
with business. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress situation shows improve- 
ment. Prices are stronger. Good weather is reported to 
prevail in the producing territory and shipments are now 
going out fairly well in spite of the scarcity of cars, 
Good inquiries come from the country and a seasonable 
amount of factory buying is being done. 


New York.—The level of prices is well maintained 
and while orders are small they show up well in the 
aggregate. Some substantial business has been booked 
at higher prices and with the opening of the building 
demand a firm inquiry from the mills in straight car 
lots is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesale yards find a fair trade for 
cypress, though demand for stock is in small lots as a 
rule. In some sections trade is backward, because of 
the unfavorable weather that has been experienced 
for a number of weeks, but from now on improvement 
is looked for. Local yards carry their usual assort- 
ments for this season. Prices hold steady. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on cypress in nearly all 
grades and thicknesses have stiffened a little more, 
although prices were quite satisfactory right through 
the winter. The demand is quite satisfactory also. Quo- 
tations this week on ones and twos are: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$63 to $66. No. 1 shop is quoted: 4/4, $29 to $31, 5/4 and 
6/4, $36 to $87; 8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Contractors have been held up by much 
rain and cold weather. Producers are not discouraged 
and have refused to make any price concessions. Yards, 
finding the movement slow, have held back orders. Foreign 
business remains quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress lumber moves freely and 
country demand for barn and silo grades is steady. Quota- 
tions are reported firmer, due to the very decided increase 
of the retail movement. Stocks are in more normal condi- 
tion, and distributers seem in good shape to care for the 
demand for some time. The embargoes against eastern 
trunk line territory continue to benefit dealers here. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Trade has been rather active. Buying 
by rural dealers is one of the best features. The bad 
roads have interfered with the movement from retailers 
to consumers, although better weather is now at hand. 
Eastern orders are good. Prices are firm at former levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress has advanced $1 over the for- 
mer prices. Stocks at the mills show a shortage and the 
scarcity of stocks is believed responsible for the higher 
prices. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on both red cedar and white 
cedar shingles underwent no change this week in the 
local market. The quotations on red cedars are $3.21 
for clears and $2.67 for stars. The quotations for white 
cedars are $2.90 for extras and $2.40 for standards. Lath 
continue scarce and prices are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—City demand in the twin cities is 
developing well, but country trade in this immediate terri- 
tory is still quiet. Dealers report a somewhat improved 
demand for farther east, south and southwest, and believe 
that northwestern development is only a matter of a few 
weeks’ time. Weather has been unfavorable for business 
from the farmers. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Last week has shown no marked 
change in the red cedar shingle situation. The market 
is steady, with some discrepancies in what is given as the 
ruling quotation to the trade. The mills report a good 
volume of business. Cedar shingle logs are very firm. 





Seattle, Wash.—Prices here remain unchanged in red 
cedar shingles, although reports from the buying dis- 
tricts indicate a weakness on the part of stars. ‘lears, 
however, are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Except for the occasional sale of 4 
transit car at slight concessions to avoid demurrage 
charges there is no change from a week ago in the red 
cedar shingle market. The general quotations are $1. 60, 
Coast basis, for stars and $2, Coast basis, for clears. AS 
a rule shingle demand is a little light through the latter 
part of April and May, but there has been no letup in the 
demand so far. The call is pretty largely for quick ship- 
ment. The car supply.is not yet normal, but it is better 
than it has been for some months. None of the dealers 
is complaining much of the lack of shipments, alt hough 
some old orders still are undelivered. The lath market 
is even stronger than it has been, as demand shcws some 
improvement and the supply is as light as ever. Cypress 
lath are almost impossible to get. 





New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
to meet active call, though the shingle demand is prob- 
ably not quite so strong as it was thirty days 4680 
Even with the seasonable slackening, the call has bee? 
so well maintained that the mills have not yet been 
able to accumulate normal supplies and some of them 
report assortments broken. Mill stocks of lath are still 
low and acceptances continue to be limited largely to 
mixed car orders. 
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Boston, Mass.—The shingle market looks firmer, with 
sales mounting in volume in a very encouraging way. 
Some manufacturers have advised their representatives 
here that $3.60 is now their lowest figure for white cedar 
extras. a full 10 cents above what they would accept only 


a. week ago. -For clears the usual price now is $3.20, 
and for second clears $2.40 is’ obtained. The more opti- 
mistic feeling that pervades the shingle market is quite 
noticeable this week. Red cedar shingles also are very 


firm, and as much as $4 has been taken for the best 
prands of extras. Demand for lath is improving steadily 
and prices are getting firmer. For 15-inch lath in car- 
load lots the price now is $4.25, and for 14-inch lath a 
full $4 is demanded, which is a quite profitable figure. 
The inquiry for furring is fair, and 2-inch remains 
steady at $21.50 to $22, with 38-inch furring $1 less. 
Although offerings of clapboards are light as ever,, the 
demand is heavier and it looks like another advance of 
quotations in the near future. Spruce extras may still 
be had for $54 and clears for $52, but sellers are talking 
of adding an extra dollar. For red cedar there is no 
trouble in getting $20 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in red cedar shingles from 
British Columbia has occurred during the last week. 
Special brands of 5X shingles are 10 cents higher, mak- 
ing the Coast price $2.50. An unusual call for transit 
cars of shingles is reported, but none are to be had 
at present. Lake-and-rail rates are still uncertain and 
quite a number of orders are being held back in con- 
sequence. A little later trade is expected to be on a 
large scale. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles and lath move in good volume 
and prices are firm with an upward tendency. Cypress 
has a strong call, and mills are reported having some 
trouble to keep up with the demand, especially for shingles. 
Some yard stocks are said to be below normal for so early 
in the season. Red and white cedar are not so scarce as 
they have been, but command a stiff price when compared 
with a year ago and with what their competitors can be 
bought for. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade grows more active 
as the season advances. Retail stocks are fairly large, 
but with the movement from yards to consumers a better 
demand is expected. Prices are firm and inclined to 
advance. Shipments are delayed to a large extent and 
that fact complicates the market. Lath trade is active 
and prices rule firm. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are in better demand 
and are quoted from $3.29 to $3.34. Lath are entirely 
neglected with even inquiries held in abeyance. Wire 
lath and fireproof partition material are largely re- 
sponsible for this condition, as they are freely used in 
this section. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The brisk demand for boxing and crat- 
ing lumber continues to arouse the admiration of the 
shook and box board manufacturers. The offerings of 
box boards are larger than they were, but the increased 
supply is more than counterbalanced by the develop- 
ment of the demand. Good round edge box boards of 
pine, inch, bring $21 without trouble, and spruce of the 
same ‘ification only $1 less. For pine shooks, 13/16- 
inch, the price looks strong at $28. 











COOPERAGE 


_ Chicago.—Some curiosity concerning the future market 
is felt regarding the demand and price for oil staves. 
Offerings for future deliveries are free, but coopers are 
slow to speculate and do not buy except for the moderate 
present use. The demand for barrels continues normal, 
substitutes for them seem to be growing and the prices 
have been so far sustained by the large purchases of a 
large concern that contracted for nearly all the staves 
during the winter, leaving a comparatively clean market 
for Summer offerings. Circled oil heading is easier and 
square oil headings are now offered, indicating that the 
circled heading mills are fully supplied and prospects for 
a reduction in prices are evident. Better roads in the 
aon are encouraging the manufacturers and prospects 
or a good season inspire great activity at the mills. No 
change is noted on beer or whisky barrels; stock trade in 
both has not been so dull for many years and prices are 
— normal, Most beer stave producers seem to have 
0 the business. Slack staves are still scarce, although 
rtd offered for later delivery of both No. 1 and No, 2. 
— to the dull business in apple barrels for the last 
vo years, many coopers are still behind in payments 





ae accumulations of apples in cold storage 
wad is not encouraging to stave men, coopers or 


eae Ash butter tub staves, hoops and heading are 
Mg ey which will probably result in a decline in 
ss or the former. Coiled elm hoops are still high 
tices ete coopers are hunting for fresh shaved hickory 
hicko n00ps that are very scarce. There is no demand for 


kory box straps, say A. & H i i 
marke sonueene y . Gates in their report on 


Southern elm flour staves 
Ko, 2, eee eee are te? gk ae 


No. 1, 17%-inch kil 
ing, ser ae n dried, basswood head- 


1 R00 @RNig'6'e\ 0's 8. W.0- 6's aie i850 6:0.0-0 07 ‘ 

wires 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- alain 
Circiea White ‘com. on +S se seee ee 06% to -07 
No , eading, per set...... _.26 to +27 
MR 28%-inch gum staves..... weeamedecice ROOT -to:’ “R80 


t., 30-inch gum staves... 7.50 0 
Sootaee coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Bet coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M 
oa nt coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.. 
mele barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 4.50 to 

ickere ae basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Heaa a barrel, per M.. ° 


eeee 5.00 
see. 9.50 to 10.00 
4.75 





cad lining, ear lots, per M, 12"inch. 
Ten-round hoop barfels;. nv, ace: 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

Heading counts as two Ilines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemerts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘Too Late to Classify. 
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INVENT SOMETHING—YOUR IDEAS MAY 
Bring wealth; our free book tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent, through our new credit system. Write to- 
day. WATERS & CO., 4353 Warder Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





WANTED—ONE OR MORE CARS 
Of 6/4 #2 and better soft maple, delivered Milwaukee, Wis. 
Address “S. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ZELNICKER’S APRIL BARGAIN BULLETIN. 

Send for it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 
chinery etc. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 
Chicago office 423 First National: Bank. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 


So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 








Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
With yellow pine experience, capable of selling by mail and 
personal solicitation, buying when necessary, and with 
knowledge of grades to inspect such rejects as might come 
up: and to adjust same. xcellent opportunity for right 
man, Give full information in first letter as to experience, 
age, and references. 
Address “S. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD POSITION FOR BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man preferred, offered by lumber company in upper 
Michigan. Need not have knowledge of lumber business, but 
must be good bookkeeper and able to handle typewriter. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability required. Address 

BOX 97, Trout Lake, Mich. 








WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR SASH 
And door factory employing 300. Must be thoroughly com- 


petent and able to get results. Excellent Opportunity and 
good salary. When answering state experience and give 
references. Application treated strictly confidential. 
NORWOOD SASH & DOOR MFG, CO., 
Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED-—A CAPABLE ENERGETIC MAN 
Twenty or twenty-five years old who desires to learn the 
retail lumber business. 
Wanted car maple lath "x14"—4 ft. long. 

Address “R, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 

For yard in thriving community; splendid opportunity ; pre- 
fer a manager who will make small investment. Address 
A. L. P., 308 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash, 


WANTED—A YARD MANAGER FOR 
Eastern Washington, State experience and salary desired in 
first letter. Address ‘“P.73,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD 
At Detroit, fine location, for retailing soft woods desires 
to increase capital and connect with experienced retail pine 














yard man. Good salary and office to right party. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 
Address “M,. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—-RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
We want a first class yard manager for Wisconsin point 
who can command the trade of a farming community against 
keen competition. Doing a sixty thousand dollar business 
at present. Must be able to speak German and know how to 
handle the farmer. 
Address “Pp, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on for- 
estry by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 
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WANTED-—LIVE ENERGETIC HUSTLING 
Hardwood lumber salesman for Michigan, Northern Indiana 
and Northern Ohio. One who can now sell southern hard- 
woods to the desirable consuming factories at market prices. 
Must be able to control a large volume of such trade. No 
has been need apply. Give full particulars as to age, habits 
whether now employed or not, salary expected, and all 
details of interest. i 


Address . 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SALESMAN. 
Live man wanted to sell in New York State territory to 
small yards and contractors. One who has had experience 
and some trade, to handle complete line of trim and lumber. 
Liberal commission or salary to the right party, Apply by 
mail or in person to 
GORDON BLDG. MATERIAL & LUMBER CORP., 
Painted Post, N. Y. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine on commission in Northern Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin. Can also handle West Coast Stock and 
cypress. Strictly manufacturer’s proposition for different 
woods. High class long leaf mills, and one short leaf mill. 
Give details as to experience and your present connections. 
‘Address “S. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A HUSTLING YOUNG MAN 
Who has had experience in selling White and Yellow Pine 
to travel Michigan. A good place for the right party. 
BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Mich. 











WANTED-—IN WESTERN TENNESSEE 
Millwork cost accounting clerk. Must be familiar with blue 
prints and details. We operate system installed by Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau, of Chicago... In_ replying give 
references, experience and state salary wanted. 

Address “S. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Retail lumber and building supply business as assistant man- 
ager at our Dixon (Iil.) yard. 

WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED-—IN THE BEST CITY 
In western Tennessee, a strictly first-class retail lumber 
salesman. Prefer man with fair knowledge of millwork also. 
In replying give references, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “S, 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-SALESMAN FOR NORTHERN OHIO 
Preferably young man with practical knowledge White Pine. 
State age, former employers, salary expected, and when 
can start. Address 

508 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO DETAIL 
And bill into factory from plans. Must be accurate. Give 
reference, experience, age and salary wanted in first letter. 

Address “S. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Young mam stenographer, bookkeeper and collector. Must be 
good Ferre energetic and have correct habits. Address in 
own handwriting, giving experience, references and salary 
expected. -P. O. BOX 338, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Sash, doors and millwork, mostly country lists. Permanent. 
Address or apply CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, 1404 West Thirty-seventh Street, Chicago. 


WANTED-—IN RETAIL LUMBER YARD 

In northwestern Pennsylvania, young man as assistant yard 
foreman and inspector. 

Address allt 








. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you get a situation. 

No differen¢e what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 


MENT. 
QUICK RETURNS. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand ; 
also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In 
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FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
State territory you have covered and give full particulars, 
salary wanted etc. Only experienced man need apply. 

Address “R, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











AN ADVERTISEMENT 
In the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 
WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKB 


ou money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Barth” and get quick results all the time— 


it is a Goop ; 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THB AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 





leather, $5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 
$ Se MRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Chicago. 


— 







































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


May 6, 1916. 








WANTED-—FOR SINGLE & DOUBLE BAND MILLS 


Competent sawyers, right- and left-hand Clark mills, block 


setters, edgermen and trimmermen. 

references and experience, 
“eg 
S 


Address, giving age, 


. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—MEN. 

A sawyer, setter, carriage rider, turndown man, trimmer 
man, edger man, and re-ssaw man. References required. 
Mill going on double shift. 

THE MUNISING COMPANY, Munising, Michigan. 


WANTED-—BAND SAWYER TO RUN 
Timber Band Saw, also Circular Rip Saw in lumber yard 
at Detroit, Mich. Answer fully, giving age, experience, 
reference and salary expected. 
Address “S. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—MACHINE MAN TO OPERATE 
Moulder in sash and door factory, also machine man in 
frame department. State wages and experience. 

CARR & JOHNSTON CO., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages ; 
also the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 


ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you 
considerable money, should you be in the market. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





MFGRS.—WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen, write the Empire State 
Association of Lumber & Sash Door Salesmen. 

J. H. RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED AS TRAFFIC MANAGER 
With manufacturing or business firm. At present employed. 
but want more work—and more responsibility. Eight years’ 
experience, seven years with one firm. Shall be glad to 
give reference as to experience, working ability, morals, 
mental and physical conditions. Age 27, and unmarried. 

Where possible, would prefer to meet inquirers personally 
and will be pleased to arrange interview to suit your con- 
venience. 1f too far away, will submit all essential informa- 
tion by letter. A. E. SEND, 

Care Antrim Iron Company, Mancelona, Mich. 


SALESMAN: SALESMAN AND PRACTICAL 
Lumberman, who has visited in person and is acquainted 
with the buyers and requirements of the Australian, South 
African and South American markets, desires connection. 
Prefers settled position. Fluent Spanish. Best references, 

Address “S. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
By man with wide experience in sash, door, general mill 
work. Would like to associate with large mill or yard that 
wants first class promoter. Good executive. Can estimate, 
bill to mill, do all kinds bench and machine work if neces- 
sary. Will consider stock. 
Address “S. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS GENERAL & COST ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. Twenty years’ practical experience in saw- 
mill accounting, and conversant with modern and up-to-date 
methods. Highest references. 

Address : “A, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXECUTIVE EXPERIENCED 
In the development and marketing of large tracts of Agri- 
cultural Lands on a basis of salary and percentage of 
profits produced, solicits engagement upon completion of 
present undertakings, with owners of good cut-over lands, 
irrigation projects, or large acreage, who are both disposed 
and financially able to colonize their holdings on a_hasis 
contemplating profits through fair dealing and intelligent 
co-operation with permanent and successful settlers. 
Address “R, 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SITUATION 
As manager, assistant manager or bookkeeper with some 
good individual or company, in good place. Have 17 years 
of best of experience. Also furnish best of reference. Been 
manager, bookkeeper and salesman with good people. Know 
lumber grades perfectly. 
‘ Address “L. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION ORDER CLERK 
Or manager, with 12 years’ practical experience in retail 
lumber, sash, door and general millwork. References best. 


Age 34. Single. 
“K. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 

SALES MANAGER OR CORRESPONDENT 
Wants position with large hardwood company. Large trade 
acquaintance. Seven years’ experience. Best references. 
Will prove ability. 

Address et 











62,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard with line yard concern preferred. Six years’ 
experience in lumber business. ‘Twenty-four years old and 
married. Best of references. 
Address “S. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large saw mill proposition or woodworking plant. Ex- 
pert on utilizing waste material. Can deliver the goods. 
Address “S. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION IN WEST 
By man 15 years’ experience in all phases of lumber work— 
both mill and line yard—from stenographer to office and sales 
manager. Hard worker. Sober. Married. 37. 
Address “S. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eighteen years’ experience. Sober. A1 reference. 
Address “S. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position. Ten years’ lumber office experience. 
Address BOX 245, Apalachicola, Fla. 











SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Circular mill preferred. Sober, and references. Give full 
particulars with answer. ; 

616 WEST EIGHTH STREET, Rushville, Ind. 


LOGGING & RY. SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 
Position by June 1. Age 37. Married. Strictly temperate. 
Best of references, among whom are present employers. 

Address “S. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LABOR HANDLER, ORGANIZER 
And efficiency expert. Now general superintendent of woods 
operations delivering in logs and mixed forest products 75,- 
000,000 annually. Wants position with reliable concern 
that requires an efficient and economical woods organization. 
Sixteen years’ experience with present concern. Best of 
service and financial references. 
Address “S. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER, 
Lady, five years’ experience in retail lumber business, now 
employed, desires change. References given. 

Address “S. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
For sawmill or wholesale concern, handling yellow pine, by 
party who has had several years’ experience from stump to 
consumer. Could invest small amount of capital. Address 

“SALES MANAGER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















YOUNG MAN WANTS A POSITION 


With wholesale lumber concern to cover southeastern Massa- 


chusetts. Have had eight years’ experience in all branches 
of retail trade. College education. Now employed. 
Address “S. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-BY YOUNG MAN 


With experience in retail and wholesale lumber yards. Good 
at figures and can grade hemlock or white pine. No booze 
fighter. Address “S. 65," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED AS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Or yard foreman. Road job preferred. A No. 1 reference. 
Address “R. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED BY MAN THOROUGHLY 
Capable of listing items from plans, detailing, designing, 
billing into the factory and superintending work in the 


factory. Have also had estimating experience. 
Address “S. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





CHICAGO—YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 


Having had several years’ experience in lumber offices wants 


position. Well qualified, good references, reasonable salary. 
Address “S. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 


something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 

the Wanted and For Sale Department. 

employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 


When in need of an 





Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STORE MANAGER, I2 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Can get results. 
ddress J. A. C., Box 129, Groveton, Tex. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Wants situation. Can handle a large yard and make money 
for owner. German-American, 
Address " 79,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
14 years’ experience, and good reference. Can come at once. 
Address “M. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS 


Sash and door a Thoroughly experienced and reli- 


able. Address 56,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FILER WANTS POSITION 

Can give good references. Am now employed but want to 
make a change. 

Address “H, 68,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

WANTED-—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR AND 
Mill superintendent. Wide experience in measuring up, 
detailing and billing special millwork, large buildings and 
high-class residence work. 

Address 





“H. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AT ONCE 
3y saw_mill or Planing Mill Supt. Number of years’ experi- 
ence. Best references. 
Address “R, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 

Wants situation. Can give best references and come on ten 
days’ notice. 

Address “M. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 

Years of experience. Al reference. State what you have and 
wages in first letter. Come at once. 

Address “A, W.,” 57 Kirkwood St., Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As yard manager retail lumber yard. Experience and refer- 
ences. Address “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











BAND SAW FILER DESIRES POSITION 
Has 25 years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS MERRETT, 1 King Northside, Cohoes, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR CLERK 
In Commissary by experienced man. Strictly sober. No 
cigarette fiend. Best reference. 

Address “R, 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. 1! BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right-hand mill. Sober, steady, fast, capable. Address 
NO WRECKER, Lock Box 248, Alderson, W. Va. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Sixteen Years’ Experience. Single Band or Band Mill and 
Resaw. Thoroughly Experienced with Small Resaws. Refer- 
ences. W. J. WHITLEY, Summerville, 8. C. 
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HIGH CLASS MECHANIC AND MILL MAN, 
I will be at liberty after April 30th on account of closing 


down. Desire position as Master Mechanic, Mill Foreman or 
Superintendent, or combination of these positions. Am q 
first class mechanic, with long experience in both Railroad 
and Saw Mill business. Can handle any number of men, and 
thoroughly understand construction and maintenance of 
steam, electric, pneumatic and gasoline machinery. Any king 
of reference required. ; 
“N. K.,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man with 18 years’ experience in the saw and planing mil] 
last 3% years as superintendent, and know from personaj 
experience whether men are obtaining the maximum of results 
and efficiency in getting the stuff through the mill. At present 
employed, but wish to make a change. Good references. 

Address “Pp, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Hardwood or Cypress Mill, in South. Can deliver the goods 
from stump to car. Well posted on all kinds of logging. Up 
on daily cost sheets; claim ta know all grades of Southern 
Hardwood standing timber. Can tell you whether to saw it 
or sell it. Know how to build mills and railroad cheap. A-1 
reference as to honesty and ability. Can get up first class 
organization on short notice. At present employed. 

Address “V. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS 
Steam logging superintendent or foreman with some com- 
pany who desires better and cheaper logging. Have had 
years of experience and can furnish best of reference, 
Strictly sober. Can erect machinery and guarantee best 


results. RED FOX, 
450 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 


14 Yrs.’ experience with Corliss or Slide Valves, understand 
Boilers, Pumps, piping and have general knowledge all Saw 
Mill Machinery. Come at once. South preferred. Best 
of reference. 


Address “R. 67,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
Wants position with up-to-date company where experience, 
ability and results count. Strictly sober. Good organizer 
and a hustler, 

Address “R. 61,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES 
Position with reliable yellow pine or cypress concern. 
Address “R, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also table of freights, weights and lum- 
ber, shingles, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the 
different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five copies 
$1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





HARDWOOD SALESMAN—LONG EXPERIENCE 
Living in Detroit, Mich., would like to sell stock of hardwood 
and cypress. Manufacturers on commission. 

Address “M. 62,” care: AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SOBER, HUSTLING HARDWOOD SALES 
Manager with a successful record on sales, credits, claims 
and collections will be open for position May 1st. Wide and 
favorable acquaintance with large consuming factories of all 
kinds. A No. 1 references. Salary or Commission. 

Address “Pp, 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman with a manufacturer of sash and doors, and gel- 
eral millwork, eastern territory preferred. Would consider 
traveling for a reliable wholesale yellow pine or cypress 
lumber company. 

Address “HA. 65,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTS CLERICAL POSITION | 
Well educated and competent young man. Five years 
experience. Good record with all employers. 
dress “P, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WE WANT TO BUY 
100,000’ 4/4 Log Run Sap Gum. - 

r00,000’ 4/4 Log Run Poplar. 

100,000’ 5/4 and 6/4 Log Run Poplar. 

2 cars 8/4 #1 Common Red Gum. 

cars 6/4 #1 Common and Better Sap Gum. 

ears 4/4 #1 Common Red Oak. 

cars 4/4 #1 Common and Better Ash, 

ears 4/4 #1 and #2 Common Red Gum. 
CHICKASAW LUMBER COMPANY, Demopolis, Ala. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
300,000 to 1,000,000 feet Merchantable Long Leaf for barge 
building, firm or mill supplying same to accept in part pay 
ment notes duly guaranteed; also, bills of sale on com 
pleted barges with insurance policies (firm or mill being 
named as beneficiary) representing additional security. — 

Address “S. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 4 
6x8—8’ white oak, burr oak or chestnut oak ties sawed 
sides. Quote best price delivered Buffalo, N. Y., rate 
State how many you can ship by July 1st, and how soo 
you can commence shipping. Quick cash settlements. 

Address THE MARQUETTE-KERR LUMBER CO., 
Uniontown, Pa. 


WANTED—ROLL TOP DESKS. 
Knockdown machined or timber for same cut to size. Als0 
we buy timber of any description. 
JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers, ‘all 
898 Pennywell Road, Bristol, Eng 3 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
1” Cull Pine 
2” Merchantable Hemlock 
1” & 2” Red Pine 
M. BRENNEN & SONS, Hamilton, Canada. 
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